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The unaccountable attempt to deprive Qertrude 
of an innocent enjoyment and a valuable acqui- 
sition, and the means used to accomplish it, 
though never in any way referred to by Mr. Ster- 
ling, had a very serious effect on his mind ; and 
the spirit that had dictated to him, stood before 
his judgment invested in darker colors than its 
own. His niece had been nothing more than 
jealbus ; he presumed her malicious : he did not 
' perteive, or he would \iot allow, that we may 
be equally wrong,* with very different degrees of 
•^ VOL. III. B guilt; 
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guilt ; but, as if Lady Luxmore had sinned ag^nst 
every light of conscience and the most informed 
morals, he evinced the jnost decided aversion to 
her. Brooding over distorted images, he became 
gloomy: he shunned her company, and courted 
Gertrude's ; and each now endeavoring to disgust 
lier with the other, they bid for her attention and 
regard in different ways, but Nvith emulation. He 
deplored his misfortune in being condemned to 
live with a woman, ^o, tts he said, had no more 
power of appreciating him, than a fly of compre- 
hending the circumference of St Paul's cupola ; 
and she, by such self-pity as * Poor me ! I am 
always in fault,' — strove to interest the justice, if' 
jiot the affection, of her dependent. 

A fair of twelve-inch .globes, the best book on 
ike usfe 4rf them *hen pabftisiied, wrtJi severed pre- 
sents cortnected ivitli her pursuits, together with the 
often-repeated wish, that he could do any thing to 
oblige her, were the fruits of this change ; and he 
iiecame ^aimous to make irieii^ Sor her : ^ I h^ve 
been,' salid be^ * myself too fadtidiood: you ought, 
by 1^8 (bima, lo have a &w conoexAdiis (with persons 
of your 'OWB time of life. Neither Lady I^xbmhiq 
nor I can expect to ^live many years— Hand God, 
loiows ! — I see not what is to become of you*' 

Sentiments like ithese, wounded Gertrude^ luad 
t»he feared mui^ be pataful in the utterance : she 
therefore always met thenak -cbemfully, ^md M- 
swered ingenuouijlj, that, considering what had 
been done for her ^as iw&tatai»i>\e, she doui^ted fiof 

respect. 
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|^e^6$t fyt the care she had been under, would 
jsHway^ pr5)Gure for her syidi frjlqnd^^ as w6uld b« 
fop^ valunble to her. 

.B«rt the qn^k^ig connexions for h^^r, was not t9 
.^ att^mptied with any Ofkfety. The countess was^ 
Indeed) much jnipi^oved in kindness ; but engage 
ments would have drawn Gertrude off. Except 
therefore, in one instance, where Mr. Sterling in- 
sisted on introduciiig her to the daughter of an old 
iriepdj she had no visitor. Some attempts had been 
idade to nptice her, and she found on her return 
£rpm ftiring^ sometimes, a visiting-ticket, but Lady 
Liixmoce 0ilway5 espied it, and before she could 
T^ch it, it was pocketed, or thrust between th^ 
.bar9 of the stove-grate. Even when an arrange- 
jineiit had been made for her passing a few hours 
iK^ith her one friend, the <:ountess contrived to be iU> 
^r to give the coachman a holiday. 

The winter, and her increasing infirmitkp, 
settled her ladyship by the fire-side; and Mr. 
Stirling, ientirely regardless of her, ipade more fre- 
quent engagements than heretoi^re, and visited, 
en gmgorif at many houses where he met persons 
of the first pretensions, to. whom his knofvledge, 
which was out of the commcm track, andrhis mode 
cof comtntmioating it, which was peculiarly be- 
nignant, rendered him very agre^le. 

Unwilling to enjoy these pleasures alcMote, when 
he knew there was one to whom they would be 
equally advantageous and gratifying, he sometimes 
insisted on > Gertrude's preparing to accompany 
him, aadibrought her the kindest invitations ; but 

B 2 she 
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she could not yield in this point. When he was 
not satisfied with her excuse, founded on the pro- 
bable censure of the world, she said, ^ Were I not 
dependent, were Lady Luxmore my mother, I 
should still decline leaving her — I could not be 
happy in doing it : the fear of her falling- asleep 
near the fire, would distress me.' ' 
'* Why cannot her maid sit with her?' 

* O ! no sir ; I cannot turn her, nor could I 
were she my mother, to the care of a servant, 
while I sought amusement It has often astonished 
me M hen I have heard of young womsen leaving 
their mothers in this way. Is a servant company 
fit for a lady? or is there any pleasure in the 
world that can justify our quitting our duties? 
Besides, 1 really consider myself : there is a 
satisfaction to one's own feelings, in giving up fdr 
the sake of another ; and I am sure it is easier to 
give up wholly, than partially. Sometimes Lady 
Luxmore will let me read to her, and then I am 
quite happy; and when 1 cannot do, what I like, 
it makes me enjoy opportunities.' 

' You will be cheated of the best years of your 
life, Gertrude.' 

* It may be so, sir, in one sense; but I seem 
to chuse to be cheated ; and I can never repent 
it; because I hope I mean what is right Mine is 
no sudden whim. When. I have heard good Mrs. 
Merit excuse her niece's unfeeling absence, and 
endeavor to shew how attentive she was in writing, 
and how pleasant her return would be made by 
her long visits to her friends, I never could be 

satisfied 
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satisfied that she was right. Mrs. Merit always 
talked of the authority she was obliged to use to 
drive her out ; but she could not have driven me. 
I claim no praise ; I mean no censure : — ^I can 
only say, it is my peculiar feeling*.' 

* We mean our facts, and their circumstances^ for gentle 
admonition ; and as the attention due to the aged and infirm, 
IS a serious subject, we will strengthen our bint by the simple 
detail of a morning-call. We drove to the house of a good 
chearful wealthy old lady, who was blessed with a son of 
uncommon filial piety. She had resided, unmolcsting and 
unmolested, with him during his marriage, and continued to 
do so, subsequent to the irreparable loss of his wife. After " 
the lapse of several years, he had married again; and this new 
wife was in the high-day of a novel exaltation, when we made 
ou I* visit. Peing introduced, to her, we waited the entrance 
of the old lady, but she not coming, we enquired for her— 
and were answered, * O ! she does not sit with us — she keeps 

her room/ * Is she ill r * — ' O ! no* — ' do, Emma, go and see 

if she likes to have- company/— 'A request to us to go to- 
her, was brought,^|Gi^ we ascended to the second story, where, 
instead of seeing her,. as we had been accustomed, in an elegant 
drawing-room, and with every thing becoming her situation 
in life, we found her sitting within four feet of her bed, by Os 
dirty fire, and so surrounded by boxes and pieces of furniture, 
which she seemed anxious to secure, that there was little space 
to move in. She was el rest as handsomely as ever, in deep 
mourning for a son by her first marriage !— We asked the 
cause of all this change. — Her answer was — * I cannot bear 
their noise — day and night there is no peace— company all day 
long ! — out all night 1-^0 ! it is too much for me. I shall be 

soon, I hope, in niy coffin.' Tl^ ^ears poured frqmiiei:j 

eyes as she spoke, and *lie afFor<lc.d the sprro^ful pictui^eof 
grey hairs brought to an untimely ^rave.--Pfcrhaps, htid any, 
body prophesied to her whosef iinfeeli'ng folly occasforted this ' 
distress, that such would be- her^^conduct, she' nilght lAi^ve* 
i^iswered in the words of Ua;!«tf:l^ \ * l'' . . :,f 
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In this* plaa of renui^ciation shp pe^sistec) 
throu^ the winter, apd, excepting pne opera, an 
irresistible temptaticwi tp curiosity, which she in* 
dulged when she had procuned a lady to remain 
with the countess, she deviated not from it 

The heads of the family neyer agreed so well 
as in their state of indifference. Gertrude soothed 
and smoothed to the best of her abilities ; but, as 
may be supposed in this state of politics, she was 
frequently charged with partiality to Mr. Sterling, 
Infirmities now came on him, fpr which his niece 
icould offer no alleviations, and which Obliged him 
to resort tp her protegSe ; his eyes too failed him, 
and ' he was compelled to forego his recreation of 
music, except as he played by mepiory : he lost 
his relish for his pipe, and when he bad atchieved 
the literary labpr he had undertaken, he called it 
^is last work. 

As he could seldop now spare Gertrude in the 
forenoon, unless while he went on Wednesdays 
and Fridays tp prayers at the nearest church, 
X<ady J^uxmore had less than hjsretofore pf her 
pompany ; aud sensible q( being alone, she felt 
jier time pftss heavjly. * Could yoii not,* said 
Gertrude, * find some atnusing bopk for an hour?* 
'. — ^Tbe hint was improved on ; and at about fifty- 
aix, Lady Liii^more sat down to a regular system 
of reading, regular as to its dqr&tion, if in no 
Other point ; for she laid put her w^tch when she 
li^egan, and iqtending to read an hour, she left off 
wb^^n.the minute-hand j warned ^f, even \{ shf 
^as in the m jddle of a Wprd« 

• • Th? 
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The life of Gertrode Aubrey had now slokn 
on till she was m the twentieth year of her age. 
Two years had completed her acquisition of 
Italian, and in learningr it, she had gained more 
idea than she bad hitherto of the structure of 
La^ Jn assisting Mr. Sterling, much more had 
devolved on Ijfer than merely transcribing : there 
were parts of his labor to which he thought her 
equal, and these he -bad turned over to her ; and 
though he never commended any thing she wrote, 
farther than the hand-writing, yet his printing 
from her copy, was a proof that she had done 
what he expected from her ; and this was all it was 
necessary she should know. A trifling circum- 
stance, however, served to betray his good opi- 
nion. * You must alter this word, futitelyy said 
be to her, one day, when revising what she had 

done ; * B L — says it is not right — ^it is 

at least objectionable— adjectives of this termi- 
nation sound aukwardly witii the adverbial addi- 
tion/ ^^ And pray, wr,' said she, laughing, * how 

came B — — L to know it was my writing?* 

— * Get along, hussey/ he replied, with equal 
mirth of manner. 

To indulge her in another branch of knowledge, 
he had asked for her the loan of an initiatory 
work in botany, witli the author of which he was 
well acquainted; and Mrs. Anne Britton being this 
year in London, she bad the pleasure and advaa^ 
tage of her conversation on the subject. * I would 
guard you,* said she, * against those who may 
wish to impose on you, for received ^pifiionsj^ their 

own 
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own unfounded ideas* Botany will neveY, as a 
science, rank very highly with scholars ; but to the . 
mind that takes pleasure in order, it must always!' 
give pleasure. Every combination must have iita 
simple principles : — every art has its grammar^ 
and 'without an acquaintance with the gran^mar 
of art, the art itself must be .superiipially under- 
stood : it is most incorrectly, that we qall the abi- - 
lity to sound on an instrument the meaning .of 
characters stamped on paper, the J^nowledge of 
music : it is an acquaintance with one branch of it; 
and as far from right are we, when we fancy Qur- . 
selves botanists, because we know the nai^es of 
the last new half-hundred of plants. But if there 
be, as there certainly is, a satisfieiction in knowing 
the principles that form a science, it is a s^tisfaqtion 
easily purchased in the science of botany ; and if 
the contemplation of th|3 powers of a great, a- 
comprehensive, and ah accurate mind, can give us 
pleasure ; if wq delight in seeing powers that can 
expj^nd and contract at will,, few can be better 
worth pur attention than that of Linnaeus. I know 
iiotbing eqiaal to his system, of arrangement, unless 
it be the logic of Dean Aldrich i but wpre the 
Ipvers of the science indispensibly obligpd to 
adopf 1ms id^as and his ternjs, 1 know not . that J 
i^hould recpjpmiend if : he affords one pf.the few 
instanc^a )yl).ere translation is preferably to an 
originj^l : he might have bgep afi methodical, . with-^ 
out risking, the misapprehensions that have dis-; 
gusteiij)arents angl <fetei:red pupils ; aft(f he might 
hftyj^ sbpwn\hpiy^9fder,may ri§^ \q si\blimity with- 
:.. * ' ' 'put 
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4Hxt the aid of faQcy. But far more reprehensible 

are those writers, who taking up his whimsical 

i(Jeas wherie he left them, have exaggerated them 

by the charms of meretricious poetry. I cannot 

conceal my suspicions, or express my detestation 

.of such teachers. The consequence has been the 

unjust degradation of a lovely science, because it 

13 hastily decided, that it cannot be acquired with* 

out the adojission of impure ideas — an error as 

little founded in truth, a3 if you were to forbear 

cppying a bust, or a draped figure, because it re-* 

quired an attendance on the lectures at Surgeons' 

hall, or the other theatres of anatomy. — Believe 

uie,' concluded Mrs. Britton, * good order is the 

consciexice of minor duties, and classification is 

the result of good order. Confusion never yet did 

Qny good, and its influence will render the best 

filings wQi*thlefBS*.' 

* Tbis truth has been seldom more clearly verified than in 
tjie fate of that superb collection, the Leverian Museum* 
On its opening," it was gazed at, like the stock in trade of a 
great upholsterer; and the visitors walked thro<igh rooms of 
Y'onders^ dazzled anxl overwhelipcd : the novelty lasted but q. 
short time. Sir Ashto;) found it would not do, and blamed 
the taste of the times: but he was wrong; he would not 
listen to the opinion of men of science, who saw nothing but 
wild disorder in this assemblage of « all the birds of the air/ 
To save room, was his primary object ; to shew brilliant colors 
in a favorable light, was his next solicitude ; consequently^ 
not an iota of erudition was to be derived from this princely 
congregation of what would havie been inestimable, had it 
been in order ; and the event has been that, exciting no in- 
terest but an uninformed curiosity, the collection was ruined, 
aud is now scarcely recollected. , 

Gertrude 



^ 
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Gertrude was^ at this period, though excluded 
fwwn vivid- pleasures, enjoying as much real hap- 
piness as she could attain without the alloy of 
intermirigled care ; and to this situation, and the 
gratitude it demanded, the circumstances under 
■which she had been reared, made her reasonably 
sensible. She had never been flattered, though 
sometimes conmiended ; — she had not been taught 
to suppose the world made for her ; and neither 
rights nor expectations had been suggested to her 
by any whose opinion she felt inclined to trust 
She still omitted nothing in her power that could 
increase her stock of knowledge, though she scarcely 
knew of what it would consist, or to what it would 
amount; and persuaded that, with all her efforts, 
^e must yet be miserably deficient, when com- 
pared with the rest of the worW^ she was preserved 
from vanity and conceit. Aware of the facility 
with which she might exchange feminine habits, for 
those of Mr. Sterling's study ; and considering such 
a change as renouncing inestimable privileges, and 
leading to much that is reprehensible, she made 
tiie attention to her person and to fashion, keep 
pace with her acquaintance wuth better subjects, 
and felt, perhaps, prouder, when Lady Luxmore's 
personal servant asked her instructions in the af- 
feirs of the toilette, than when Mr. Sterling turned 
over to her an incorrect paragraph, with his good- 
humored quotation, * what you would have itj 
make it.' Lady Luxmore's frequent observation^ 
that the older she grew, the nsore precise she wat 
in her dre^s, could not deter hef, though, it must be 

confess^d^ 
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^jofessed, it once provoked ber to say, * I am 
»0y ma'am, bec9:use I think it right ; every body 
who knows Mr, Sterling's kindness to me, will 
giye im eredit for being able to read ; but they may 
^suppose, that I think dressing well, beneath my 
attention; and this would be an injurious idea.* 
It would have answi^red no purpose, had she, on 
tbis bint, turned slattern : there were other 
iequivalent taqnts ready for otlier occasions. If 
she copied or translated any thing for herself, there 
was the question, * Pray, Miss, when do you print 
And publish?' — ^a sort of ^even-handed justice' 
in reproof, that, after all, left her in perfect 
liberty, 

When i)ot fully employed by Mr. Sterling, and 
with only casual occupation from Lady Luxmore, 
she had time to get scnne farther insight into 
natural philosophy, and to improve in drawing. 
He encouraged ber in both,* and giving her, now 
ftnd then, viva voce, a lesson in perspective, glos^ 
to a brick-wall, it answered purposes that extended 
ber ideas ; and she never lost th^ instruction coa« 
riected with it, or deducible irom itt 

Miisie was still out of her reach ; but she pre-^ 
served a steady resolution to apply diligently to 

it at her first opportunity. It was now, alas ! 

too late for Mr, Sterling to interest himself in h^r 
jodnlgenceL 

She hifA stood, for some years, the galling ques* 
tions, ^ Does Miss sing ? Does Miss play ? Does 
Miss draw? jyoes Mm tambour f' and receiving 
tbem li^ Vi electrical sHock, she rejoiced when 

they 
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they were over, and Lady Luxmore had, with a 
meaning peculiarly her own, answered, * No — ^no ; 

—Miss does nothing/ All these interrogatories 

were favors, compared to, ' Is Miss almost mar- 
ried ?' What could the fools who put it, suppose 
would be the answer? Did they imagine, they 
would be the first informed ? 

A fine spring this year succeeded a winter, in 
which Mr. Sterling suffered much from a languid 
circulation. Gertrude's cares had been comforts, 
which he willingly acknowledged ; but her almost 
indispensible attention to him, did not recommend 
her to the countess, or conciliate the uncle and 
niece. In all the useful abilities Gertrude had 
tried to make her own, it had not been possible 
to include those of doing two things at a time, 
or being in two places at once ; and if Mr. Ster- 
ling had set her about something tliat she could 
not leave, and wanted her to do something very 
trifling, he would say, ' Nancy, do you tie this, or 
pin that, for me ; '— but rarely did this occur, with- 
out the correcting Jinaky — »' Do let Gertrude do 
it; you are so auk ward:— I, will wait for Gertrude.* 

The consequence may be prophesied — * Ah ! I 

see I am nobody!— it's a fine thing to be a 

favorite ! '• And then she had a gentle lecture 

on the arts by which she had risen into favor. 

But all this was soon to end. In this temper 
towards each other, and when Lady Luxipore was 
confined to her chamber, by a slight indisposition, 
Mr. Sterling, one morning, made known his in- 
tention of going, a$ had been, of late years, his 

occasional 
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occasional practice, to take the chalybeat water 
at. Islington. He invited Gertrude to go with 
him ; but she excused herself by the imjiropriety 
of leaving the countess : he acquiesced good- 
humoredly, though reluctantly, and set out alone 
in the carriage. On his return, about an hour 
before dinner, he went to his study, and was not 
seen till he was called to dinner, when he entered 
the dining-parlor with his watch in his hand, which, 
on coining to the table, he dropt. Gertrude was 
terrified : she could not understand his appearance 
any farther than sufficed to guess, that he must 
feel very ill : he seemed confused, and at a loss, 
and, in atttempting to say. grace, his voice faltered. 
She observed to him, that he seemed unwell, to 

which he replied dejectedly, * I think so too,' 

and was led to his chamber, where, at the end of 
a week, he expired, leaving Gertrude no consola- 
tion but the remembrance of his kindnsss, and the 
inestimable satisfaction of hearing him say to his 
physician,— and they were the last words she 

heard from his lips, — * She is a good girl.' O ! 

who can tell ? — who can not feel, the misery— the 
deprivation— the solitude — of the forlorn Gertrude 
Aubrey ? 

Lady Luxmore had recovered from her cold, 
and had been * herself through the scene, or 
rather the rumor of the scene ; for she knew, only 
by report, what was passing. She had sent for a 
physician, because the apothecary required it : she 
had engaged a nurse, because the physician or- 
dered it : she bad not been unkind to Gertrude, 

^ay, 
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say, she had been indulgent ; for shelve {lef 
wine, and of the very best sort she possessed, i0 
support her in her fatigue and anxiety. Atihe 
end of four days, there had been hopes of life avA 
partial rei;overy ; and these she had accepted as 
if they dismissed all care. When, on the subse- 
quent Opinion of the medical attendants, she yvw 
informed, that all hope was vanished, Gertrude 
was discredited and reproached, as if indulging 
affected feelings ; and when the matter was inconr 
testible, she was blamed, because she could not 
tell how much Lady Regie gave her servants fty 
mourning. 

But as whatever may be the eccentricities of 
the persons with whom we have to act, it is safest 
to act rightly ourselves ; Gertrude's quadruped 
notions, led her to treat the countess like a person 
of some common feeling. She therefore took on 
ierself the task of informing her — and she did it 
with the utmost tenderness — 'that her uncle was 

jno mcxre. We , cannot give the tone of -her, 

* Well ! then the undertaker-must be sent for/ — - 
She sent for her milliner with the undertaker, and 
then ordered the carriage for an airing, in which 
Gertrude was obliged to accompany her. 

The felation of uncle and niece, is not so ilear 
as to criminate her ladyship's proceedings : it is 
seldom very interesting, where authority -h^s been 
exerted and rejected; and soriy are we to say, 
the knowing that, in spite of all provocation, 
another person will be just, often dispenses with 
tb^ cultivation of affejction. Lady Xuxmore.and 
8 Mr. 
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'Mr. Sterling had never been fond ; and when they 
agreed best, it was rather a truce than an amnesty, 
like ill-riveted scissars, they grated on each otbar^ 
unless they had something to cut ; and, perhaps, 
Gertrude, by furnishing this requisite, had con- 
bibuted to keep them together. When they had 
Kved loagiQnou^h with^each other, to love from mere 
habit, ttey be^an to do sooiething very much like 
Ibe €OBtrary, from intimacy and weariness ; con- 
sequently, they parted without pain^. The apothe- 
cary civilly enjoined her ladyship to think only 
t)f her own health, and the undertaker as ciirilly 
informed h^, that, merely for an uncle, nobody now 
f hut themselves up ; and when Mr. Sterling wa$ 
Jburied, and a few of his friends had left thdr 

t^ets, his natemory seemed committed to Ger- 
trude. 

Without some purpose of ^Lsefulness, the por- 
tnutur^ of character, unless it can always be favor- 
able, becomes, in spirit, libel ; and seriously must 
we render an account of any pleasure taken in 
unveiling the faults of our fellow-creatures. But 
without any breach of diarity, we may avail our- 
selves ofeicperience; and presuming that mankind 
when they have shaken off the infirmities of the 
flesh, wonld xejoice in holdhag out a lesson to after 
ages, we may draw a moral from our tale. Let it 

* We cannot omit here, the dictum x>f an {uvaluable friend 
ef ours : ' It is impossible to live many years with any one, 
without discovering their good qualities/ What an improve- 
ment in domestic happiness would follow from culjUvating 
this, jatfattr fihan the-optpositeftentiment-l 

be 
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be remembered, that, in the two persons nch^ 
separated by death, tliere was ho remarkable vice, 
no egregious folly. In Lady Luxmore there was 
nothing to despise, but a peevish, morose, way- 
ward temper, partly inherited, partly taught, never 
corrected or opposed : haid she been, in her child- 
hood, carried out into the fields; had she been 
shewn the sky, the sun, the rtioon and 6ta:rs, as the 
ivork of a beneficent hand j had she been made to 
contemplate an expanse of water, or the progresps 
of vegetation, lier mind would have dilated ; and, 
impressed with the connected ideas of omnipotence 
and goodness, she might have been led from ad- 
miration to gratitude and sympathy : but nursed in 
sordidness, educated in darkness, and -doomed to 
live in sounds of wealth, nothing but a taste could 
have dragged her out of the abyss of inanity, lx> 

" which she was consigned ; and her intellect became 
more and more stagnant, as it was more and more 
fortified against the vicissitudes of life. 

• In her uncle, she might indeed have found an 
object to call out and employ the useful and the 
laudable powers of a female. The large grasp of 
the masculine mind, cannot bend to embrace 
trifles: — trifles are prepared by lower faculties, 
and chiefly by the female part of society. The 
family of a learned man, should be, not his care, 
but his relaxation ; and their attentions should serve 
to polish down whatever little roughnesses are 

' acquired in the study. All, indeed, may not be so 
happy in the object of their filial attention as the 
amiable Mademoiselle De L. — Few are' the fa- 
thers. 
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thers who, like hers, retain perfect intellect and a 
benign temper, at almost four-score and ten !— 
few, very few, has the Almighty blest with equal 
powers, and the power of using them to the best 
purposes. It is the privilege of few to stand for- 
ward the bulwark of .Christianity against the torrent 
of authorised infidelity, and then to shew how the 
mind can recoil to its simplest mode of existence : 
to write, without ostentation, for the delight <rf 
the wise and the information of the ignorant, and, 
with equal dignity, to relax the tension of faculties 
in the fabulous haunts of childhood* 
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CHAPTER X4VI. 

l^kk b^&\i6b hM jgimA mSi dtfboft -tJte Inn 
•^6itfantair^*frifeft*}W(^ Kfr. SferBtag, fitoei^lUgd; 
%tit it 'ti'fts hot «tH ifiiBiny ^fs a:fleir (Ms fitM, HflMt 
she learnt its foH #oi<ih^* tbfe 'l^r^ sIdgukuriVf, 
would, even now, have induced her to barter any 
part of her knowledge for what she supposed the 
aciiomplishments of other young wonien : she could 
not, at her age, foresee, that she had acquired^ 
While serving him, the most perfect independence; 
— that her correct •curiosity would render the 
world and its novelties, at the same time, pleasant 
and safe ; that she would be willing to accept and 
to resign all that it had to offer; — that, with 
equal feelings of gratification, she would welcome 
the vicissitudes of 'Society and solitude; — and that, 
happy in herself, she would be intrusted with the 
inestimable power of making others happy ; — that 
while many were encountering toil, fatigue, and 
danger, in the pursuit of pleasures which escaped 
their grasp, she, at home and without effort, would 
find the substance of their shadows ; that her sin* 
gularities would be accepted as recommendations; 
— and that it woul^, from her example, be ques- 
tioned whether a plan of unhackneyed usefulness, 

sotoiewhat 



neceaeary attai^jp^ents of an kidMstrk>us home, 
:Riigh|: APt, witb le$8 »ev^r<e 4ispipUi)§ ^i^do^d^ 
form th^ kept education %* ^irofpfien. 

Uod^r the guid^^ce of ^uch a ^utor, though 
there mght }m deficiencies, tli^er^ coi^ld b? bift 
Httle f rrpr. Cer<tai^y, the ipdjiyidual ultimately 
kfin^^d^ was not (the prinpary care of hiB thoughts; 
her sadi^aatage wa^ the remit ^, not the motive to, 
Im ^erlfions : jbut }m& imiwoX justice, ^d im kir 
cUoatipD, infide km aifterwards au assistaot, wher^ 
he h^ hem oiily 41 convn ^der ; ajad when &h^ 
bad p^yed bim^ kf^ served her. No man better 
imdcir^tpod how to ilay^ Ibundat^on for character; 
and ^P edifice he ms^ 01^ i^ though jt might 
fK>t be 9i4^en), would iQ&lUbly be substantiaL 
Iki ^lit^nnaJbs, whei^e the ]oire of Qld habits did not 
{Dpffevailj b^ could >be wi^ong only when they .de- 
ykited iftm right : be hailed^ as the triumph of 
bis own system, the adoption of «a simple naode of 
^emai)^ dress j aiid^ in his latter yicais, interesting 
himself in h^ personal appearance, be woyll 
often encourage her to the attentioos^of the tpilette^ 
by a reprp^ation of negligence, by remarking 09 
^male ^eatnes^, .as contributing to the ohe^fuln^si? 
of society, and by a decided opinion, that every 
(Woman was entitled to .mc^ke evei^ fair^dv^nl^age 
^f the gifts of nature. Notwithstanding his seem.- 
jng a.u3terity, whicb^ if described and not iictuall^ 
witnessed, might have led to a contrary snp{^ 
fiitian) te wi^s np. spvere censqrer of jiQ^sbion, qst 

even oftthaJt msam flf it wbifih fupfipiutfs jtp foWy^ 

c S5 he 
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he looked on it with the eye of Addison, and 
thought it too fleeting to abide more than a smile. 
Even the artificial complexion never met from him 
a more poignant reproach than the observation, 
that painted cheeks are a sign of an empty head, 
and not consistent with English integrity. But 
respecting this, he drew a line, which it iis suicide 
to pass: the adoption of deleterious beauty, he 
beheld with abhorrence and with loathing, and the 
wish to impose with contempt. He was, in all 
points, an advocate for liberal expence, though 
considering himself as living too much out of the 
world to be influenced by his own opinions; and 
disliking finery, he gave great praise to what he 
termed, in our dress or our dwellings, ' haildsome.' 

Expertness in manual operations, was a great 
recommendation to his favor ; and to do worse at 
one time than another, was a failure for which he 
accepted no apology. ^ Have you not always the 
same number of fingers and thumbs?' was his re- 
proving question. To carry a tottering pile of 
books, or a vessel filled with liquid to the brim, 
were commands that had their use ; and his not 
permitting Gertrude to sit or walk negligently, 
contributed, more than the dancing-master's in- 
structions, to the decency of her deportment. 

Writing, in all its modifications, both as to 
phrase and character, was indispensibly necessary 
in one who was to iserve him ; and he spurred his 
handmaid's pride, by reminding her of queen Eli- 
zabeth's excellence in it. He knew the human 
heart too well to accept with modern docility, the 

persuasion 
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persuasion that it is to be seen the mdst unveiled 
in the effusions of the pen, when employed in cor- 
' respondence: he admitted it was seen to tYicfoirest 
advantage^ for who is odious on paper? Letters 
of friendship and kindness, he acknowledged, shew 
what the affections can say : letters of business^ 
he asserted, shewed more unequivocally what the 
intellect can do : and in speaking of the royal 
prototype, he referred, for proofs of her extra- 
ordinary endowments, to those letters, some of 
which, the clandestine disobedience of the persons 
to whom they were written, preserved for pos* 
terity, — ^ The glory of her deeds ^^ said he, ' others 
might share ; and we might be defied to prove her 
portion in suggesting measures, or carrying them 
into effect ; but of the spontaneous dictation of 
her own sagacity and experience, there can be no 
doubt, when we see if committed, by her own 
hand, to paper, and in confidence to a minister *. 

A mind 

s 

♦ One of these proofs exists in the Sidney papers, in a 
letter from her to Sir Henry Sidney, then Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland, which the concluding injunctions, ^ Let this memo* 
rial be only committed to Vulcan's base keeping* — and, 
* Seem not to have had* bu£ secretaries' letters from me'— 
shew to have been of profound secrecy. Some of her senti* 
sncnts evince the most perfect address in business, as well as 
the most finished prudence. She says, * Make some differ- 
ence between tried, just, and false friends. -^ Let the good 

service of well-deservers be never rewarded with loss: let their 
thanks be such as may encourage more strivers for the like.* 
— .* A strength to harm is perilous in the hands of an ambK 

tious b^'ad/ *■ If I had not espied legerdemain, I had never 

played my part; if I did not see the balance held awry, I had 

neve? 
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A mind cfast in a smallef tDould thdti Mr4 Ster^ 
ling's^ vrould^ in i*earing a girl' to his service^ have 
used Very different means : but in cultivating her 
poTteri, he sowed wheat, not cresses; and be 
waited patiently the ripening of a slow harvest : 
bad she been educated in a common way, the 
giviilg her i good epistolary style, or, sLs it is very 
tulgarly termed, tlie making her * write a go6d 
lettfer,' n^ight not only haVe h^n an injunction j 
but practice itiu^t hav^ been used to accomplish it, 
So far was he from urging this tiecessity^ that^ M 
we have before hinted, there was no etaployment 
for the leisure of women he more despised, than 
vrhut he called, ^ the chambermaid's accomplishH^ 
ment of scribbling.' Certainly, h facility in doing 
111,. can never be desira)^; and that eloquetvce ci 
tongde or peni^ \vhieh ranks the podsess<»' with the 
descendants of Mrs* Siipstop, is not the attribotb 
of a gentlewoman. From thid sisterhood^ l^t no 
bne b()ast herself an alien, because she is of good 
birth, or can spell correctly. The * slipslop' is of 
all rahki of life, and not necessarily illiterate, tVe 
are h&ppy in saying we feel much at a loss to give 
examples of i% : our own friends are very niggardly 
in this point We must borrow from our betters, 
and be bd^olden fbr ati itistance of fepistolat^ 
bathos in the slipslop dialect to a lady^ almost of 
the liighe^t rank* 

fiever myself com« into the warelioufie^* ^ If alight l^tve becin 
^miss at home, I will patch, though I cannot whole itZ-f ^ Let 
ys not consult so long as till advice coftie tQo Ifttc to t^te 
givei? : ^ fool too kte bewares, ivhe^ ^\ tb? p^l isjpft&t/ 
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' You do nap bvit juatice to bfUpy^ ^a^ |t ^Y^ 
impp^%\U& j6or mie te irm|s?pe ^^^ my opt ^pftyiflg 
from yoju, ift thi* nay raft§| hf ^vy ^iBictip^ ^a| 
a\9(ing tQ xQ4r w^t 0/ friipji^^i^, Nq,^ (Jew W*. 
1 was, QDi thp. pt^^i; h»ft(;J, coniY^9§d you ^}^mi 
in. ^ gre^it measu^^ \yi%h mif- Y^u lfn^\y my ipuffh, 
lc^¥e4 sister., ^nd though y^u oplj Icn^w |i^r w^i?^^ 

Think tlwwft, vrU^Q ^hi^se d^vijpipg yirti^e^ wevs 
ripened to pfrf(?pti9^^ >«^t my, Iga^ ifti^st; ^: |l;g 
W4R aj ot)C(g my p^^i^e ^d pl?^aur(? ^ Qr}4 it h^ 
pl^e4 (Jod to ^dqra h^ v^it^ ^vi?ry gxterpftl |^ 
i^w%rd ^CQq«?plishmpn|; that coyjd render ^^ d^j^ 

tp ker poQr di^tres§j?4 f^PV^y- What a^ditip^ of 
fprtun^ ?^ii Wf^lfp 11%^ aix\ead*s for thp io9§ of ^g 
^ja^PtipiWLjte ft ?ipt^r, sq patjiR^ble ^ ^jej^d ? jpijt 
I ftpi to biwn§ t!8 4v^e|l, SQ Iqng yppi^ a ^yl^^^^ 
^l^ipb, I fiiiw ^^r^ yQujr gaqd nptWfp ^nd ypju^ 
fr^d^ljip fqv all p^r i|nb?ippy f^ipily, m\ist pa^fea 
fip. »)BfectiQg to ypq ; b«^ indeed 'tis th^ ojaly ppp t 
i^p ^^p*bW of either witiog or thinfejpg of. I shel| 
tji^efore pnly |3L4d p^pa ^nd m^ip^'^ ^n4 ipy Iprd'^ 
^poapliqa^nt^ to yp^, ^nd a^si^rp jou I sffi, wi^k 9Pi 
ioyiolg^blp fidelity/' ^c, ^c .&ic. 

^Qst ?ipcpri?ly dp we )y.j^b VP CQvi\d rep^y PJijjr 
r^4ws p^tienc^, jsfjfh t|ie peru^^ of f^np of p^f 
mf^t eleg^pt ^/IJ^a thj^ ^vf r cj^ipg und^r 9wj: 
Hipticp, written by Geper^J Wplf^, t^ jr^ftQipiflepd ^q 
Oi^c^ for prpffiptiog. Not having it ip pur poa.sp8T 
sion, wf ipu^t po^gayc^r to prppiti?itg thf>&f of ppr pjpf 
«P#» by payif^fe PP #1? M^r^ipP of ^prpaotile 

Pft>J»«fiS3 |t^ ## J^#f i?R?fe l^^^S i^^y-.r^n 

ceivej 
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ceiye, are from females. But however meritorious 
this excellence, we so far agree with Mr, Sterling 
as to think, that few things have a worse tendency 
than the uncontrolled correspondence of very young 
girls : boys certainly have no similar prppensity : few 
men ever write a letter willingly ; and in boys, 
there is a sort of cui bono ? which, however thej 
may waste their time, preventis what they think a 
waste of labor; but girls, if left to themselves, as 
they have, in general, an exuberant imagination, 
will scribble quires of paper : they begin with silly 
impertinencies about papa and mama, they pro- 
ceed to foggy descriptions of places or things they 
have seen, all related in language as unnatural to 
their feelings, as the pitch in which they are taught 
to read, is to their voices : then follow details of 
balls and fifesy where the persons, dresses, and 
manners of the performers and spectators, pass in 
review, and lead naturally to the subjects of love 
Qnd lovers, marriage and married, topics consenta- 
neous to the age of seventeen, elegant and virtuous 
in a good use of them, but vulgfir and vicious when 
thus pursued. The replies to these pithy epistles 
3eldom tend to correct their mischief; and any ro-- 
mantle idle unfounded passion, may be blown into 
flame by this substitute for breath. • Were we to 
write a sermon once a week, sentiments of religion 
find goodness must be impressed on our minds by 
\ke exercise j and in the same way and proportion, 
piust recorded nonsense affect those who record it. 
Another strong objection to early correspond- 
ence;, ^ul^fists in the pouring out from a poor stock 

Qi 
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of ideas : there is little thought where there is - 
great loquacity; and the time spent by a novice in 
writing a letter, would be better employed in the 
collection of materials. Mr. Sterling's employ- 
ment of Gertrude, in transcribing what he wrote, 
gave her every advantage without any subtrac- 
tion *. 

It cannot be supposed that he, on every pointy 
adopted the sentiments of the school of Chesterfield; 
he could not think with more contempt of a mis- 
chievous monkey, than of its founder; but the style 
of his letters, and the tendency and argument of 
those which were designed as spurs to a slow 
mind and^ heavy faculties, he always commended. 

An education of no common success has here- 
tofore been accomplished, merely on negative prin- 
ciples; and on such principles, with the addition 
of good examples, did Mr. Sterling form Ger- 
trude's style of writing, or, as fashion would call, 
it, ^ composition ; ' but composition it could hardly 



* Utterly irrelevant to what we have been saying, brought 
in by head, neck, and shoulders, but too humorous to be lost, 
we give a proof of the inaccuracy that even Mr. Sterling 
could fall into, and which his candor made him very willing 
to bring forward. He was so often right, that he could 
afford to be wrong ; — ^and if he had lost by divulging his mis- 
take, he must have gained by the ingenuousness of the con- 
fession. He had occasion to write to two persons at the same 
time ; the one a solicitor, the other a catcher of rats. When 
we have said this, it wilt be supposed he mis-directed his 
letters. No such thing : he only misplaced the professions : 
the vermin-hunter took the affront passively ; but the solicitor 
rec^uested in his reply, to know why he was styled rat-catcheti, 

be 
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be termed in her case: wfai^tever al^ di4j po9f 
girl ! bore the same relation to rule ths^t Ungti^ige 
cnginally bgre to gramoiar : it wa$ not for^^^d 
by ity but it rarely siuned agaiost it« $b$ w^H 
truly say with Cowper, * Though the art of writing 
and composing iva$ never much my 9tudy» I di4 
not find that Blair and Beattie had any great, n^wy 
to tell.' 

What would be a style formed entirfly m rulw 
ef composition, it would hardly bo po§4ubl? t^i 
isiagine in our language ; but it i$ to b§ f^ppar^v 
bended, that the effect would bQ Piouiewhat sii^^ili^ 
to the stiffness produced by the pregafvatioa 9f 
the unities in an Englbh drama- Certainly, that 
atyle which Gertrude derived from Mr- Stirling, 
pretended to no . superior ei^cellence, u h^ gAv« 
her no rules to observe, but the using integral 
parts of speech, instead of ready-made pjbirasec^ 
and the reaching the end of making herself und^f r 
stood with the least trouble to tbo'a^ whoip sbt 
addressed*. — Regarding the distinction of sex, 
even in this department of the tnind, he admitted 
in what she did for hiai, no antithetical imitatiop^ 
no studied terseness, ncne^f the ' ore rotundi),' 
while, on the other hand, he equally hunted down 

< 

* What wouM be have md to the ^eeioiogly »ti}dii»u$ ivif 
made of pimnes ia a letter lately |;iveii to tbe if^Hbli^, i^ yrbic^i 
the noUe writer professes himself free 4o ^{in pf aq 4%, ti^ 
oar cabinet must, be Mip^ses^ Iwki^ thmupi-rr-r'^x to an 
admiral who teUi> us, that he caoynQt ^fcifiV Ir^ia 4brwArjjiflg 
ati aecouut of fia ACtioD; ivthii:b f^9i(M iH W iaqpfM^lWt 

all 
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etl affected cadences, all, what he called, ' writing 
to a tuna,' and every departure from simplicity. 
He bad met his own ideas of excellence in the 
prose of I^rd Bacon, Hooker, Barrow, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Osborne, Clarendon, Bentley^ 
Clarke, Warbarton, Johnson, and the other writers 
of that nervous school ; and possessing too ana« 
lysing, too disciitninating a taste, to admire with* 
otit exception, he selected from their works, and 
made her alniost get by heart, passages, whose 
peculiar empbai^ and beauty rei^ered Aem his 
ftvorites* 

To her be recommended, as characterised by 
mildness, sweetness, elegance, and simplicity, tbe 
style of the author of ' the Whole Duty of Man/ 
of Hawkesworth, of Sir William Temple, with av 
exception of his Gallicisms, and even of honest 
Izaak Walton, whose * Lives,' as well as the spirit 
of the dialogue in his piscatoiy work, he admired 
with affection* 

We hare undertsdcen a task beyond what we 

* Pcirmit 10 bete to record the tears we have «eeti ki ihm 
cy«s of JohssoR, when repeating the concluding sentence oT 
Walton's life of Scmderson, To save the reader's rising fron 
liis chair, we give it ; wishing we could convey the tremulooi 
pWntive tone in which we heard it uttered ; * Thus thip 
pattern of meekosss «nd ptksMvt innocence, changed Hm 
(oft a better life : ^is new too kte to wish that mine may be 
like his ; for I am in the eighty-fifth year of ray age» and Cod 
4iiows, it hath not been ; but I most humbly beseech Al- 
inighty God, that my death may ; and I do as earnestly begp 
ifaat if any reader ^aH receive any 9ati«factioa fpom this mstf 
^^^Wd9$ tnieiel«(tian« be ii(Ui)e«o chB^taMemX09$y,Amau* 

youd 
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•foresaw, in endeavoring to give thedetail of a 
mind, whose horizon was not bounded, even 
by its knowledge ; for we have to plead the 
testimony of a learned ai)d venerable prelate; — 
may he live to read this! who, perfectly qualified 
by his own acquirements, to tnake the appreciation, 
said of this rfiind, that whatever it did not possess, 
it knew better than any other man's where to seek j 
and when we add to this sagacity, the most scru- 
pulous, the most delicate adherence to truth, and 
the ability to describe most manual operations, 
both in technical and colloquial terms, sp as that 
the eye seemed the organ of information, we at- 
tribute no common abilities to the instructor of 
Gertrude. Years after his lessons had ceased, 
when she saw the process of printing, weaving, 
and various other species of manufacture, she was 
not aware that she had hot, till then, seen it 

As connected with the subject of style, we will 
go on to speak of those English authors who^^ as 
possessing or not possessing his good opinion, 
were used in different ways as parts of Gertrude's 
discipline. To the wit of Addisoa, no critic was 
ever more sensible : a thorough acquaintance with 
the history of the opera, a degree of intimacy with 
Handel, which had sometimes made him, though 
then a lad, the first auditor of compositions since 
knowti to all ; and a humorous acceptation of the 
shifts of a theatre, gave him particular interest in 
the satire bestowed on the exotic performance of 
a vehicular drama, while the inimitable gravity oif 
Addison, rendered this and all his other ludicrous 

subject^ 
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subjects, to his apprehension, irresistibly comic; 
but to his didactic style, and to the arrangement 
of his sentences, he objected a want of vigor and 
of method, ■ which defects, long after his opinions 
wereforrfied, were made the basis of public exhor- 
tation to an improved mode of diction. To Swift, 
so often quoted as a model, he gave just, but 
qualified praise : he saw no more merit in his 
rejection of all foreign embellishment, than he 
would have done in a professed dereliction of the 
aid claimed by the arts from Italy. The caricature 
of this excessive purity, exhibited in a work on 

* the bulk and selvidge of the world,' containing 
amongst other English predilections, the word, 

* thoroughfaresomen^ss,' instead of penetrability, 
often connected itself with the remembrance of 
Swift ; but of the works jointly the production of 
him and Arbuthnot, he thought very highly, as of 
genuine humor. The " Tale of a Tub,' ' John 
Bull,' the ' Tritical Essay,' the * Wonder of 
Wonders,' the law-case respecting the black and 
white horses, and many other tracts in the mis- 
cellanies which go under the names of Swift and 
Pope, would, at any time, excite his merriment 
and call forth his admiration ; but on no line of 
the writings of these wits, or of any others, which 
offended against decorum, was he ever tolerant. 
To keep out error, and to preserve a mind free 
from degrading images, he seemed to consider 
as equivalent with the implanting truth and 

▼irtue. 

As 
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As a trumpery teste in Gertrude would hwe 
fceen ^erj inconvenient^ be had prohibited hat 
reading ti^ash ; end to bribe her to ofaediencey he 
liad promised, if ^e would ibrbear, to giro her m 
lietter inctination : it was no saoiBce to her to re- 
nounce what she had been taugl^ £rom ber earfiesl: 
years, (o despise ; she tberefone gave ber fpee proi- 
tnise^ not to read what «he could thuik he would 
^sq)prove ; and though she could never f^ercsyre 
«ny tffirt made to give her this superior taste, it 
came, somehow, in the nature of things ; and she 
^was satisfied. Some tittie time he&xe he died. 
3ie had said to her, ' I can perceive jour pex&d 
^adherence to your {n^omise ; it has been so per<- 
fect, that you me now deficient in atn >acquaintance 
witfi the popular authors of your own country ; 
«nd you may, and you must, when you have op- 
portunity, know wha/t is contained in the svritings 
of Fielding and SnaoUett'/ The knowledge wa3 
tsasily attained ; and at the time when it was 
^sought, there was not fhe smallest dangor of her 
fancying Tom Jones a model for a lover, or all 
the wisdom of the wise contained in the wit, how* 
«ver brilHant, ef men who studied rather the town 
than the world. She bad heard the characters of 
tiie airth(n^ before she became acquainted with 
-those in their pages; and she <;ouM neither adopt, 
nor approve their Tecommendations and ^tfbstitu- 
tions, bowcver she might :admire their talents. 

With '* ©on Quixote' slie had, early in her 
rummages, become intimate ; but as it was through 

the 

6 



the medium t>f that called Jarvis'^ translation, and 
timt in the quarto edition^ superbly decorated witk 
engravings from no plebeian designs, the ideas 
with whicfa it impressed her mind, and which Mn 
Sterling confirmed, were rather those of what mBjf 
he called * ^and comedy,' than low farce. The 
Don was always a gentleman; the squire was 
iiever a buffoon or a mountebank ; the hu^nor w«B 
•gncve, and iffes gravity made it more humorous,; 
luid in the much that gave lessons of wisdom and 
4£ jgoodness, she found those judicious restiag- 
^lacel^ for ^ober thought, which, independent of 
^faeir own €«!cellence, increased, bj oontrast, that 
H){ the other iparbs. Thus iinttoduced to GeryanteSf 
^ UiQtB, y&eak rafter, bat «i half-step to the ori^nal^ 
t^heti ^ had ^tteined la knowledge of 4he ka* 
^^mge : the stinie countraance eerved >for the stage 
^'MsiJiuld mnd of London ^ "she had not to alter her 
J{jrei<M9iM!6iv6d ideas of the -personages; and when 
%te necidently discovei^ the trcn^e^ie, iito which 
Wher •^nsfattors had^rendered hiiP) she teh glad 
^at>6faediad kno^n'no other than thergentlemanly, 
'•the vet^ faithful, and ^the -spirit^transfusing 'Work, 
^iM^ii^ tiie'sBime of Jiarvis iB 'affixed. 

ItweB.mlot^'oorvectly'^beiBiaid, that Mr. Sterling's 
. ^thcBiastit :tuimii»tion of Don Quixote, included 
Jiiudibiias>; ihtit, on the same ground, he . certainly 
teltdised ^Ijtoth. ^^i^customed to quote it, ^ is all 
4ile ^mrild, itte yet •waited patiently for the ,poMi- 
4>iiity>of her enterii^^ folly 'into the spirit of a work 
di9p»m](^i3g^&r<J6iir iWtifliatiML 4>n An extensive, ytet 

minute 
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minute knowledge of obsolete party and its jargoi!. 
He contented himself with fixing in her mind, by 
his own repetitions, short passages of peculiar 
beauty, and many of which carried with them a 
valuable precept. 

As it is not our intention to enter on the subject 
of political opinion, it will answer every purpose 
in our view, if we here say, that one. of the first 
of those passages, which he hung upon her me- 
mory, was that which describes what he thought 
an added grace in women, a sincere, respectful, 
and unvarying gratitude to that government, and 
that form of it, which protects us ; and as it was 
•her good fortune to be bom in the reign of a mo- 
narch whom, if goodness can be amiable, common 
sense must teach us to love and to respect, 
sentiments of loyalty were, from her first per- 

• ception of her own ideas, congenial to her heart. 

• It might have cost Mr. Sterling a few minutes' la- 
bor to teach her, in the case. of a vicious monarch, 

' the distinction between respect for the office and 
for the person : but he would have succeeded by 

• enfdrcing Sir Thomas Wyndham's advice to his 
sons : * Cleave to the crown, though it hang on a 

• bush. If a case could have occurred, where it 

• was necessary to remind her of what he had said, 
' he would have asked her, with a cutting contempt, 

• how far asunder were the. precepts, * Fear God ; 

• honor the king ; ' and if she could have fretted ^at 

• services unrequited, the passage we allude to in 
** Hi^dibras, would have answered every purpose: 

'- ' * For 
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^ For toyalty it still thcf same, 
Whether ii win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun^ 
Altho' it be not shone upon */ 

The subjugation under which she hdd been 
reared^ tending rather to liberate than to fetter 
her opinions^ she might, with the prudence 6f 
being silent, have adopted any of the absurdities 
vrhich the countesses warped temper made her 
praise as hostile to the established order of things; 
and the notions of the viscount might have assisted 
in destroying first principles ; but when she re« 

* sorted to Mr. Sterling for an explanation of the 
names given to various modes of government, 
l^e had amplified on the subject, and concluded 
with saying, ' If there are two descriptions of per^- 
sons better entitled to the benefits of Bethletn 

' hospital than others, they are heads oMunilies who 
promote faction, and teachers of schools with 
democratic inclinations* A republic is a fine thing 
in poetry ; but it will not do in a large com- 
mercial island like our's/ 

The most scouting ridicule would have met any 
presumption on the part of Gertrude to ^ ape the 
politician ; ' and his method would have been to 
overwhelm her with a torrent of diplomatic jargon; 
but to informing her on any point of history, he 

* Is the reader informed that one of the best translatioAs 
existing, is of this extraordinary poem into French verse, and 
by an Englishman ? If he can ever get a sight of Colonel 
Townley's workt printed in London^ 1757t it will, if he be 
an admirer of the poem, su/prtse hinu 

VOL. III. D had 
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had no objectiop ; 9,Qd eve^ oo l^g»l points con* 

nected with it, he would tfik^. pajma to speak at 

some lengthy ending hiB senlc^ce^, as he proceeded, 

with, * Do I make myself clear?' * Do you 

.:€GmpM*ly vndeMtand we?* Th^ fruit Df, this 

-.^rouble w^s the fimafift {pT^9f^\\Q» ^ipst ipftUi^ 

•^aptioqfifjiess and/iguorant /sf>|^is^ry. He iet,her 

fgeJke Mfide li^&^mic^ hetwen the |ip^e|«in|;.rwv 

^H«4 jte t^^fc fnd thf^ arigin^Uy eanv^ei ; »od 

JbetiOQ te wtiriK^d feer figwSt b^iog carried few^y 

; by opinion thdt bf^ lost ^ight of its origio. The 

. ^ater at the aewrc? *nd iit:^heijraoutli €>f a rav^^T, 

may >be vpry diififerput j hut >yh«t cm *e d>swvf r 

, t>f k» pr@f>ertie^, lirbo una^ly^ it witbin ve^k ^ ra 

i^t.$pflri9g-tide. 

. In aid of his JnfftrmjitiDn derWed froto hirte^ry, ' 
liiad came the tcttme^ and phil^KSie^c iippAicatioiiis 
' 6i ber Rognn.ttttor. Whisn reidbg Davila, be 
bad often stopther to repeat the remark, that tbe 
aShirs ci a people. ii)siy .be traced in these of ^a 
bouse, and tfeatt^ice -o^ratZjiby/dijipHfication^our per- 
sonal concerns may beco»^e tjhe iniefe$t9 ef man- 
kind. He h^4 wai^ned h^ po|; to epo^id^r febp time 
bestowed in readii)g)^ hisrtojry qf strifes in a foreign 
. cojiintry, as wrely m exe?cise fw thp language, 
or even the hare attainjpe^t ^f a iiwtvledg^ of 
i^cts,' ' Yqu will find/ said he, ' t-h^ paiw yOM bftVe 
bestowed on these volumes, useful to you through 
life: the characters of those q^aKties which' are 
understood by experience, must be written on the 
young mind in a large hsuid, that they may ^e 
correctly read ;— they may be trawcribed for f^e 
* .: . into 



ilito a ^mafler at dny time ; and be assured, thqH 
often^ when you are obliged to consider before yo6 
act, the eiirors of these pefsons will setve you for 
i|i guide} yb\X will retolledt the erite to which a 
Vrant of' temper has led, and the public cfimee 
produced by private motivcs^j you will see how 
liecesisary it is to know precisely what is right, and 
to keep' that honestly in view : yoii will perceive 
the iblly of endeavoring to please persons of op- 
posite interests ; and believe me, if you ever have 
a family of servants to govern, you will ' govern 
thenai rii'e better for having read DavHa ^vitb 
me/ 

'Recollecting as fat as we are able, and in obe- 
dience to a request for the detail, whaet were the 
books that Mr; Sterliilg threiw in Gertrude's wray, 
we must add to those we hkve enuttiera:ted. Biit 

* in doing this, let it be understood, '^hat the man- 
•ner in which she was tnade to use them, is to 'be 
considered. Of s6me, she was ordered to refad 

' parts, a.nd wa.3 told that ;the rest was not worth her 
trouble.. Such was the\contrbl of Kig opitiioh, 

* that, on what he told hfepwas nbt worfh herti^oubfe, 
. .^he wvjisr bestpwed jt^ even wh^n froni> .ypdej his 
' :(eye : :abe nead Abe ^mp^t ins|^iM^i^e:Af..;£k^nw^'» 
' ' Collocates' Ufider 'this control) and even pbrrts 

* of . Shaftesbury's -writings. Sdden's ^* Tabte-laflc/ 
Hume^§ * Essays,' were wol^ks that cailed^or a little 
veubpJ priefftce!.whea giv^su; ,to , hei:^ .. Wa^tts s (Lcjgic 
!«h6 m^ compelled to begtn-by way pf ^puniflhaient 

' tad eonwtivt of'ii'ishutatngi3fiethi9d of excusing 
rJiWMM^ conseaueht on nervous terYor ; but ihe 

D 2 soon 
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soon regarded it as a fevor, rather than an in* 
fliction* 

When she had finished Lord Clarendon^s bis- 
tory» which we should have said was preceded by 
Baker 8 * Chronicle/ he gave her two volunies which 
delighted her: The * Memoirs of a Cavalier/ which 
though now announced as to tie included in the 
works of De Foe, he ascribed to Andrew Newport, 
and the authentic recollections of Dr. Welwood : 
Burnet s * Own Time/ Ilowel's ^ Letters,* and the 
' Nuga3 Antiquae,* followed these, and closed, as far 
as we can recollect, her historical acquirements 
under him*. 

Slender would have been her knowledge, had 
her reading bounded it ; but the living commen- 
tary of Mr. Sterling's conversation, contained far 
tnove than the text of any author ; and the reasons 
with which he condescended to inforce his opinions^ 

. made them hers without destroying that liberty 
which is opposed to hereditary prepossession. 

Milton's * Minor Poems,* CaHins's * Odes,' some 
of Dryden's * Fables/ his ; gr?at Ode,' the ' Iliad 

I and Odyssey,* the ' Rape of the Lock,' some of 

* To the last-named, indeed, of these works, she owed ac- 
kflowledjpnents of a still highcT kind. We may excite a smile 
when we refer part of her character to an imitatiun of Prince 

' Heniy, ion to James I. ; but it is fact, that from the roerooin 
of him, in Dr. Haringtou s publication, she borrowed that 
fnirthod of selfogovernmeiU, which his royal highness devised 
i'or himself: and had there been any one near her, candid 

. enomli to^wn, or at leisure to see, that she was feu b^ one 
}ir|ir than imbat preceding, the cause might have been traced 
to thi^ source* 

• • * ' Wall&s 
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Waller s and Cowley's Poems*; Prior's ' Odes on 

the deaths of Queen Mary and Colonel Villiers/ his 

' Paraphrase of St Paul's definition of charity/ his 

' Henry and Emma/ and all his tnnpcent effusions of 

wit and mirth> he recommended ; and many of them 

she had by heart, On giving her Thomson's ' Sea* 

sons/ he warned her that they represented things 

as th^y shpuld be, rather than as they are: his 

' Castle of Indolence/ he wished her to admire, as 

he did Shenstone's ' Schoolmistress;' but for the 

othter works of the last-named poet, it was not 

consistent with the manly character of his mind, to 

entertain much respect 

Of plays, divided ifito tragedy and comedyi 
those of Shakespeare, and the * Three plays' of Ben 
Jonson, stood highest in his estimation. He was 
attached to many of the comedies of the old school; 
but as Gertrude heard of these only by chance, 
she supposed them involved in the censure due to 
licentious writing. One circumstance connected 
with the stage, of which he was critically fond^ 
had isubjected him to the effi^ct of prejudice. 
Early in life he had had the run of ond o# the 
theatres; and having seen Julius Csesar thirteen 
nights in succession ! the very mention of a Roman 
play would irritate him. 

♦ He was a genuine admirer of the prose of Gowfoy, par- 
licularly of bis * Discourses by way of Essayt;' and to the 
eloquence of Waller's speeches he did justice, tiotwithsfiiiu^ 
iDg his contempt for his character. 
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The portrait j^nUhedA 



Ws hai^ |»rposely referred to tibe last df^5 of 
UteratuFe tbat it occui^s to us to mention^ bc^^ pn 
(he i:iiost iippwtajit subjects. ; Mr. Sterling's advic^ 
iQ'Gertrudp w t^t of religion, bad beeui as &r as 
it %vent, unanimous with that of Mi*. Sydenham^ 
Jo fear God aad to keejKlHs conamandments ;— to 
^lieve in the divine character and nHssloq' of hi$ 
£00, 9{id to rely on his atonement ; to honc)!; tlie 
\k%> and to do sti^t justice — as it had been, bis 
practje^i l^ecame his precept The books there* 
ig^ris. iidu(sh he pu| into her hands, ^vere such as are 
eaV^ Qrtbodox^ His advic^, with regard to the 
^riftufRS^ was coaveyed ip an exhortation to 
}l^^. u^ca fii^nstaot acqjuaintar^ce with them ; and 
Mb i^i>:;praptiqe of ^adiag. them daily,- would 
}mmM^fois(i!9 a. disinclination;; but ip Oertrude 
tiMf l^a0 Q0A9«: . We have traced ana described 
her early predilection for them. lie read, but 
he did not advise her to read, the commentaries of 
Fttrieft^ Ij^tf^ %tA Wbitby,. with Mac Knight's 
* tlaifmpnr6f tfte\^Vatog^lftfe he gave her I^w'i 
^ ^cripus Cdtt/^ arid advised hef, at some firturd 
period, to read Butler^s ^ Analogy ; ' but in stating 
his opinions, candor makes it necessary to add, 
:. ii.) how 



i»# fi^r his dp^roFBatidh went Of cKe fot^ ittorl^, 
fce tB^ght vei^y &ig% : he coMideired it asf tlik 
txdkh^m^t of a iniiid dapftble t^' the. deepest 
Ih^iigHt sind therhos« isaMifhe spelefarattott ; and h^ 
cmaitily did hoe ex'pett that it WW; btcbtnt h 
pt^^MM for girte at tehdoi, twt reared litider any 
ffltrti^Ular infliiettci^ o^ setfotis thouglxt,- dr ii(<sses^ 
h»| sUj^ernateml acutttebof intellect! H^ wdtild 
fcave b^il sfiaFprtied ^ rt!e rapid! gtWth of thfe 
prefsent age'9 doufld ?ie' have heard bur -lovely 
LeuciotfioS profess^ that ' she had • gone entirely 
Ihrdngh it^ attd feutid no difficulty in comprehend^ 
ingit :' he #<mld have' shaken His head; nor would 
he have givM much more credit to iotrtt of het 
fieniers.-— ' I like no reading but metaphysics^' 
said a young womati to him : — he sthiled ; fdv a 
Mfomeift must have been very disagreeable, t6 iiavfe 
drawn out more than this' rebriie from hnfr, in fcorf- 
versatien. ' 

♦ 

Of Law's work, his jadgmeht was very' different!, 
and tertaittly not such as raised it in' her estr- 
matiocY, theugh she did not reject its cdtmsfels; The 
charaeter addtcfmper of tiie writer, ^hithfHefaie^ 
well, did Bot recommend it; and the fSifatical ap- 
pendages to his romantic poi^traiis, umne^es 
met his apprehension in a ludicrous point of Vie^. 
It was not, indeed, to be expected, that a mind, 
which, however lovfrly and coiitrite ttef heart cori- 
nilcted with it, s&)od yet on a high ground 6( 
virtue^— a mind that fed itself froni th^ rich re- 
sources of the first Gbri^tian' moralfstSf,' eould, wifti 
complaeency, enter mto the groveKtijg stflicitttdA 

of 



of m wat]^ peevish as€etic. He who read; witll 
.glowing adoption, those manly, or may we not say* 
jdivioe ^phori^s, of Brownei-Mrhicb we select here 
by chance, -^^ Rest not in an ovation, but a tri^ 
umph OYpT thy pasi^ions. Let anger walk, han^ng 
down the head ; let malice go manacled, and envy 
fetteifsd afteir thee^ Behold within thee, the long 
traip of thy trophies, not without thee. Make the 
quarn&Uing I^^pithytes sleep^ ^and Centaurs within 
thee lie quiet. Chain up the unruly legion of 
0iy breastf L^d thine own captivity captive, and 
be Caesar within thyself*' — was not oi a tpmperar 
ment calculated for so low a latitude as that in 
which William Law wrote his chapter'^^we quote 
on this side the question, as equity demands, by 
p. I'andbm opening of the bpokr^*-— * How the 
imprudent use pf w estate corrupts all the tempers 
pf tb^ miod, and fills the heart with poor and 
ridiculous passions:' nor could he see life and 
nature in the portrait of poor Mundanus, who is 
sajfd, * wl^en be sees a hook of devotion,, to pass it 
,by as he does ^ spelling* bopk, because he remem- 
bers t^t h^ Ijsarped to pray so many years ago^ 
l^pder h^ mothier, when he learned to spell.' 

It w}^ not the commofi vulgar fep.r of being 
righteous oyprrnyuch, that made Mr. Sterling de- 
preciate the * Serious CpJl ; ' he wjsU knew there 
was little d^nger^ in the fallen state of human na- 
pare, and aboye all, in the present age of the 
worlds of an expess of righteousness > but he very 
iimph discouraged all attempts fit appearing righ* 
l^us ovi^rpiuch; ^ud it is to be apprehended, 
^ that 
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lliaty had Gertrude been disposed to submit faer 
judgment to the guidance of Mr. William Law, 
and to'eihulate his no^ impossibte Miranda, he 
would have warned her against affectation. Mr. 
Sterling was certainly no very profound arithme* 
tician ; but he would have bestowed a few 
inches of paper, and brightened up his recoHection 
of the use of figures, to hav^ proved to her, that^ 
at tio time since these aunts of the sceptic his* 
torian livedi would it have been practicable fo^ 
Miranda, with an income of two hundred pounds 
a year, to have set up again in bustness, twenty 
bankrupts^ — in as many years to have educated 
and put iff a ^way of employment ^ many poor chiU 
dren ; to have allowed every sick laborer within 
her reach^ twice the value of his wages ^ to have 
pmd the rent, and contributed to the clothing of 
many poor families ; to have made good all losses 
of cows or horseSy or by little robberies in her 
neighborhood; to' have allowed, even a small num^ 
ber of old people more than Me xvages they earned 
when young ; and to have relieved aH casual 
beggars ; but if we are not mistaken, for We have 
not time to ascertain it, — this is not all ;— our 
memories have confounded themselves with Our 
imaginations, if 6he does not maintain a young 
man at the university, to enable him to enter on 
the service of the church^ — Surely the sample was 
the gross quantity. 

But however we may under-rate Ihe fabors df 
^William Ijblw; — however we ntiay be persuaded 
that runoning away (rom the world is not going 

through 
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tbroi^ it, aodtthat $t noble miadritwitli fcjgird Iq 
out fellowHipen, 13 not)ncoi»istfait.>i4th;a« bu{»M4 
liaart towarcls.ow Maker; Go4 forli^i^ tbtt wq 
should, for a mqin^ati appi^ar to depreciate tb# 
sublioie pa:eci^pU in w}^iqi> tbcr^pppr mm me^l t4 
found hiii little dra^i^f at^ ^ai^^tio uh^i^jaLRUm 
Better^ ten tibuousan4 thoai^aiid tin^^ \^ri(e tiki 
Law, tbaalilf^.bii}> in. vrhose fomily he piadBed 
his peevi4bnease3i wA tbat there xn»y be two 
opioioos concerning ):ii8 wor)[» and llia^t: .we may 
9at b^ infsdliUe in ourVx we readily: C0nfq»d,.Trbil€!, 
pcacnpted by a tast€ f^r jqetic^, we transoribe a few 
vnesi of eulQgiuo?, which we find in our copy of 
the book) aud wbick w^ suspect to be of no less 
ftutb9rity t^ tbat ^^« l^te reverend Dr. Chsp^ 
m^ arcbidieaa^n of , Sudbury* 

^ ThU ex^^lUnt tr^Vi^. is written in a strong 
anxl nerv^ni^ s^^t and abounds with many new 
luvl sublnte thoughts; It ^las in it whatever wit 
jsuid wisdoo^ can put tQg(^her ; and we mAy venture 
to addv tli;iat whoever #ita down wjthont prejudice, 
and attentively reads it tbioughout, will rise up 
the wi^r ma& and the better Cbristiad/ 

WhcaMr* Sterling wf^^^ we wiil not say; edm- 
eating bk fih^i but iMstructmg his (^rentice^ 
it did not occuv to H^i M aeceisacy,. to qualify 
her for any ^fvt o£ disp^tationy much liss for tbat 
species of it connected with her faith, tier peace 
of mind, and her everlasting hppto. We did not 
a^t t^^tun^ Uiik so OMich of veHgion 9A we do 
.npw. « W^ had l^td dewn their Ido^caxds to 
decide. wh«t,>pe^ies ^f &ith 4mm^ iismt.o% <r 
!.:* constitutes 

5 
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constitutes methodistn pr speiniaiiisniy when he 
formed bis opinions, Gopd pepple wenifc to churdi 
on Sundays, an4 if living at leiwre^ on litany-d^yy 
and red'letter day5 : they k^pt their children in 
obedience^, and their sarvants in order ; they lived 
within th$ir incoioe^ 09 priaciples of re^^op^ di&- 
cretipn; B^vi(A duty : they cpnceived all interferepce 
with their j neighbors' mpd^s of faith, unlxaconiijig,; 
and forl)Q?Lr[jig, equally frc^m.. disturbing aqd fron^ 
traducing ..tbem, they .were, pot . driven to draw 
upon the . exchequer of religion, to avert the disr 
credit of the mpr^il departini^nt, . . ^ 

But notwithstanding thf^ seeming . de&ueincgfy 

her creeci was a$ 5a(e. ae that of any disputoi^: 

fihe was not in the habit pf risking aoy thingjshe va- 

luedy aga^inst that which she wished not to pqssess ; 

and she had^ cpmfnon-sense enough to fenpw, that 

whatevei" ?i fem^tle fights for. she staodsj a feir 

chance tQ.losa To bp select, in all. her associ- 

lations, w*s advice worth ?i volume of polpmca^'as 

she could have used it ; and to continue stedf^sjt 

in a faith she had; first received at her baptism, 

and then adopted at her confirmation, wa,s. an inr 

junction, np more difficult tp comply witb^ than 

the.pre^r^va^ipn of ]ier innocence .or her xeputar 

tion : alie -. needed no argyments to defend either j 

for she wore them in her, heart : and when .after- 

wards assailed by lig^t rea^oners with something 

like ridicule for her aversion to reading that which 

might crei^te doubt,, ^he co^ld<lefend herself under 

tbe ^h^Uer of th^. gr^at Mrs.. Carter's example. 

The 
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The writings of Jereifiy Taylor and Archbishop 
Synge, * The great ItnportanCe of a religious Life* 
the * Religio Medici/ the pretty little volume, en- 
titled * The Religion of a Geqtleman/ the inesti- 
mable * Prayers of Bishop Andrews/ Ray's * Wis- 
doin of God/ Derham'^ * Physico-Theology/ and 
many other works/ for which the world^has found 
substitutes, employed her Sundays, till her in- 
creased knowledge of languages, and a maturer 
mind, led her to a wider circuit Mr. Sterling's 
principles of toleration, gave him advantages 
which a , narrow prejudice renounces : he read 
Pairsons's * Christian Directory,* Bellarmine's * Art 
of Dying,* and Lardrifsr's * Credibility of the Gos- 
pel,* and saw the merit ^d the use of all of them : 
he had lived much, in tne early part of his life, 
vfith those respectable dissenters, who, equally re* 
mov^d from affected puritanism, and from the 
equiv6cationa»of a lax faith, accepted thankfully, 
and without abuse, the quiet guaranteed to them 
})y a mild government. 

His habits of piety had increased with his 
age ; and they had led him, by degrees, to choral 
iservice, and to a regular attendance on the less 
decorated style of parochial worship, where per- 
haps his presence was necessary to make the con* 
gregation ; but all this was the effect of choice, 
and was accompanied with no profession of pe- 
culiar strictness. 

It was one of Lady Luxmore^s plans of govern- 
ment, if we may be iallowed the expression, to 

inoculate 
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inoculate her. dependent villi faults, and then ex« 
hibit them as the disease of her nature* To the 
incessantly repeated allegation of a disposition to 
falshood^ whichi poor woipan ! she could not sepa- 
rate, b her ideas, from a love of the marvellous, 
which she had Jierself implanted, and from terror, 
which she inspired ;-— of insolence, which consisted 
in the feeling of a human creature under oppres- 
sion never resisted and seldom declared ; — ^and of 
conceit or self-sufficiency, which had no founda* 
tion but in the impossibility of being ignorant, — 
<iii as added the charge of idleness, and an endeavor 
to make it appear just Mr. Sterling* knowing 
the value of precept inforced by example, would 
, often enliven his reprehensions by the result of 
bis experience ; and amongst others, gave her a 
. fact which could not fail of impressing her mind : * 
* When I was a school-boy,* said he, * there were, 
nearly of the same age as myself, two boys, one 
of whom Has an example of industry, tlie other of 
idleness. The master under whom we all were, 
took infinite pains with both ; and using, as oc* 
casion required, commendation of the one as a 
stimulus to the other, and exhortation mixed with 
prophetic encouragements and warnings, he tried 
all that patience and discriminating care could 
accomplish, to secure success to the diligent, and 
to avert impending ruin from the slothful. The 
industrious lad rose to wealth and honor ; and I 
' have seen him in situations, which repaid, tenfold, 
all his former toils. The idle one, sunk in indo- 
. lence and apathy, was lost to w; and he mi^ht 

' have 
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have dti^d' without affording qs the only benefit iri 
his power,' the moral to^lis efreaifi of life, had I 
not one evening, many years ago, in .cprtupg ajopg 
Pali-Mall, m6t "him, and recogtiised' Mm as a 

watchrhan!'; -^ And dh^It i be a watcinrnan, 

;Sii'?' ffiight Gfertrude have said, under fbe influ- 
ence of her panic ; but her fate liad been long 
previously settled by J^dy Luirhore^s deciding, 
that it would be the sifting of cinders Oft White- 
thapd-mourtt :; — a doom that gave her sych a 
horror of -the wrett^hed object, that it was matter 
of great'relief to her mind, even years after, to see 
it shovelled away. 

In all liis conversations Mr. Sterling paid 

no respect to * la petite fnorale propre au.t 

jemes darnesf he would say, when any thing of 

the kind w-as recommended, * There is no peculiar 

•'Heaven for little girls : the Virtues and vices are 

of no sek,' though Heathen mythology' personified 

' them : let girls be taught their duty in its original 

' strength, not watered down into a nftere infusion* 

Do not sprinkle theni with goodness 5 let' their 

very bones be dyed with it- Teach ihein what 

* they owe to God, and they will learn what they 
owe their neighbor/ 

Having stated thus much, it is scarcely neces- 

* sary to add^ except for the sake of being explicit, 
; that be despised all shallow' petensions, and kept 

* clear bi philosophy-mongers and covert materi- 
alists. He v^as well acquainted witli the texieljs of 
all sects ;' and the progress of deispd had npt 

* escaped his ' attentiOii: Ttjat adoption of eVeVy 

thing 



\\nng ffhkH^ <;«9ie »iii(ter th^ geperal term, * Freoch 
pririoi{>l^/ J»^ hf»d jbftd opportuoky of tracing ^om 
}|s (teep ra^Xi iO tte ^leod^rest Tamificatioas ;i and 
<}ii9 i>piikiQa oC H neyer vaned*: be Je^t equally 
.fHwf ivi>m c^\^]i\^tWB9 bieehamcai reasooerS; and 
th^ YQtarm of tri^th and mtionaiky, who hare 
.t)^0n 90 UbisrAl of tii€»r cotniuenterieson die Di- 
vitie Will; fi^nd atroogly did he suspect that sub- 
's^qDOQt theory whicb makes obvious ^ utility^' «hp 
jte$t of ippiW goodf and aubstitutes thcit 'Worldly 
regaixi for i*$put^tion styled ho^or, and wbkifi, in 
}t$ ^t place» i$ Jb^glUy CQiDmeodabie, for the utiro- 
l^erved ql^ddiencG u^^iah we /Oive to Him m^^bo xae- 
ated us> aadn^ who^e Uwd we our destinies*. 

He did not deuiaf^d a pn^ofossion of religious 
faith, from a^tbora ^'O^ag siierely om morals ; but 
he wa^cb^ ^it^ tb? artifice of implied infidelity; 
and all equ^ivpoa^iiHi h^ abhorred"^. N<ine of 
the ordinary excuses b(ftTQw«d from a pornaitted 
j^gard to int^F^(> ^ tb^ k^ of giving ofience, w 

• .♦ • • . - • 

* Hit keen rclisli of what was ludicrous, made him often 

iQorry where a li^b|er taind vvouUl have be^n grave; km his 

* inirth never hurt the effect oi his admonitions. He admired, 

' 6s an instance ef deJrtrous ctjuivocatlon^ the authcmic anep- 

doteof the kcobite Lady W' ■*■■*» which h^ad from 

, ^e lips of .i^^r iwoce, Lady Fwacw! Ct n i v , afttjvwards 

Mgrchionest of T >' ; * Why dg, yoji not pf)rje to 

prayers/ said the old lady to Lady Frances, who was visiting 

her :— * Because, Madam, I hear you do not pray for the 

fcing^'-»r-»^* }f Vt piRay for the Scing ?^whi> laya i do not >ray 

fo tbe kia^^ i wiil 4iave you, :and those who sent yo^« 

j^n^w that I fi^ p|4^ for 4h» king, though. I do aet «biak it 

.*..:. the 
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tbe wish to conciliate, fnet any toleration frotii 
him, where a disguise of truth or justifiable opi- 
nion was the result. Nor more lenient was be ta 
the unnecessary introduction of the name of the 
Deity, or a reference to Providence: he preferred 
the adoption of those expressions, made synony- 
mous by usage, which throw a veil ovier that which 
the mind should not approach unprepared. No 
profane exclamation ever escaped him : never did 
he attempt to gain belief by asseveration. ' We 
may use strong expressions/ he*vrould say, ' till, as 
in taking strong liquors, we are insensible to their 
-strength ; and interjections are in general too fool- 
ish to belong to a good style*. Make no attempt, 
child, to get over the horror you at present feel in 
hearing tbe imprecations of the streets, or th^ dis* 
gust which some of my niece*s visitors inspire, 
when they cry out, * God bless my soul ! Lord God 
Almighty ! and Christ God ! * — it is odious ; it is 
.vulgar — it is impious to a tremendous degree. Tlie 
• Yea,yea,' and * Nay, nay,' are of a far better taste. 

It remains for us to speak of the interest Mr. 
Sterling took in subjects not immediately literary, 
but connected with literature and the fine arts. We 
have hinted his love of music, and that it led to 
that branch of it which we call ancient To mo- 



* What woold he have said to the lady, who at a whist* 
table, cried out, * What a mercy it was that I held the ace 

of spadei !'— or to Lady when she exclaimed, 

* By the living Jingo, the dog bu jamped over the wall !' 

dem 
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dern music he had the same dislike as to many other 
modern things : his rule was general, but the ex- 
ceptions were so many, ss almost to annihilate it 
Consistently with his radical notions, he thought 
little of melody, or of compositions where the 
manual dexterity of performing them, was the 
paramount excellence. No one who had once 
made the experiment, would have offered to intro- 
duce him to hear the Miss Rattletraps play lessons 
in succession, or Lady Altissima Macaw whoop 
a JSravura. Had Gertrude been indulged with 
learning music, thorough-bass would have been 
an indispensible part of it 

Of performers, both musical and dramatic, he 
judged without that prejudiced reference to early 
days, that so often stops discussion. He did no^ 

with the late Lady — , compare the grief 

of our great Melpomene, to that of a cheese- 
monger's wife, because in the season of a more 
accessible hearty she remembered Mrs. Cibber : 
he was, on the contrary, disposed to find merit 
wherever it subsisted, and to advert to the oper- 
ation of time, as a reason, when he could not 
join in the enthusiasm of younger men. 

In painting, his criticism would hare fotmed 
the taste of a young artist He demanded in that, 
as in all other things, a regular procedure from 
first principles, to the perfection of taste and 
finishing ; and no beauty of coloring nor even, in 
prints, any delicacy of engraving, could atone to 
him for a bad outline. — * If a thing is wrong in 
the first stage^' said he, * it may be dkguised^ but it 

VOL. 111. s never 
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never can be corrected in finishing* : ' be knew 
accurately the proportions of the human figare, 
and every rule of perspectivje ; and could be have 
prevailed on his niece to suffer Gerti*ude to draw 
the heads of the Cartons, ^b^ ipigbt h^vp availed 
herself early of his knowledge ; but Lady Luxmore 
thought no drawing fit for young ladies bu); ^w^*^: 
and the disagreement produced neutrality between 
tbem^ and tlie loss of useful knowledge t^ ppor 
Qatty! 

Statuary was a &vorite thence of ccMi^j^r;sf^ion 
with hi^ ; and in this, as in painting, l\e tf^9^t§^ . 
with a proper disregard, all that petty critic^si^i: 
"v^cbi leaving great excellencies to shift for tl^evi- 
selvesj fix^s on some trifle to admire* Wbooi^ver' 
Roubiliac's statue of Handel was commeaded for . 
the awf^wra/ position of the slippei- ;— wbej> folds of. 
silk an4 satjtin took attention from the aoiqiated 
filatures a|id the well-iu^ned Umb, he wa^- out of 
all pataeQce. He gave credit to the sagacity, hut 
not to the cpnnoisseurship of the sailor, who de- 
nied tlie head oi his ship to bethe Queen^ because, . 
having no ring on the proper finger^ ^ she C9uld 
be nothing more than the king's concubine^' 

All i^itations^-^all deceptions,— and nearly all 
representations of ^tilMife^ lie passed over, tocU- 

* An opinion somowhat similar to thi^, h^ eDt^rtnii^cl in 
morals. Wheii assured that a young girl wKo had disgusted 
hfm by -syinptoim of liardened effrontery, was impmotd, he 
Te)4ied : *' I idiibtihe postilbiUty ; education may mefko ber a, 
hy^oerite, ^ct- ii^ hir character ; f^jg^ fb^ cluMlacter vill te 
stiil.th&aiwe/. « Attd 80 it prated. 

vour 



vavT in ec3tacy the magip of tb^ peqcil ip tjtios^ 
works to which tho multitad^ cannot i^pply ev^n 
that happy general term, choer ♦ j a term of pr^js? 
which offended bimi is did all. indiscrip^in^^ing 
commendation, or ui^^ppropriate phrase. Had 
Gertrude ever described ^egrfndM pretty, or the 
mbUme aa natural^ she would have beep mad^ t? 
feel her folly. severely. 

Though he certainly tftok less interest thaij 
might bave been expected, in the affairs of Greece 
and Italy, every brancti of their arts attracted his 
Hotice ; and there was, perhaps, scajxely a public 
building in Athens Qr ^(^ Jlome, which be woul4 
not have recognised i^t sight. His topographical 
knowledge of the Ifttter wi^s sq accurate, th^t h^ 
might easily have made \X b&U^fpd that he h^ 
lived there ; and he f^ould have directed ^ travel* 
ler to most of the be&t pictures ip Italy. 

In none of bis t^tes h^ he the smallest affec- 
tation : his perqeptioos were too vijgorous tp wait 
the leading of ^py one ; and his p^ind w^ top in- 
dependent to seen) to be led ; be copld no^ per- 
haps, have referred to any ppint of t^me when a 
good picture or a fine pt^tue would have b^en Ipsi 
^n him; bait he 4^0Pld ij^Qt always p.c1^powl^dg^ 
beauty where he WM told he would iipd it. Trutb^ 
that basis of ev^ry p^rt of his xplpd, seemed Xp 
form his taiste, aipd pr§sent^d (o him for ^xan^ples^ 

9 Tke exienaiTe useMness of tbis adjteqtiye is ^ast learnt 
ia t}ie IsIa 9i W}^U We wf jre i^yit^ to ae^ * fi sl^^ff 

£S tile 
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the works, as it was then thought, of the best pe- 
riod of the arts. What he would have said or 
felt, had he lived to see the Elgin marbles import^ 
fed hither, alas ! we can but conjecture. 

His moderation prevented all bigotry: he would 
not have accepted rudeness for sublimity, nor did 
he ever fastidiously reject an improvement. Sca- 
mozzi's ingenious removal of the Ionic volute to 
the angle of the capital, he admitted as classical ; 
but to fbllow caprice or even convenience, in the 
proportion of a column, to bring together hetero^ 
geneous attributes, or to mingle styles, were with him 
crimes not to be expiated. No knowledge of him 
can warrant a guess at what would have been his 
indignation in seeing the milange of tastes now 
crouded into our dwellings. 

His taste for the study of architecture had, in 
' early life, excited him to read Palladio in the orir 
ginal, and rendered him extremely hostile to the 
style of building in the newer parts of London^ 
where, as he said, every thing was of the no-nation 
order. Bath, when the Circus, the Lower Cres- 
cent, and the principal houses in Queen-square, 
were its boast, he admired very much. Of the 
churches in every part of London and its vicinities, 
he had the most accurate knowledge: he had stu- 
died them with a scientific eye ; and making use 
of every circumstance as it arose, to improve those 
' intellects which were to render him back their tri- 
1[>ute, he taught Gertrude the value of foresight 
^y making her comprehend that of Sir Cbristoph^ 

Wren 
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Wren in preparing the arch- way under the tower 
of St. Magnus's church, against the probable re- 
moval of the houses on London-bridge. 

The tribute paid to talents b perhaps the most 
gratifying that justice can offer, or modesty receive; 
but we must suppose there is a superior satisfac- 
tion in waiving it when presented, since Mr* 
Sterling might have been distinguished, in ways 
very soothing to human vanity, if his own re- 
jection had not interposed. To an invitation to 
join the Royal Society, he replied by a gratefql 
acknowledgment, but an humble opinion that, be- 
ing no mathematician, he deserved not a place 
there; and the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws offered him by one of our universities, h^ 
declined on the same modest appreciation of his 
right to it But his judgment of himself never 
. mis-led him into an exaggerated opinion of obliga* 
tion. On an invitation to dinner from the late 
Puke of ■ , he said, * I should have re- 
ceived it as an honor, if I did not know that he ii^- 
vited the Jockey-Club last week ; and in spending 
an evening with a Secretary of State, he, who 
had known hpw business used to be done, was not 
at all propitiated by high rank, to think well of the 
striped occupation of reading dispatches, and prac- 
tising airs op the German flute/ 

We have endeavored to draw faithfully, and for 
purposes of usefulness, the character of a man to 

whomi 
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whom Ttrence*s eulogium justly and exactly ap- 
plies ; and in bestowing it on whom, we do but 
copy what friendship and intimate knowledge sug« 
gested — 

Naeiy illiusmodi j^m nobis magna civium 
Pfenuria est. Homo antiqui virtute ac fide 

and we will coticlude it, leaving it reluctantly \ by 
remarking how small, even in the judgment of 
Gertrude, wto the diist of human imperfectiort, 
weighed against a life unstained even by a vicious 
thought *. iThere was far more of Cato thatt 6f 
Ciqero in Mr. Sterling's composition ; and therb 
was a time, perhaps, when, with the greM Sir Tho- 
mas Browne,' he might have tiioughtthe state of 
the world admitted no milder refeolVe, \hati * to do 
no injury and Sutfer none ;^ but his severity was of 
that description Which rather Waits permission tb 
relax, th^tl seeks increased tension ; and whenever 
he met with those admirable tampers, that are oil 
tb a perturbed ocean, he made no opposition to 
the physical effect. His nietre knew not that shfe 
was bestowing gfeat praise on him, when she re- 
proached him, in his latter years, that any one pre» 
tending to be religi6ud, might pick his pocket. Tht 

^ We do not like to omit, though, as wc have not low 
tastes to describe, we hardly know where to ilfitrodnce it^ 
pne peculiarity in Mr, Sterling's character or feelings. Au 
invitation to dine on turtle or venison would have offended 
him : he thought the foible mu9t be vcr/ prominent whea 
%hu b^it w^s 80 exposed f 

censuer 
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censure was ^ot true in its fact ; but he wa« as 
much indebted to her a^ if it had been, a9 it only 
told that, whatever might be Us opinioo of his fel- 
low-creaturea> he could )iQt suppose them as cor* 
rupt as they are *. 

Those faults of his character under which Ger- 
trude suffered, venial in themselves, and even sa- 
lutary in their effects, hold out an important 
lesson on the consideration necessary in selecting 
our domestic society. His pretty amiable wife 
died too early to make any change in him ; and 
had she lived, we can suppose nothing but his kind 
acknowledgment, that even her solicitudes, though 
now and then a little teazing, were too flattering 
for reprehension^ and too well meant not to be 
laudable; but in domesticating himself with his 
niece, he froze his heart ; an J perhaps without the 
juvenile warmth of Gertrude's character^ it might 
have indurated. But the extreme point of Lady 
Luxmore's jealousy formed that of her dominion 

* We repent of having omitted another proof of his can- 
dor. To secure Gertrude from the danger of despising per- 
sons remarkable for any natural deficiency, he told the re- 
proof he had met with, early in life. ' I was,' said he, * in- 
vited to a private concert, where was a man so disposed to 
prate, and so little able to bear a part in any conversation, 
that between the acts, he afforded great diversion to us 
young ones. The master of the house came up to us, and 
addressing himself to me as the ringleader, he said, ' Young 
gentleman, if you possess advantages over others ofyocr 
fellow-creatures, it is by God's goodness, not your merit | 
and to use them to deride other8,is not the best way of ehew- 
ing your gratitude.' 

over 
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over him ; and had he survived her, the benign in« 
fiuenoe of his setting sun might have obtained for 
him a regard as tender as the respect entertained 
for him; by all who knew him, was sincere. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 



Fastidious gritf. Experiments. Religious opinions* An oppor" 
tune visit. A new master. A wdl-behavtd young man. Ham 
to make girls good for something. A fair xoaming. The 
- jfojorg num ta^cy. ^ 

QThere is an occupation in domestic sorrow, thal^ 
for a time, braces the mind against its weight : there 
13 a succeeding pome which lets it down to crush us« 
We cannot meditate while we act ; we cannot for-: 
t>ear to meditate when we have ceased from action : 
-—every day of the first six that succeed a death, 
brings its employ; and no one but the mourner 
knows how greedily the wounded heart seizes on 
j&very species of foreign medicine, even if it be irri- 
tating: but when the bell has ceased to toll, when 
the atchieyement is fixed, and when the next behest 
of the survivors of the family,. is obeyed by those 
whose new apparel bespeaks, the closing scene 
from which they are returned, then we feel that 
all is dope, and that we are at leisure to grieve ! 

But cpme^ cpme ! it is not so sad with all ; and 
after the day of the funeral, on which day Lady 
I^uxmore really did not gp out, she had settled 
herself in a very decent submission to ' the nature 
of things/ But it was not. so quickly that Ger- 
trude pQuW regORcile hcR^lf to .t;he disnjal (jhasm, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Sterling was now never absent from her ideas; 
and even where she had not been used to see him, 
he seemed to her to be with her. To be diligent 
became impossible: to be frivolous was almost 
necessary ; and to suffer in silence was her highest 
prudence. Needle-work was her resource ; and 
the motion of her hand rocked her anguish of 
heart. O ! what a low estate for Gertrude Au- 
brey ! at nearly twenty-one years of age ! 

The edge of grief soon wore through this imper**' 
feet sheath ; and any ideas appearing preferable 
to fa^r cnra, which were not yet roused eaough to 
amuse her with selfish care, slie wished to try to 
read ; but the expeiimeni, in its first propensity, 
led to the study; and the vacant chair would have 
said aloud, ' Your and my master is gone/ She, 
therefore, contented herself with her own little 
stock of literature ; and, a novice in sorrow, she 
imagined that a subject the nearest connected with 
that trhidi engrossed her ideas, and which would 
present images most in unison with them, would 
best niedictne her malady. She seized on Young's 
• Night Thoughts,' which, wth an excellent verbal 
commentary on their unequal merit, Mr. Sterling 
had given her : but poetry held dazzling co- 
lors to a ueak sight ; and, fancying she could never 
read any more, she laid down her book, and pur- 
sued her hemming. 

llie countess had not been wanting in such 
kindness as she could offer. She could not judge 
of the loss Gertrude had sustained ; but she was 
nt)t insensifoie to the bodUy &tigue she had under- 
gone. 
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gode, and, without gradging, she allowed her the 
tisits of the apothecary^ who was too sagacious 
to insist on her tailing food^ and too honest to 
gitre her medicine. 

If doing us We would be done by, b merit, Lady 
Luxtnore tnight now claifti it. Seeing Gertrudii 
dissatisfied with het book, she offered her what 
she was herself turning over — volumes of old news- 
pa:pers ; but Gertrude had begun to perceive that 
grief requires delicate shading. Dr. Young, indeed, 
threw the shovel and the nfiattock at her, and beo' 
ktmed her to the charnel-house, the school of tiie 
ilNrdniiderate : the coarse corrective might irritatei 
but it could not heal in so recent an excoriation. 
N^th6r tvoilld images totally irrelative to those 
bfefbire her eyes, do good : they could take no hold 
6t\ what they \vere to remove ; and every vain at* 
tempt made it more difficult to attempt again. 

'Tbt next experiment conld not fail ; for it tedl 
her to Ihe word of Him who told her that thosi arft 
blessed who die, and those shall be supported wh6 
Mve, in his faith and fear. 

This Was her meditation and her comfort, and she 
could well bear to be wretched with such consola* 
(km and support 

Let him who would abftte any thing of the reve- 
ifenee due to a ^promulgation so inesthnable, thte 
only chart in the ocean of a dissolving world, visit 
(fee dying, and see those who stand r6und, or *rho 
have just quoted tlie bed of death. No decision 
df presuming judgment, no subterfiige of dishone^ 
eHticism; ^Vi make the soul that iiais pruned its 

wing 
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wing for Heaven, stop to regard caveats against the 
authenticity of that which a corrupt mind, or an evil 
heart of unbelief/ has made it suit its practice or its 
views to question. When an honest man humbly 
hopes that he has obeyed the Divine Command in 
hearing him whom a supernatural voice styled the 
Soi\.of God; when, he flatters himself that,in cases of 
temptation, disdaining the allurements of the world, 
he has preferred that One Thing which he has been 
taught from his infancy was alone important ; he 
will not be put off with paltry corrections of truths 
which the host of Heaven have testified, or in- 
clined to explain his soaring ideas by the wants or 
the appetites of the body. He will not listen to 
the candid information of any one who, to rid him 
of superstition, refers to his own unshackled prac« 
tice, and in effect says, ^ You see me happy ; you 
know my estimation in the world ; but I have ne« 
yer given into old wives' doctrines. At my own 
' peril I declare, and I have striven to convince all 
witjiin my reach, that the testimony of ages is 
false, and the common consent of the best men an 
error-- Him who was bom, who lived, and who 
died, as no other mortal ever did — Him whose birth 
was predicted, almost from the creation of tbo 
world, and of whose re-a^sumption of the glory he 
had . left^ there were ocular witnesses whom I 
should credit, were my earthly inheritance in ques- 
tion— Him whose coming in the chan|.cter of an 
avenging judge we are warned to look for in trem* 
bling — ^HiM I pull down from the throne of his 
Father, apd assert that he was scarce mqt^ than 

one 
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one of us — and calling it idolatry to admit tikat 
^hich I cannotldisprove, I explain away, or I erase, 
all those passages of the New Testament which 
do not suit my purpose */ 

If there is an obeying muscle in the frame of a 
creature thus insulted and schooled; if voice, if look 
be left to scare the unbeliever from his side, will 
they not be called forth ? If the moribond can 
reason, will he not say, * And what then ? you 
may pay the forfeit of your temerity — a God of 
mercy will pity, will pardon and set right those 
who err because tl)ey dare not dispute, and who 
value the light he has bestowed on them too highly 
to risk its extinction. 

How shall the agonised attendant onthe bed of 
the dying— how shall the widowed mourner, who 
has seen all that rendered this world's best gifts va- ' 
luable, inteiTcd in the grave with the one who 
shared them, receive such strange doctrine? — Shall 
they not say, * Go to your moral law; pride yourself 
on your sufficient merits ; disclaim all support, all 

* We would refer— but there are stomacBs that can digest 
poisons. We therefore confine ourselves to a fact, and say, 
that when we have quoted the new sense given to passages, 
particularly to that in the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
where we are desired^t is almost b^asphemy even to record 
it*— to understand by the one thing needful, that our Saviour 
meant to say, he should eat but of one dish — those who have 
admired, recommended, and introduced this profane and unfair 
production of a sect, have denied that such absurdity could 
exist. We shudder even in recording what others have dared 
to fabri<;ate* We can only hoj^e * they know not what they 
do/ 

mediation ; 
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mediation ; but leave to us^ who have not been so 
mis^taught, vvho have seen no c^use 30 to learn, and 
who feel the necessity of a Redeemer in the alloy 
tliat even our best actions carry virith them-^leave 
us the only arm ^ mighty to save/ when the world 
and all its talsities sink from our feet : leave us 
that sustaining hope, not less exalted because it is 
humble, which will bear us on its wings over the 
abyss of death. Hide yourself from the wrath of 
an insulted judge, and cease to aggravate your 
crime by wearing the title, and retaining the forms 
of a Christian,' 

While the Sacred Writings continued the only 
palatable aliment of Gertrude's thoughts, the kind- 
ness of a stranger sent her, with a note, a little 
book, neither learned nor peculiarly wise, nor very 
ingenious; but which offered itself, in modest, pious, 
and consolatory language— 4;he language of un- 
feigned submission and fortitude under a h&kvy 
loss, to succeed that which might, by a pause, be- 
come again more useful. This humble volume, 
entitled *A friendly Visit to the House of mourning,' 
she read, till every sentence was familiar to her; 
and 3he was honestly grati^ed to find that sermons 
on practical ^ubjectip, and of wund (Jpptrine, did 
not disgust her ^ter it. To thg^ sucoeefied the 
serious papers in ^ the Rambler,' and other pro- 
ductions of the same greatly contemplative mind ; 
and with tbem 3be w^xed the waywardness of her 
feeliog^. Gri^f ^ew3 a chmml in th^ hnmm 

)ieai% ia which it ruQS ^asior tbm whm it is 

making 

6 
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making its cipurse tbroggh a region in wbiqh it had 
heretofore been a stranger. 

The only circumstance that occurred to chear 
her, was a. visit from Mr, Sydenliam, whom the 
death of Mr. Sterling had made overleap all the 
barriers Lady Luxmore's dislike placed in his way. 
She bad behaved ill to him till she had not effron- 
tery enough to behave wejl ; and therefore shelter* 
ing herself under the natural supposition, that 
having just lost a near relation, she must be too 
low in spirits to admit victors, she gave Gertrude 
the great adv^tage and ^eUisfaction of seeing him 
alone. 

Her kind friend was affected by ber dress and 
ber countenance; and his own feelings obliged him 
to let her indulge her's. As soon as she could lis- 
ten, he told her that the earl and his son were at 
loixmore, and would be shortly in London, and 
thai it was by Lord Luxmore's desire, as well as 
prompted by bis own solicitude^ that he had left his 
borne and them, to know of what assistance she 
might stand in need. The death of Lady Mary, 
which had taken place there, had not permitted 
them to stop in town, or they would have seen her 
in their way, j 

Gertrude could give no other answers to his many 

kind queries, than what hex personal appearance 

at the countess's conveyed : to the question, whe-! 

ther Mr. Sterling had left a will, she could make 

no reply but that of perfect ignorance ; for on occa- 

i^oos when Lady Luxmore's homme d'affaires had 

a conference, she had been so often sent away> that 

she 
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she now needed no hint to retire ; but to Mr. Sy- 
denham's expectation that Mr. Sterling might pre- 
bably have left her a few thousand pounds, she 
could answer decidedly that he had not done so. 
He exprest his regret ; but it was a regret that she 
could not share : she had never had the smallest 
reason given her to expect, therefore she could not 
feel disappointed ; and to make kindnei^s of one 
sort a ground of claim for that of another, was not 
at all consistent with the natural sentiments or ac- 
quired opinions of Gertrude Aubrey. 

Nothing could have occuiTed so opportunely 
consoling to her, as this kind visit It convinced her 
that she lived in the remembrance of those in whom, 
more than in any others, she could confide ; and 
Mr, Sydenham was too explicit in the repetition of 
his hospitable offers, to admit of any painful recol- 
lection that, for a home, she now depended on the 
very precarious life of tlie countess. Mrs. Brett's 
message to her was of the most maternal kindness. 
Miss Brett's marriage still waited the arrival of 
Captain Sydenham, who was returning to his coun- 
try, distinguished in a way the most honourable to 
himself, the most gratifying to such a father ; and 
she joined her mother in expressions of afiection, 
and the earnest wish to be serviceable to Miss Au- 
brey. * Our young couple,' said Mr. Sydenham, 
' must have a house in London ; and if my niece's 
bealtlr, which we are all persuaded is injured' 
greatly by the anxiety of her situation, admits of 
living in town, she has spirit and address enough to 
brave and to smooth all difficulties that may oppose 

her 
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her she'Oi^ing you any J^indoess ; aiida:^ to my Mir, 
1 hope you will alwsi^s find a brother* in him.'' ' 

Mr. Sydenham called again before helefttoMis 
and the countess having. desired she mij^t not'l&e 
troubled with him, a^ / shei was oei!tain;Lor|i Lu?> 
more had only sent bicp . tp pry icito her uncle's 
affairs/ Gertrude saw l\im , again akifie» He was 
thep hi possession' of ttie contents of :Mn SfeBrling's 
will, and could tell her, that the.cquhtmewas sote 
executrix to it* It gave,h0r» with.Mnie refefoDce 
to a deed in her custody^ every, tiling. for. her life, 
and to the viscount afterwards, bxcoiiting!. about 
seven-hundred a year, M'liich Lord Ppltairgis was to 
take otiiioming of ag^. 

The first shock 6f her great loss ovc^, and tlie 
subsequent sorrow giving why to a calm regret, 
Gertrude might have felt a new misery-r^tbe will to 
emj^oy herself, and in spme measure the. ability to 
apply — but the impossibility of finding any ^species 
of labor that would not destroy all the little forti* 
tude and composure $he had gained. 

But here interposed a conyenience, a comfort^ a 
support that sprung firom the good habits in which 
she had been practised, and wbJGh# aufficieotty re- 
sembling tliat employment to, which she was ac- 
customed, to prevent the yiqlet^cfr. of dis1;«ction, 
and sufficiently dissimilar to save her from draw- 
ing an afflicting comparison, found her a salutary 
occupation; 

While engaged for Mr, 'Sterling, she had some- 
times been so fortunate as to surest what was 
worth the attention of some one of his fr)ends« $hc 

VOL, III. F would 
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would beBtxm hours cm a seanib to obKge; she 
could go with accuracy from reference to refer- 
ence; and: he was too jqst to conceal her share in 
tb9t for !fyhich lie received acknowledgment The 
•coaiel|iffiiaei(lf this was^ in one instance in parti- 
culwr^itheffoiitisaiation of a friendship towards her, 
.^Wcbihad .be!^ Mr. Steriings ; and het fagging 
tall^i\ii»a'heSt& Icnown, she was asked td^ read over 
the maniweltBptj »and to^coltect the prftitihg', of a 
wovk of rBCBMitific initiation. Let* thfe terms in 
.inthiobthifrhi^tior w.as Conferred, serve as a proof of 
Ihat Jiherdljoafidor which accompanies wbsit iiifay be 
•caUed undkdifgested fame>^^ You will read over, 
my dear young lady, said Mr. ■, darefuliy, 

criticailyi. and unsj^ari^Ty, tlie manuscript I'^end 
yoii. Bemember,* 1 ana no relation of the arch- 
,bi$hopL<if Granada, therefore be not afraid bf thy 
.re$cntihg any degree of ingenuousness. Your 
want of infomiation oa the subject, is a great re- 
comniendatioki to Qie : since if I am clear to your 
comprehension, I hope I shall not be blatiied for 
want of pevspicuity ; therefore be sure you tinder- 
. stand me, and if you cannot, you must niake me 
^te^andameQd tillyoudo/ 
. Have wis liO' flatHery^^ no compliment drat could 
da afijr barm :^ <it wIems fthpbssible that i^he cputd 
. . n.^ : '•• > ^ ' • '^•' * be 






♦ On the subjedt of bestowing praise on the young, ihfi. 
mQ8t,a»|able ftrnotifi ofi#f) q^^ ^q^roof. We have pleasure 
in recor4ing one instance wh^re. uojae couldb^ necked. The 
present ISisbop of D-^— — wasof an evening, musiq-ppty wit^ 
oufsetves, w!here the ancbnimon performance of a child was 
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be zAade vairi by a conji^ulatloA on her igho^' 
rdnce, or that the subordinMe emplo^meiit ^hich- 
shebieui exercised from her infancy^ could itow make 
her arrogant. But the comfort she was begintiing t& 
derive from her opportune adoption into k n^w and^ 
agreeable literary service, feceived every useful 
correctitm that the countess could besto^ on it, and 
demandihgto see the whole of th« correspondence^ ' 
which her occupation, 'the near neighborhood of 
ber employer, and his delightful temp6r tnade ne-^ 
cessary, frequent, and sometimes Sptrtrtive, her jea-*' 
lousy roujed itself; and the character 6f Mr/— — ^' 
as a married clergyman, and ndt much younger* 
thaa Mr. Sterling, precluding all fern* <a% the power 
of * Miss's charms' in one way, she ha(d nothing left- 
to say on restoring his letters and notes, but * a finftf' 
thing to be ledrned }•— O ! Miw, ydu will soon have 
all the men in the world your humble servant^. ^ 

— Mn ^'s other wife, &ci' expressions wfafeb' 

passed With electric celeinty from her ears to hep ' 
fingers' ends, and there acted like the i^plicatim^ 

• • • 

• • ■ 

one of the attractiooi. Tbe nfost inbouftrdeci pramNi^isbe^f 
stowed OD her, praise more than equivident tor as eKhm^oj^ ■ 
oearer connected with mapual dexterity, than with intellect. . 
The youiig performer was presented to his lordship,. as if to 
. receive superior conunendatron : he KaicT enough not to d(S« 
appoint; hut he concluded with' obsei*Vilhlg' to her thatUbbf' 
wonder was, not her exeoQt^on, bat- ber yean, and encouraged 
her by adding, ^ Your eyes and fi[ngers;yaa are sensible, were • 
given you ; therefore it is no merit to possess them; but as 
yoii know what they can do, you must be diligent in your 
u%e of them ; and then, I doubt not, yocr >«ill, in time, play' as' 
well aB the lady who sat down to tbm instrum^t befdte ybii/ : 

JF 2 of 
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of nettles; but she never- replied. It would have 
been woi:9e tbin folly to havb given way to . such 
opposition. Mrs. Anne Britton being now again in 
Londopt . gave her utmost sanction to the arrange- 
ipent, an^ Lady Luxmore could only pursue the 
plan o(spfakutg italics,. 

One of (be agreeable circumstances: attending 
this inherited friendship, was an occasional invita- 
tion to.walki:whi(:h a kind and parental solicitude 
for her recovery, her health, and clieaiffulness, 
made her friend repeat whenever be could make • 
leisure. .It was seldom, very seldom, that it could 
b^ accept^ ; but perhaps tl)e kindness offered was 

« 

a§ chearirig afi the walk would have been. . . None 
but the degpiited .can tell how very sweet it is, ixot to 
bsedespiaed. 

But days did not pass now ai heretofore ; every 
tbtng was as in a submerged city : in the state in 
\vhicb it had lieen overwhelmed. The mill re- 
inaihed> but the stream that moved it, was stopped ; 
thei'e ^ds business going on,. but itreacbed not Mr. 
Sterling's study ; and in every reference to the 
hoaks there, Gertrude met some dagger. She had 
sitetched a little female figure, which had pleased 
him : he had used it to mark the place of his leav- 
ing off in the book he was reading. — O ! when she 
found this little woman ! 

Early in the summer, the daily papers an- 
nouticed the arrival in London of the Earl Lux- 
inore, and ' his accomplished son and heir* Viscount 
Poitargis, and on the same day, the latter made his 
mother a morning-visit wliile she was at dinner. 

The 
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The Viscount was how, as was Girtrucle, within a 
few months of twenty-one years of age ; and a resi- 
dence atn6ngst meh/ and nien of various manners, 
whatever it had don^ for his lordshii>^8 information, 
hadi cehainlv added to Ills external advantages, that 
of a manly deportment ' His boyish shyness of his 
mothei*, because she di^pl(^ased him, Sei&iped lost in 
more t6kr^ting feelings, and.ina sense of what was 
demanded from his chai'^cter : . he had much to 
say, though perhaps little to teU ; and that natural 
love hi Ksatty which seemed to rekindle ^e^t sight qf 
her, wa^ a^ conspicuous, in bis improved inanners, 
^ it had been in his infant vehemence ; he made 
her stand tip, that he niig|it judge of her height; ho 
looked on her hands fot '(he mark^ pf little injuries 
received at play ; he enquired what she had been 
doing, and heard from h}^ mother, >yitU pt disposi- 
' tion very different froip that which qopyeypd the 
informatiDb, that * Miss wats as.bppkisi) as eyer^ anc) 
vastly learned/ — * 1 always said she w6uld . be a 
good girl,' he replied : • I wiish I was half as good : 
but she must not be too serious r— you lobjc gravef 
than you usjBd to do. J don't love gravity^ you 
know ; it always frightens me.'. 

Circumstances bad indeed increased the seri* 
ousness of her disposition, into pensiveness ;. but 
perhaps the viscount himself did not know how 
great a share this very propensity had in fixing his 
partiality : had she resembled those wom^n with 
whom he was accustomed to converse, or rather to 
lose time, she would have come' within the reach of 
comparison ; and the comparison might sometimes 

h«^Ye 



j|i|^ve.;lj^ ,«gW* ^?ri . '^wt Jbosip .wbft lil^ 9er- 
fni^?, ilik^d.h^r.nqt wi^l^ any relation t^ t|ie, n),eifit 
or ^eip^^it .of :^^i[8,; %yf^^_ f^r hpc pwii,.8^1fke,.thnt 
■^be w^ e^l^medj ,a^ .i^e h,a4 neveir fprl^it^d U^e 
.f ,ei^tui»)?p^ Qor ^^ it (^r^e t|i»t <l€f!!Pn4c>d ; op^ ^WP 
©r ci?^qe., ; JNybat^yerj iyere tbe colo||« 9^,|?!?r J^^ft* 
ract^j tbey peyer fed^d, ,^n4 by, blei^'iiog.-IPJ'l'?. ^ 
uno^btrwsij(^ v?hit^ w^eo they were appj-Q^^hed by 
ptji^fs,. tbey bartered, tJ^ej^owejr pf.iiiju^ioftl^e 
^epurify of renjaioin|g,^nj.^fed; „ ^;, '.;, J, 

. .I^cljj Lqjcroore'f p^9titnen^„9.f ber-S'J^Vy'f^H- 
'iity for ^jrtrude,.had{ Pfv^r QOipe to agy t^ij;>^ r^- 

$ernblii^g .opjnioW ; If ?fip Wfw prqud of ijifx^ ,fpr any 
tbii:^ it cprtajaly was fiot for ^e endo^|]3^(^^ pf ti^ 
head, oj- tbe virtues ^f^ Jjeart ; but'^li^ jj«g^,y^ 
well perisu^de*^ i9,hpy,Qwp,.qiip,d,;tb^ %\}r^«^9}(j.^(^- 
ver be sjjch.a fqol as |p tbfn^,secipusly,Qf,(5[ei:t|;fl,(ji?, 
however fond be ipigb^^ve be^ of ^ ^ ^P^^i 
and.b^d ber,^wirc^|gb^^p.ttj& ob^e<;t^ifi^j{ Af^ff- 

, n.€^, ■ he,ir laciysbip's sbrendjsagacity .wo^yl^jb*,^^ 
pif^e ber ^jarci bcf ,to,^^u3f,r^t ho^oif^blq l^ye, 

. pot ^et alj y9a^rs.of dis,cre|jpp,. Tbe ^ul^ept. bajd 
b^a'l^^^ti tpj^pr.by ^ipe ^B,d,^ifind?, as^c^ij^g 
for caution ; but, inti^i?pc^e4; jO, ^* 9*n C9"victi9jp, 
sbe b^^ r,ppl|e<|, ' T^l^e miy^ ^irgrd, tbp,i,oy.tyiU njsver 

. )^ s.i|^.^l|lop|{|i^,; ^d as fo^.tbe. g|i;l, if she is 

^^t tjb,^ ?MS4»^f of ber belief of tl^f dangpr, d^d 

' ^9\«|ff^.^? ^F,TO 9f.^,^iu«tepept op tbe.^p- 

mim- Hi m"^^}^. wouW, not bay^ ftb^ 

tbe 



the truth; Gertrude would have bee^aleft ta W 
fate, whatqrar that fate might provei on the first 
moment of detecticm; for Lady L^3(mQ|^ could no^ 
rior could it be expeictedshe should, see. that what 
marred the Viscount's foF(une» niigbt pake his cha- 
racter. She had never asked herself what sort of 
a wife he needed^ or what cpuld contribute to his 
happiness ; and had she questioned herself ever so 
dosely, the odds were .against her thinking of 
' Miss/ She kept in her mind, it is true, a record: 
of those heiresses^ who, like the fruit of an aspara- 
gus-bed, might be calculated on in la ^veatime; 
and one of these, it mattered not which, she doubt- 
ed nqt^ would fall, ' in the course of things,' to the 
lot of the Viscount ; but the proverb * Marry your. 
son when' you will,' kept her tranquil ; and whe- 
ther he mariied os not, she cajred little;' The 
only expression that ever came near the subject 
-nras that of thanking Heaven, when a b^d marriage, 
took place, that sh^ had no ^ maux of a daughtec 
to trouble her with her amount*' ThC'tlianksgiving 
answered many purposes : it shewedher gratitude; 
it r^nindedGertrtide that she was qo dapghter^and 
it anathematised whatever could com^ uuder the 
description of love» 

It was but a small share of PortargisiV aff<sption 
that was claimed by Gertrude s acqt»iremeots, ' As 
be would have fi^lt disgraced. by her iggoranpe, ha 
was iin mofse gratified • by her distanco^frpm )t j hut 
of the detail of her mind or its furniture, he could 
not judge ; and either in commending it, or in cqq^^ 

tribating to it, he felt no otherwise ti^m he would 

have 
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hive (Jonfe, hfad elegant trifles absorbed it If her 
passtoji ^ad'b^en dogs or cats, or birds, or thina, 
or diarnoftds, or that higher class of plea* 
sureis ^ four in hand/ still with her head and 
heart, if they could have consisted with such pur- 
wits, his connate prejudice would have supplied 
what was wanting, and she would have been, as 
i^uch as now, the object of his tendeniess. 

B^t in the present state of her endowments, had 
bis lordship possessed the friendship of any one 
who would have had the kindness to see his mind 
safe over the babbling brook of folly — ^had there 
been in morals any friend like the sagacious Caveat 
Warner, who instructs sucking connoisseurs in bid- 
ding for pictures, or would he have lent his atteh- 
tiqn to one half bf what he had gotten by heart-- he 
wotild, in time, igid at a time when it might have 
saved him from doing a foolish thing, have per- 
ceived how useful, how generous, how dignified is' 
that mode of education lor. the companions of 
men, which, with duty for its impulse, and God for 
its object, places them beyond the reach of any 
power but that to which it is their pride to submit j 
which, in prosperity, secures them from the oppro- 
brious title of hqsband-hunting fools, and in adver^ 
sity removes them from among the Jruges comu- 
mere natas. * There cannot,' as our incompara- 
ble friend P M- observes, ^ be a happier 

being than a girl educated on such principles. 
When sorrows come upon her, for are we not all 
born to sorrow ? she will, by having been accus- 
tomed to yield her will to that of others, find the 

blessing 
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Messing of being able to obey : whei^ joy is impart- 
ed to her, she will, by having been i»structed that 
it is more than she deserves, or had a right to ex-j 
pect, receive it with gratituj^ and thanks, and re- 
turn to Almighty God her unbounded thanks, not 
only for all the blessings to which she is sensible, 
but for enabling her, as she will do, to bear up with 
patience, fortitude, and resignation, against all her 
jappointed trials of mind, body, or estate/— Forgive 
us, dear P — ^, for the quotation — it was irresisti^ 
ble. 

The visit proceeded, and ended agreeably. ' To 
the negative question put by the countess, * I sup- 
pose I um not to be honored with a sight o^ your 
father,' th€l vis(coant bad replied, * Why not? I 
suppose he will come when he can ; but when that 
will be, Fm sure I can't tell ; for he had fifty peo- 
ple to see this evening, and, I suppose, there will 
be five bundled to be sieen tomorrow. But I sfaaH 
call here to-morrow before noon, and then probably 
you may hear.' 

He took his leave, perhaps not exactly in the 
way he would have done some years before, neither 
as he would, had his mother been absent, but he 
took leave affectionately and yet properly ; and 
Gertrude, If her memory had not be^n kept in 
good order by practice, might hfive forgotten, for 
an hour or two, her lowly estate. She sunk to it, 
however, very soon after he had withdrawn, when 
her ladyship) who seemed to misunderstand his un- 
expeptiqnable deportment as a ground for repre- 
hensfion and caution, begged Miss, as a favor^ to re« 

member 
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member, as 3he supposed Portargis would be now 
^ backwards and forwards/ that ^ he and slje werq 
no longer boy and gfrl,' igid that \ it was not for 
her to give herself airs/ 

(jrertrude was piqppd ; * I scarce know/ she re* 
plied, * what your ladyship means :T--^id t bebavir 
improperly ?' 

^ Q dear ! no, ma^am, by no means*r-it is impos- 
uble Jf Qtt can behave improperly. — I only meant 
thdt Vvi sure Portargis's &ither would not be 
pleased, if he saw him paying you attentions. I 
only desire you to remember you are not boy and 
I^I:~«-jt'9 notiring to me,f to be sure, 'I'm nobody.— 
All I say is, take care of yourself, ]VJjss Aubrey-^ 
ym ^^ fQu^d, frien^ls all youif Ijfe, bi|t they are 
pnd|^; no oUigatton to ^02^--*- You have only to look 
jto ypuiselif.-^/f^^ ;5h4ll take cafe, of Lord Portar- 

TTwj^s. the first timje , jCrertrude . had ever heard 
a bift of even inte^ided unaniqoity between Lord 
ipd ]L^dy Lu3{more ; but it was i>ot the first time 
she had considered her own situation. She return- 
ed o^odest assurances of good conduct, as explicit 
as she dared make them .without recognising the 
hpnoit she was warned against admitting into her 
calculation; and overcoming her feelings by telling 
them th^y had no choice, she felt the evening-airing 
in Hyde-Park a relief. 

Tiie viscount's forenoon next day was five 
d'clock, and he was the bearer of something like a 
civil messiage from his father, regretting that the 
extreme press of business, and the necessity of 



gpfcts.t».]Lii^y]rfMiP<|pfi6n(}MkiAubiiey>: f Bit 
«^l&t^ tWi: iitailtfr? .^ (i«tty.' Mid iibe'!«iac«Hmti 

* you lo^feigiweT.i^ajiwfin; yesterday.'."'' - : . .. 

'* ! I An» kfiliQi am Aj^t, ;ta ;have changeable 
tempers/ atad bsr ladysblpw ' Miai Aobrey u bo 

ti^R. Pt> V'it^Jb^ 8to4i4ft*rrM..Iafty, ithdv^l«i« 
house is a school-room.'- . ' ; '.;!.•:■ 

Gertrude bit her lips, and looked up as if to ask 
if this were just. ' You love her, I perceive/ said 
bis lordship to his mother, ' just as much as you 
used to do :— poor girl ! it's pity she's obliged to 
mind you — Fm sure I would not— so good morn- 
ing to you. Gatty, will you come and take a 
walk in the park ; the air will do you good, better 
than sitting and stewing here.' 

' Do you suppose I have lost my senses, Portar- 
gis ?' said she faintly. 

He had been going, but his mother was silent 

he sat down again, and noticed Gertrude's em- 
ployment At the first moment when the coun* 
tess's head was turned, she gave him a look of sup* 
plication — he understood it, and again behaved 
well. Lady Luxmore, never consistent, even with her 
own character, went out of the room. Gertrude 
would have followed, as if to receive commands— 

* I don't want yott^' said she repellingly, as she 
shut the door between them. 

She sat down again. * This is too bad,' said 
.the viscount with some interjections^ * this cannot 
be borne. But, Gatty, do you know I am as- 
tonished 
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tonished at my mother's looks ; why, she looks a 
hundred. I heard she was very bad; but J wish 
I could have half an home's chat with yod. ^ We 
must think seriously ; lioMi Lord 1 htfW 'she 'does 
look !— Sbe*U die j and whei% will you be ?* *• 

.The return of I^dy t.uxmore, and theWrfval of 
an humble visitpr, ' savpd all necessity of reply ; 
and the viscount bufrried away to dine^ «nd ^ccom« 
pany his father to WindaoK - • 
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GHAPTER XUX. 

Trobabilitks* Right honorable punctuality. An interesting 
commumcation. An hmtation to elope. The matter consi* 
dered, Advisen seldom of much use. The tolicitatum. The 
remembered infury* The decided anffcoer. Matrimomal proi* 
pect, Mi^btced caiftion. Ekhmond. The deputy. 

• • • 

It was impossible, even for crushed Gertrude^ 
not to revolve in her mind these broken sentences, 
or to look forward, without palpitation, to the day 
which was again to introduce Lord and Lady Lux- 
more to each other's acquaintance : her own inter- 
est in the circumstance was considerable : it might 
alleviate much that she had to endure, or it might 
render her situation intolerable : it might smooth 
all difficulties, or increase them infinitely : the va- 
lue ofMn Sydenham's repeated expressions of kind- 
ness, now, rose higher than ever in her estimation ; 
and the kindling character of her mind, carried 
her, in idea, already to Luxmore rectory-house as 
her temporary home, and to her own exertions, a« 
her only dependence under Providence. 

But the day appointed, and seven after it, arriv- 
ed, without any but public news of Lord Luxmore 
or his son ; and the intelligence the papers gave, 
extended only to three days, when they were spo- 
ken of as making a yjsit, half ministerial, hitlf 

frieodly 



friendly, to Lord — •■ in the neighborhood of 

Richmond. Lady Luxmore exprest neither sur- 
prise nor concern : ' she supposed^ when the earl 
had nothing else to do, she might be honored with 
a visit, or perhaps be mighty ha.ve altg)red his mind : 
it was all the same to her ; but Gertrude wonder- 
ed, and though silent was uneasy, and wondered 
at herself for wOflderffig, and t^as angry )svith her-» 
self for being uneasy ; and when a carriage or a vi- 
sitor on foot broke in on the dull suspense^ and 
some umnterestiiig personf ^as introdai:^^ she felt, 
in all its force, the truth of the wise man's disco- 
very, that * hope deferred, m^ketk the heart skk ;* 
and Oh ! what ^ deadly sickness ii i^ ! 

The suspense was eindedl ; and Ldrd l^ortdrgis 
called at his motbei^i*, on h^wrsehackv M early OAe 
morning, that a person, given to stepicion, might 
have imagined he hoped to have arrived before she 
was tip; but lying in bed in a moriiiffg wu never 
one of her ladyship's ftotf^j ai»d ibe and Ger- 
trude were at breakfilst 

The' countess, in her dtdmonition dn bis first n^ 
sit, had predicted that Pdrtargis tfA^A be ' back- 
wards knd forwards ;' iind if that bafidy phrase 
means vacillation of mirtd a^ tvell ^ of footsteps, 
the prediction wais certainly accomplished in thi» 
case ; for his preserir temper towards his nK>ther 
vf as not at all of a pieces with thaC of bis^ firsf visit ; 
and' her observation aiter be t^lii g6ne, thatPshe did 
not know \that to make of him> wais^ not merely * 

* He opened' the err«if onf #hiich he dame, wh«&- 
\ -A- •• • ever 
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ever it was, l>y expressing his astonisbment at his 
mother's risinlg so early, when she could have no- 
thing to do,-^which would have produced a little 
bickering dialogue, had h^ liot interrupted it by a 
remark upon his soul, that the day was amazbgly 
hot, and the roads uncoitnnonly dusty. 

A few questions i^spefcfeig his movements, let 
out, as it were perchance, or in * the course of 
things' the Irttelligenee that Lord Luxmorc, in try- 
ing a newly-purchased horse, had been thrown • 
and was then lying, unable to move, at the Castle 
at Richmond. 

Gertrude was alarmed; and tried to alarm the 
cowntess; but drawing on her only a succession of 
repi'oving taunts, she ^sisted, and would have 
enquired of Portargis the degree of injury and of 
danger attending the accident ; but no ; that which 
was apathy before, was now turned into perverse 
anxiety; and to proceed in any way was impossi* 
ble. The only pnxrurable information was that 
of Portargis's intention of going back to Rich* 
mond, and returning the next morning to bring 
news. 

He was departing ; but recollecting himself, he 
asked for a sheet of paper, and wrote a hasty letter, 
which he wafered, and put in his pocket. He had 
quitted the room, when he again came back, and 
calling to Gertrude, said, • Tell me what place 
is this a view of/ Supposing he had' called her to 
look at one of the prints on the staircase, she 
went out at the room-door : he put the letter he 
had Wf itten into>er hand, and ran down stairs. 

Unpractised 
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Unpractised in artifice, she returned'/ M the 
drawing^roonn, with the letter. still in her hsmd'^ 
and her fate might have been determined tha^ 
hour, had not Lady Luxniore gone into th^ next 
rootn at the moment wheii: she obeyed Lord Por- 
targis^s call^ and remained there long enough to 
give her time to see that it wQuld be the height of 
imprudence, as well as. extremely dishonorable, to 
disclose what she had received* It told her that his 
father^ though niuch hurt, was in no changer, but 
that his recovery would be a sad tedious business ; 
that he could not endure to see the treatment she 
received from his mother, whom, for her sake, he 
heartily wished in Heaven; that he saw but one 
way of putting an end to it» a way to which no obr 
jection could possibly be made, as he found, by 
Mr. Sterling's will, he was to come into the pos- 
session of seven-hundred a-year the day he was of 
age, and of that period, she knew, he wanted but 
a few months : that a friend of his, a very good 
fellow! would accommodate him till that time; 
and therefore he hoped she would not be so silly 

and squeamish as to make difficulties. Having 

laid the bridle on the neck of his imagination, 
through the scrawling of one side of paper, the next 
told her, as it were in a postscript, that his project 
was a Scots marriage, for which he had prepared 
every thing; and to effect this, he should very 
much urge his mother's coming to Richmond to 
see his father, as it would be easy to get off from 
the hotel if Gertrude was of the party, and if she 
was not, he would be in town, even if th^n at Rich* 

mond. 
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blond, in an hour after bis mother's arrival, and 

should expect to find her ready to accompany 

hirh. 

What we fancy we wish; what we wish we 
hope; what we hope we expect; and to the expec- 
tation of some people, there can be no bounds. 
Lord Portargis had thought on this business^ till he 
forgot it was not equally familiar to Gertrude ; and 
he had planned it, without the smallest recollec- 
tion that his delusion must have vanished, and his 
love instantly have followed it, the moment any 
one had hinted to him that he had done a foolish, 
and she a dishonest thing. It never entered his 
imagination, too ardent for any thing cool to come 
near it, that she fnight be too wise to be thus ' 
caught. * Poor gixl !' thought he, if he did think, 
* she is so wretched, that any change would be for 
the better ; and therefore it is impossible she can 
refuse what no one else would hesitate to accept 
joyfully ; ran|i now ! wealth by and by ! a husband 
aad a coronet ! — and then we have always been at- * 
tached in a way that leaves no question.^ 

All hearts will not always answer ingenuously 
when they are bid, or when they wipuld do it, if 
in their power. Could Gertrude have got at the 
meaning of her's, she must, in committing it to words, 
have encouraged the viscount to think himself not 
greatly mistaken. The report would have beep, 
that Lord Portargis was, perhaps, not the man 
suited, very exactly, to promote, or even to pre* 
serv ' her happiness, or to whom she could, with- 
out many anxieties, commic it ; but yet that, from 

, VOL, III. G habits 
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habits ofaffection and gratitude, sbe could, vtithout 
aversion, and. with acknowledgments of unmerited 
distinction, suffer his father and mother thus to 
dispose of her; but tliere was one sentence her 
heart would have spoken much loudej? ; this was, 
that, without parental sanction, nothing, could in* 
fluenjce her; and thwe w^& another, of a very dif- 
ferent nature, which it would not even have whia* 
peredr— no, not even to her. 

One of the peculiiM: advantages of her situation, 
as^ we have in a former caise remarked, was (ti6 
hshving no on© to whom siie* could intrust her con- . 
fidence: she bafi, thcrefpi^e, no means of lessening 
her responsibility, of of gettbg rid of a moiety of. 
the blame attaching; to a foolish action ; and this 
preserved her mind in its integrity of exertion, * I ^ 
shall have nobody to accuse but myself/ is a most 
useful caveat against doing that which we may re* . 
pent of. 

To rely oit her ow» judgment, had been one of 
the precepts of her ever-to-be-lamented friend, 
Mr. Sterling. ' You. will find,' said he, ^ little . 
advantage in the advice of any one person : how- 
ever inclined you may be, and however able you 
may be, to detail the circumstances on which an 
opinion is to be founded, none can understand 
them or enter, into them, as completely as yourself, 
and after all, either a wish to indulge you> or an 
inclination to .thwart you, may take the place of a 
candid judgment. If, dissatisfied with the advice 
of one person, you resort to a second, you wall 
need an umpire;, and that must be yourself. Re- . 

membering 
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inembering this, she was not accustooied to seek 
counsellors ; not having been used to seek, she sel- 
dom felt the ivant of them ; and at the present 
moment, though the subject fully occupied her 
mind, she did not shrink from a decision, so clear 
in the point of duty. * Can Portargis think me ca- 
pable of acting so ?' was a question she could not 
satisfactorily answer. 

How she should conduct herself, was not so dif- 
ficult to decide. To avoid all private conversa* 
tion; to return no answer to his letter; and, if 
possible, to avert the going to Richmond, were all 
the injunctions of her prudence ; the two former she 
thought she could observe ; her power in the last, 
was more problematical. 

At seven the next morning, determined to se- 
cure an intemew, came his lordship : she was up 
and employed, and soon aware of his arrival ; but 
she stirred not: a message was carried to the 
countess's chamber: she sent her own servant 
with orders to Miss Aubrey, to go down and learn ' 
bow Lord Luxmore was, and to make breakfast 
for the viscount, if he was in haste. — Kow, what* 
became of her resolution ? She had no choice of 
action : she was a dependent ; and she obeyed. 

The earl was not better : but his son was not 
absorbed by the disappointment : he dismis^od the 
subject; and when Gertrude returned from making 
her report, she had to overcome the strongest argu* 
ments, the most seducing rhetoric, and the most 
convincing logic that the viscount coqld bring out 
firom the storehouse of his brain. The atchiev$ment 

Q % was 
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was hot too great for her ; but unfortunately, her 
antagonist was one of those reasoners who, never 
conquering, are never conquered; and when we 
have argued with them for an hour, we are just 
where we set out; unless it happens to us to have 
lost our temper. 

She had now heard the most explicit and the 
most flattering assurances of perfect happiness 
awaiting only her grasp; and if she had referred 
only to her knowledge of tH worlds she might have 
believed one half of what she heard ; but she had 
read, she had thought, and, with the law open be- 
fore her, she had been brought up at the feet of a 
Gamaliel in morals : she could say by heart * If 
thou Hast the brow to endure 'the name of traitor, 
perjured, or oppressor, yet cover thy face when in- 
gratitude is thrown at thee. If that degenerous 
vice possess thee, hide thyself in the shadow of thy 
shame, and pollute not noble society;* and the 
viscount's eloquence gained no ground. * Think 
of your father, dear Portargis,' said she. 

* I do,' he replied ; * and it is thinking on him 
that makes me so urgent; in his situation, he will 
know nothing of the matter till it is all settled ; and 
that will save a monstrous deal of disagreeable and 
useless trouble* I am sure it is best to be prepa- 
red for whatever turn this business may take : for, 
if any thing were to happen to my father, I should 
be hanfi^ered with, the Lord knows who, for guar- 
dians, between this; and October; and we might 
not be able to getoff.-^As to my mother,. sheV 
.! going 
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going to the Antipodes apace. Why, Gatty, how 
yott look ! — Are you going mad ?' 
^ O ! Portargis ! how can you be so unfeeling !' 
^ I am not unfeeling; Ym sure I feel for my fa- 
ther ; and Vm excessively sorry about his accident ; 
but what good will my thinking of it do ? — I can't 
cure him ; and we must think a little of ourselves. 
Remember, Gertrude, I have always loved you ;— 
and it is my love for you that makes me appear un- 
feeling. — I always said you should be my wife ; 
and perhaps I might, to please you, have waited 
till I was of age, and had nobody's leave to ask ; 
but my mother provojked me; it is all her fault: 
fllbe always makes me hate her ; but my father 
I really could love ; any body might love such a 
mm ; aod that, I think, is saying as much as you 
can expect; all things consider ed. Ilemember the 
fever he gave me with his wager : I can never for- 
get that. Of what value could my life be to Lord 
Luxmore, when he betted it against fifty guineas ? 
O ! Gertrude ! what a father and mother have, I 
had ! — -how he could ever think of marry^pg such 
a woman, I cannot conceive ; if ever they t^ke the 
liberty to be angry with me for my choice, J shall 
tell them a piece of my mind ; they may rely on 
it, Let me do what I will, I am sur? I never can 
be blamed. That bet of |i% guineas ! — fifty gui- 
neas to make me ill or good for nothing ! only tell 
that, and any body may judge whether my father 
deserves that I should consider him.' 

' Ypu misunderstand it entirely, de^r Portargis. 

lam 
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I am sure, could you have seen your father jduritig 
your illness, you could not have doubted his love.' 

^ Well, well !— it is my love, not huy that is, just 
now, uppermost in my mind ;-- — Gertrude, will 
you go r 

* Certainly not.* 

Without another word, his lordship 4ashed out 
bf the room, and left the house, with all the usual 
costume of ea^treme anger* Gertrude* frightened 
equally at his stay and bis retreat, and dreading 
being questioned, was at once unwilling and anx« 
ious to see Lady Lu^xttiore. But the eccentricities 
^of her StOA were always largely alloM^ed for by tlie 
countess ; and little was sftid on the subject, beyond 
a reprehension of * Miss' for not learning when 
fresh tidings might be expected* 

When next alone, it W^ impossible that Ger« 
trude should not question whether she had not 
ibeen too pr^pipitate ; but afraid of listening to insi- 
*dious suggestions, she instantly answered herself 
that she bad no cause to impeach her own conduct^ 
or to relax her firmness. She had too much firiend-t 
ship for Port^rgis to accuse herself of any unkind 
^feeling towards him; but her reason told her, that 
to join in his madness, or to give it any encourage* 
f nent, would be to surpass it. Whatever was the 
'{promise of Jiis early years, and which, in the habi-^ 
tual partiality -of her judginent, she could not but 
ffcink very flattering to the wishes and hopes of those 
solicitous for his welldoing, ghq feared he still 

4 wanted 
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vi'anted tutelage: she felt it, indeed^ impossible 
that he should not prepossess all whom he strove 
to conciliate; but in hb volatility, and notwith- 
: standing the unifbrm return of hb >heart towards 
her, she could much more readily foresee tim 
>dhance of histnaking many women miserable, than 
that of his making any one happy. With the ex* 
-ception of his sentiionts towards her,.she could, in 
all he said on the subject of hb female intimacies, 
-see cleady moce tlie maxhns of Abb^ fionfront, 
.than of Mr. Sydenham, in his practice : the ' hair- 
-breadth scapes' he had Iftid in escorting women 
fof rank to sights and public places ; the difficulty of 
^dividing himself at a ball ; the unfortunate con* 
-struction put on liis iagaielle^pvesents ; the traps 
laid for him by parents, and some symptoms of 
'having wavered and doubted on the point of fixing, 
jnade her perceive that he vabed himself on hb 
celebrity in the female world, and induced a sus- 
fricion that, ho wever the sight 43f lier, and the want 
of any other object, might establbh hb constancy, 
it could not be judged of till he had seen a little 
more of the world: he spoke of men ^ harrassed 
by attachments,'. into the nature of which she dared 
•not enquire : the faults of a wife seemed, in hb 
•code of conjugal laws, to exonerate a husbands; 
and he quoted Abb6 Bonfront for an axiom, re- 
•commending :it to every oaie ^ if they could not be 
•happy .in one way, ito try at it in another ; as we 
certainly were net sent into the world to (be uuser- 
able.' In the height of fashion, in new mourning, 
tie:de6med|£T€n iadi the agitation, of hb visits to 

pay 
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pay himself, by his own attentions, for the u^nt 
of observers : he talked of his father before the 
glass, which be complained of as being the worgt 
he ever looked in : he pulled up his boots, and 
fetched up his shirt-collar, even when persuaxling 
Gertrude to the northern expedient She could 
not make proper allowances for all this, because 
she knew few fashionable yciing. men : she, there- 
fore, thought it very absurd ; and hastily deducing 
conclusions, she saw herself, in idea, at one mo* 
inent, the object of his wild passion, and the next, 
neglected and ill-treated. She felt that her qffec- 
tiom could never accommodate themselves to these 

vicissitudes ; ^and she prayed fervently, that the 

temptation, just npw held out to her, might never 
again be repeated. 

Lord Portargis had been gone so short a time 
that it was but Just possible he could have reached 
Richmond, and dispatched a person from thence 
to London in the spac^, when a gentleman in 
9^ carriage, with post-horses, requested to see Lady 
Luxmore: he was shewn into the room where 
were her ladyship and Gertrude, on the latter of 
whom his eyes seemed vastly inclined to fasten 
themselves! He professed himself one of the. sur- 
geons attending the earl, and informed the coun- 
tess that Lord Luxmpre's life was in soipe danger, 
adding to his information, with very well-bred suhr 
mission to her judgment, an urgent recommendar 
tion of her and Miss Aubrey's seeing him as 
soon as possible. .... 

Gertrude was prone to I^uinan.affeQtionSj^ and 

not 
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not apt to be suspicious ; but, in the present in- 
stance, she very innocently borrowed from an evil 
quality, to render useless a good one ; and when the 
ambassador was gone, her feelings were ^s littlo 
moved as during his stay. Had she felt so alarm- 
ing a warning, as at any other time she would have 
done, Lady Luxmore would have been spared the 
pains of acting as she ought ; but there is a certain 
quantity of right to be done in the world : — ^it must 
be done j it matters not greatly by whom ; but if 
one person will not do it, another must ; and in 
the present instance, as Gertrude, who was the 
person in Lady Luxmore's family generally em- 
ployed on irksodie jobs, did not chuse to feel griev^ 
ed, at what she thought exaggeration, Lady Lux- 
more was obliged, if it were only for the sake of op- 
posing, to be in a prodigious tumult. Miss Aubrey 
had now no feeling ; she was much too learned to 
concern herself for ber fellow-creatures : it was 
below her to think of her best friends. In vain 
she tried to calm this perturbation, by persuasions 
that the danger was magnified, and that their pre- 
sence, unless the message had come from the earl, 
could hardly be requisite. Lady Luxmore would 
have been culpable, in this instance, had she listen- 
ed ; and Gertrude was, though justifiably, wTong 
in her dissuasions; but the motive of the latter 
was the better ; and the case added one to mil- 
lions, which prove the * Judge not of the gospel,* 
the injunction of Him who knew what was in the 
lieartof man. ' ' 

Let it not, however, be said or supposed,' that 
. J Lady 
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Lady Luxmore was too obstinate in ddng rights 
to act without any discretion : slie resolved, iu^ 
deed, to go ; but as the weatlier was warm, slie 
postponed going till the evenix^ ; and, in the meaa 
time, Gertrude had leisure to consider what she 
had best do. She could have betrayed the vis-^ 
count, and have challenged praise, though she 
might iiot have obtained it; but this was like com- 
mitting murder to save a pocket-handkerchief j 
and she deferred this violent measure for her last 
resource. Equal risk attended her going to Rich- 
mond, or remaining at home ; find here she had 
DO choice : she must do as she might.be command- 
ed ; and happy would it have been, could she have 
slept till the word of command was given. 

She dared not enquire. To have asked whe« 
ther she was to go, might have broken the clood 
which she fancied gathering : she had dreaded, auf* 
ficiently for every salutary purpose, the effect of 
the combination of her name with that of the 
countess, in the mention of the visit as expedient ; 
but it had pot been commented on, and she was 
thankful for the forbearance. She had enough be« 
side to distract her ; for whenever she fancied she 
was to be of the party, an apprehension came 
across her, that her going would lead Portargis to 
suppose she bad changed her measures, and was 
ready for the agreeable excursion. But even this 
suggestion it wajs of no use to entertain: it could 
give no liberty of action. 

An early dinner, in which the one would not, and 
the other could not, i9ay more than ^as necessary, 

cleared 



deari^ the wfty for the journey ; and it wanted a 
short quarter of an hour of the time for setting out, 
when the countess^ in a way that Gartrude wis 
perfectly ^accustomed to, asked ; ^ And don't you 
go, pray Miss?' — ^ I did not know yoor ladyship 
would ^httse it' — ^-Chuse it? why, when do I 
cbuse to go alone ?— what were you named for, but 
to attend me, as is your place?' 

^O !' thought jGtertrude, as she rose to prepare, 
^ now I see why my name did not give oflfence.' 

Better able to contend against solicitation, than 
prepared to expect misfortune, she, in approach-* 
ing Richmond, could not be insensible to the 08- 
iubrious <:hange of air; and though the peculiar 
feature of the road from Kew, might almost have 
led her to ask whether she could hope to meet the 
Thames again, yet, convinced it was to be seen at 
the end of the journey, she waited in a sort of pa- 
tient impatience. 

Attendants in abundance came out, on the arri- 
val of 'the carriage at the hotel; and to her lady*- 
iship?s question, * How is Lord Luxraope?' the for- 
wardest replied, * Very bad, indeed, 3 believe, 
«ny lady ; but I can't justly say.' 

Gertrude's confidence was shaken ; but finding 
the informant was the earl's groom, she began to 
hope he was merely an accomplice in the viscount's 
•plot. A little farther conversation relieved this 
minor anxiety, by increasing her rising concern for 
the earl, as his situation was, on tl<e testimony of 
^\l who could speak, very doubtful. 

The matter seemed now too seriouSj-even for t!he 

countess 
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countess to face its circumstances ; and \vhen the 
carriage-door was opened, and she was alighting^ 
she drew back, with a look that said she wished 
she had not ventured : slie poised on the step, and 
again retre«iting, she desired * that young woman/ 
pointing to Qertrude, might be shewn to the earls 
chamber. * Go,' said she, * and see how matters 
sgre; and then I shall know what I have to do.' 

The ladies again changed feelings; arid Ger^ 
trude, in her turn, hesitated. ' Could not your la?- 
dyship speak to Lord Portargis ?' said she. * Lord 
Portargis has not been here since very early this 
morning,' was the reply, with the addition of ' he 
has not seen his lordship tq-day,' and farther in- 
formation that * Lord Luxmore was much worse; 
than when the viscount saw him last,' 

Gertrude, even the dependent Gertrude, still 
hesitated. Lady Luxmore repeated her command ; 
rebellion had proceeded only to the outrage of 
^ J/e, ma'am ?' when a repetition of her cai^gS de 
descendre settled the business, and she followed a 
respectable female across the hall, mute, and dis- 
concerted by the painful consciousness that she 
was acquiescing in a breach of that decorum which^ 
not the world, its opinions or its modes, but those 
feelings which are implanted in us for the wisest 
and the kindest purposes, teach us to observe. 

But absorbed as she was, she could not be iiv 
sensible to the scene through which she was car* 
ried, as she ascended the wide staircase. What 
a contrast did the objects seen from the windowsi, 
form, not only with those which occupied her 

thoughtSi 
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thoughts, hut even with those on the toide of the 
house bv which she had entered ! 

Having gained the lobby near the earl's apart- 
ment, where she begged to remain till she could 
see some one of those about his person, her eye 
was caught by the river, on whose glassy surface 
were innumerable little boats, decked with white 
awnings and gay flags, and freighted with soft co- 
lors, and female loveliness ; while from the shore 
resounded the harmony of an orchestra, and on tlie 
opposite meadow, and on the nearer bank, gay 
groupes of persons, seemingly ignorant of all the 
cares and vexations of life, were listening to 
the concert. It seemed an illusion addressed to 
the eye and the ear. On hearing a voice, she 
turned from the smiling scene ; and her thoughts 
instantly recoiled to their first form of anxiety on 
the business of her aukward and distressing em- 
bassy. A woman, who bore the appearance of a 
nurse, crept towards her, and by looks, gestures, 
and expressions, ostentatiously cautious, gave her 
to understand that there was much to fear. Hav- 
ing answered questions, the good lady proceeded 
to ask them, and obtaining an affirmative to her 
queries, * Pray ma am ? you'll excuse the liberty I 
take in axing : but are you the young lady as my 
lord calls Gertrude ?' — she exprest the most vehe- 
ment satisfaction in the discovery, and proceeded, 
almost by force of arms, to introduce her into the 
chamber. Painfully convinced now of her too 
confident incredulity, her heart sunk. Ignorant 
as she was of modes of thinking, she looked not ; 

as 
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as the world do^, on that rotation Of mortality 
which, to the great, brings in the same breath<p 
condolence and congratulation: the scene before 
her was awful; and ber« her thoughts ci^iiteredt. 



CHAP* 
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CHAPTER L. 

j4Jeulous'hoff» A kelpiess.w^t* An obliging landlady. A 

teJUkd opinion* A sad mutake. A man ofmedicim, A 

destriion of duty. A substitution. Ideal happiness. An 
invalid and his attendant. 

Betobi: she could collect herself; she was at the 
beif-sideof one, who, whatever his faults or bis fol- 
liesi had; in the only instance where it was in his 
power, been spontaneously kind to her, and who 
therefore daimfedj in addition to general compas- 
fiiM, peculiar gratitude. He was sensible to her 
presence atid her feelings : her tears seemed to dis- 
able hitn from speaking ; and his short groans told ' 
her that his sufferings were great : he was- striving 
to articulate his condescending thanks, when his 
son, with his whip in bis hand, and a dog at his 
faeels, in utter -dbbelief of any increased danger, 
came to see how his suffering parent was, ere^ he 
joined again, on the other side of the bridge, some 
honorable misses and right honorable ladies, who 
were waiting for' the addition of * that nice yobng 
man,' Lord Portargis, to their equestrian party, 
and subsequent moonlight glide* down the silver 
Thames. 

The viscomlt's astonishment was not feigned, 
when he saw Gertrude standing in tears, holding 
her handkerchief with both hands to her eyes, and 

sobbing 
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sobbing aloud : — his second feeling was that of the 
most inconsiderate resentment; and without making 
the inquiries that were his errand, he quitted the 
room. The time, however, that it required to get 
half-way down the stairs, a little cooled him ; and 
he stopt, unperceived, to watch the movements of 
his other parent, whom one of the females of the 
house was ushering into a room, with the usual ob- 
servations on the weather, the dust, and the other 
accidents of a nine mile's journey to see a dying 
lord. To cross on his mother was, just then, worse; 
to the viscount than to face GerjtrudQ ; ^nd his .- 
present interests aiding the light of his r^ason^ he » 
turned to the window, at a loss to know which vjray 
to turn away, and began now to reflect that Ger- 
trude couli^ not deserve his anger ; he acknowledg- 
ed to himself that there was son^e puzzle in .tlxe bu- 
siness, and, sending his groom with, an.exci^se tp.. 
his party, he began to judge fairly ; yet he liked j 
not her being introduced into his father s room ^ 
alone. Curiosity and anxiety dispel/ed his fprmer, 
pettishness, and preferring the besjt infQrfn^ttioni ^ 
he again sought Gertrude, ,,;,^^ 

In the mean time. Lady Luxmore> whom the re^ 
spect with which she was treated, taught to behave 
respectably, had seated herself^ with all the proper 
assumptions of her situation, in a parlor where she 
might wait, in the undisputed command of qnei^ist* . 
jngfeelings> for the message wbiqh u^as to summpt^ 
her to her lord. She was driven to a necessity she 
would have avoided, and from which perhaps~she 

would 
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would even now have excused hefself, had she 
known it by experience j but she had gone throu^ 
the world thus far, ignorant of much of its cala- 
mity ; she had seen no one die, she had never seen 
extreme sickness. Saved, when young, by a squea- 
mish helplessness, from that which is often the 
lot almost of infancy, a cut finger or a broken 
shin, only sent her to a distance 2 her father was a 
man of sound constitution and occupied mind ; his 
death was not preceded by illness ; and sick ser- 
vants were always in garrets. The scene therefore 
that awaited her, was, even to her advanced age, 
new ; and she had time to prepare herself for it. 

The mistress of the house had taken the place of 
her deputy in attending on the guest : and so plea- 
santly was the time beguiled in enquiries of ' And 
who lives in this house, and that house ?' and the 

r>mmon-place wonder at the changes produced in 
fluctuating neighborhood, that her ladyship did 
not reckon minutes ; till at length, perhaps having 
no more questions at hand, she recollected her hus- 
band, and requested * Mrs. WhatVyour-name,' to 
enquire if she might see Lord Luxmore^ as ' she 
could not wait all night.' 

* Yes, certainly, my lady ; but there's a fine 
moon ; and it's light all night now.' 

The obliging landlady left the room, and went 
about her other affairs, while the countess resorted 
to the long narrow glass between the windows. 
Whatever was her opinion of herself, she turned 
away abruptly, and again wondered why ^ Miss* 
did not return. 

VOL. III. H Why 
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Why she waited thus long, must be ex^kitied 
by a reference to the situation itx which we left 
'Miss/ 

The earl was not without suspicions of his own 
danger ; and had, in the course of the now-closing 
daV, in consequence of the hint of one, and n©t- 
* withstanding the polite, chearings of the rest of bis 
medical friends, settled his worldly affairs : he had 
•talked of Gertrude, till his returning recollection 
told him that in wishing for her, he was wish- 
ing for his wife ; this had abated his desire to «ee 
her : she came now, therefore, when hope had ex- 
pired; and perhaps was the 'more welcome* 

ilis opinion of her took its date from the jour- 
ney to Luxmore, since which, indeed, »om6 few 
years had elapsed ; but it was an opinion so found- 
ed, first on that of one for whom he had the high- 
est respect, and then, on that sort of truth which 
neither time nor absence affects, that it waSnotto 
be shaken ; and as it amounted to no m(rfe than a 
discovery that she was a rational being, fftirly 
♦endowed, and doing her duty to the best of her abi- 
lities, under the encouragement of opposing' cir- 
cumstances,' whithersoeyer Lord Luxmore bad 
wandered, with whatsoever persons he had asso- 
ciated, or how long soever- he had ceased tb see 
• or to hear of Gatty Aubrey^ she must still, whsn- 
fever honored by his i*ec6llection, have presented 
herself to it, in the foi^m of it young wortian, deserv- 
ing- of: estiecm artd regard, ,and perhaps claiming, 
from his fanwly^' semetfeing of kin to compassion 
and tenderness of affection. The period neiftpsed 

i^ ^ ' -Mnce 
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iHnde tbey met, had not passed without improve- 
ment to her person and her deportment; and if she 
bad ever been an object of regard, she cauld at no 
time have lost her title to it. 

Her tears, the irresistible gush of nature's first 
feeling 1 had stopped ; and when Lord Portargis, 
who had relinquished his former feelings, al* 
most unobserved by her again entered the room^ 
though the traces of sorrow were on her cheeks, 
her countenance was fit to instruct his : he seemed 
as if ashamed of something wrong in his behavior, 
and desirous to make amends for it ; but the tran- 
sient virtue was, in an instant, chased away, by her 
replying to his first words, with a request that he 
would have the goodness to go to Lady Luxmore, 
y^Q might probably be waiting in the carriage — as 
his father, she presumed, would now wi^h tg soe 

her. 

To the irritable apprehension of Portargis, this 
was a command to withdraw and quit the field : 
perverse indignation would have dictated obefl}- 
^nce; but his father, by a motion with hiii hsmd, 
^yed him, and then in a faint, but not very placid 
voice, requested that he might not be troubled, as 
he had no occasion to see any body. 

^ Am I to go and tell my mother so ?' asked the 
viscount, still alive to the pleasure of mischief. 

' O ! no,' said Gertrude, * let fm go to her.' -^ 

• To utter another prohibition seemed beyond the 
earl's powers ; but he bad so £ar ftr^adi his least-dis- 
abled band, as to grasp her wrist; and thi^ thQ tw- 

derness dw to his imbeciUty,, r^ctrod i pQwerfoi 

us restraint 
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restraint on her movements; her distress was grotr- 
inn ureat, when the arrival of one of the medical 
gentlemen released her ; and hurried into a pro- 
mise not to quit the house without returning, she 
went to meet the expected displeasure of her pa- 
troness. To her, she represented the earl's situa- 
tion, as she now indeed really believed it, desperate. 
She could truly say she thought his mind very much 
affected ; and if there was any artifice in her nar- 
rative, it consisted in her endeavoring to persuade 
Lady Luxmore that the earl consulted her peace in 
begging her not, at present, to urge seeing him. In 
this, her ladyship readily acquiesced, with only a 
few hints of ^ the non-importance of wives/ 

To get back to London was the next solicitude ; 
and as if fearful that tlie dispensation should be re- 
tracted, she was in haste to be gone. Gertrude's 
returning home with her was a matter unquestion- 
ably in * the course of things,' and how to keep 
her promise of seeing his lordship again, was a co>i- 
sideration requiring more contrivance than she 
had at hand. But matters soon arranged them- 
selves for her convenience ; and a request from the 
gentleman whom she had left with the earl, to be 
allowed the honor of speaking to Lady Luxmore, 
freed her from this embarrassment. 

This gentleman, who was an assistant left in 
waiting, and who knew only that in the absence of 
his principal he was to watch the earl of Luxmore, 
who had with him a son called Lord Portargis, 
and was now visited by a Lady Luxmore, unto- 
wardly^ at first sight, imbibed a fatal error ; and as, 
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«ven if the countess ever had been named in his. 
hearing by father or son, it was merely by the style 
and title of Lady Luxmore, he knew not how she 
stood allied, he, trusting more the eyes in his head 
than those of his politeness, was so very absurd as 
to set down in his judgment a woman some years' 
under threescore, and whose full age, ill health, and 
a fretful temper, had stamped 6n her forehead, for 
the mother of a man whose appearance, under 
every disadvantage, m as younger than his time of 
life, but who was not yet forty. Still more despe- 
rately did this dealer in diagnostics *err, when on 
entering the room, and paying the ' debitam r€ve- 
rentiam* to the countess, his eye passed on to her 
truly sorrowful dependent, whose countenance, dis- 
figured by that part of her grief which she had in- 
dulged, and writhed by that which she strove to sup- 
press, was turned from him, but whose figure ex- 
plained to him the message he came to deliver. 

^ I believe, Miss,' said the man of medicine, 
going up ridiculously close to her back, * it is to 
you I must address myself/ 

* Pray, Sir, how do you find my lord r' inter- 
rupted Lady Luxmore, as if vindicatinjg her de- 
prest consequence. 

^ Why, on the whole my lady/ replied he, stop- 
ping short in his walking up to Gertrude, ^ I think 
very sadly indeed. I am sorry to say my lady, 
my lord, your son I presume, has had a very bad 
fall, a very ugly fall, my lady, indeed, I give you 
my honor — indeed, it is impossible for any of us, 
or any man in the profession, to aay.what is the 

«xtent 
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extent of the mischief, but a few days will sfaew^ 
H is not for" his limbs that I fear, it is something 
worse thgit I apprehend-^and in that ca#e, you 
know, my lady, a {^w days may docide the business 
— there is, indeed, a most dreadful bruise oil tb6 
led patella — the right huments is a sad suQerer, 
and thj5 periosteum pf that t^m iis- greatly injured; 
in short, there is hardly a part that hav(B riot suf* 
fered mc^re or less ; but, alter all, there's np saying 
-^I think he's better — his pulse are better *.' 

* For Heaven's sake,' uttered ]Lady Luxmore, 
indjgnant at the mistake under which sjie Suffered, 
* don't talk to me, Sir, of such things ;— ^what do I 
know about them V 

* Beg pardon, my lady, indeed upon my honor 
— but 1 thought as so many ladjes now study ana? 
tomy for their drawings and amusement^ — ^your la-r 
dyship perhaps does not give into the fashion of 
keeping a skeleton, by way of study;' 

' Not I indeed, Sir ; I thought you ^d ypu ha4 
MB»sthing to say/ 

- * W.e fife vfery sorry to say, we do pot caricatare ia mak* 
jng ojof medical man $in against the rule that * a verb 
agrees with its nominative case/ It is matter of unqualified 
\vonder to hear tiie most sensible men — nicn who are schov 
lars, and Who have every medical recommendation, adopt 
^liik aknos^ fashionable ignorance of making piiise plural. 
|i is desi:enii«if on the horn-'book to remind tiiem that, «$ 
gpiUse Jias ;a jploral of its own, it cannot be a plqral in itssio-' 
jjularfprai.-^Do, we intr.eat you, good gentlemen, indulge 
us by sayiiag, * Vour pulse is steadier, your pulse is weak,' a$ 
•psed tol)e the fashion ; or we can never talk of * the throb* 
^mg^ubei Of tiM braiar 

* O! yes^ 
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- * O! ' yes,, my lady ; to that young lady ; I sup- . 
pose she is the young lady, the Miss Aubi'ey, that 
hisloniship talks of and wishes to set up to night.' 

* Gtood God! Sir. . Is nay lord mad ?' 

* A little comase at times, my lady. There cer- 
tainly caa be no Beed of the youug lady's giving 
herself that . ti^uble ; for the nui'sc and my lord's 
man will watch him, and / shall be in the house ; 
but as we make it a general rule to indulge pati- 
ent, wider particular ciixumstances^ in all their 
w^iikis: and fancies, i(t peihaps would be as well to 
iiiduige. his Jordship, if it can be done without great 
inconvenience. I will not say this 7nay not be tha 
la^ night — and, iu that case you know — ^. 
Come deal- young lady, do'nt cry so,' continued 
he, patting Gertrude's back, 'think of my lord's, 
poor mother, my lady Ixere. Well! my lady, what. 
am 1 to ^y to my patient ?' 

* O! Sir, it must be just as you all please, for I 
see Vm nobody here: — ^mother indeed!' — replied 
the countess in no soft accents. 

* Nobody?* returned the' medical man in a 
ifcarp tone of interrogation, which he softened be- 
tbre he ventured to piocecd. ' I'm sur^, my lady ; 
I hope I didn't say any thing disresp^^ctful ; Vm 
sure I didn't mean it at least; 1 only meant to sa}> 
that as my lord had expressed a wish for the young 
lady's setting up, and it may, as I say, God knows. — • 
I give you my bonor-r-be the last night, I. thought 
if your ladyship could manage it, it would. i)^ a sa- 
tisfaction to your son and all parties. I dare say^ 
if your ladyship approves it, your ladyship can be 

accom- 
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accommodated with a bed in the house. Will ydu 
give me leave to make enquiries?* 

Lady Luxmore was at a loss: she was not 
very willing to disturb her own comforts by 
remaining from home during the night ; yet hav- 
ing complained of being nobody, she saw that* 
by abandoning Richmond and the earl, $he should 
subscribe to her own degradation, and delegate to 
one whom she certainly did not wish to make vain, 
those cares and offices from which alone she could 
derive importance : she therefore suffered the bell to 
be rung, and the hostess to be summoned ^d ques? 
tioned. 

The apothecary interrogated; and the first ques^ 
tions produced ans\^ers that left Lady Luxmore no 
excuse for deserting her conjugal duty. Beds in 
abundance ; and every room possessing peculiar 
charms and accommodations! But the operation 
of Lady Luxmore's active mind bad, even while she 
was listening, digested her plan ; and she had de- 
cided that, as she could be called to nothing that 
was not disagreeable, it was best to get out of 
hearing. In leaving Gertrude, there was qothiiig 
to apprehend for herself, as she heard a will wa$ 
made; nor could there be any anxiety for the girl^ 
but that she might be fatigued and agonised, and 
feel deserted and wretched. Any scruples, incjr 
dent to weak minds, with regard to delicacy or ^pT 
pearances, to do her justice, never occurred to her. 
As soon, therefore, as she had taken the refresh- 
ment of coffee, and her coachman chose to be 
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ready, she prepared to return home, and to leave 
herpro/eg'eeoverwhehned witli the awfulness of Jier 
novel situation, and utterly at a loss to know how 
slie was to get through the next twenty-four hours. 

The mistress of the house, when this decision 
first reached her ears, prompted, either by com- 
passion, or chusing to take her orders from the 
principal, had introduced herself, with an apology 
for her intrusion, and a tender of all in ^er power 
fpr the young lady. She even offered to leave a 
person to sit up with her, or to share her vigil 
Ijerself. Observing, that no provision of clothes 
could have been made for so sudden an emer- 
gency, she requested leave to furnish from her 
Qwn wardrobe, what the young lady might want : 
— ^she would have put a small bed into. Lord Lux- 
more'sroom; and, with the true feeling of woman 
for woman, she declared she could not bear the 
thought of her sitting up thus couifortitss. 

Gertrude tried to stop her tears, that she might 
express her acknowledgments ; but the countess, 
Twho was then pacing backwards and forwards, till 
the floor resounded with the hammers of her heels, 
eaved her the exertion, by returning 'thank^j for 
•jvhat she felt as impertinence, and intimated, 
rather reprehendingly, that persons in Miss Au- 
brey's situation, could not ' be kept to do nothing:* 
she professed she sa\y ' ilo great matter in sitting 
up through one summer's niglit.' * Miss Aubrey 
was strong enough for any thing ;' and she was 
^ pld enough to take care gi herself.' ^ She could 

have 
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have some tea in the night, if she chose it, and go * 
to bed as soon as people were abou't' 

The hostess retreated in respectful silence ; and 
' Lady Luxmore's carriage being announced, Ger- 
trude attended her across the hall. Her feeling, 
when having watched the wheels round the first 
corner, she retreated from the door to avoid the 
gaze of some dragoon-officere, was not enviable. 

She returned to the parlor where she had been 
before; and now looking on the Thames, scarcely- 
conscious that she saw it, she began to strip her 
situation of all extraneous circumstance, and to 
consider what it was, and what it demanded. 

She knew enough of the history of human na- 
ture, to be convinced, that few of its calamities 
could be new cases, and of her duty to perceive, 
that they were to be met with fortitude and com- 
posure. Had she, at this moment, been possessed 
of all the theory of the most refined sentiment, 
she would not have seen its utility; slie would 
have fancied, that superfluous feelings tend 
to paralyze the mind by excessive excitation ; and 
that their indulgence is t6o much connected with 
the letrogade inclination of self-love, to be highly 
laudable: she would have recollected what she 
had often heard from Mr. Sterling, that our feel- , 
ings are the wings^ not the j^e^ of our duty ; that 
the performance of it must have its source in the 
plain principle of obedience to the revealed will 
of God ; and that a conscience kept watchful and 
tender on this point, will be, almost without the 

exception 
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I exception of one CKample, sufficiently sympathetic 

to answer every just claim, even on its fiocst 
;aflections. 

Having collected the forces of her mind, she 
^It composed, tlK>ugh unhappy; and losing all 
ijense of hei- exListeuce as a protected dependent, 
she assumed her new character of active responsi- 
Jbility. 

Thus courageous, and made, by want of use, 
reluctant to giving trouble, she was going to the 
bar to request that the nurse might be called out 
of Lord Luxmore s room ; but when, on opening 
the door, she saw loungers about, she felt her 
yoruth, her height, and her supposed aukwardnesB, 
Itnd retreating, she rang tlie bell — ^not as bells in 
Jiotels are usually rung ; — its one note was instan* 
taneottsly answered. — It had the effect of Lord 

L ^'s low voice in a crouded court— it was 

heard distinctly ; and her message was conveyed 
ipimediately- 

No soooer was his lordship aware that his wish 
Jiadbeen obeyed, and bis 'countess was gone, than 
lie^ent for Gertrude : his son was his ambassador; 
and it ^vas at this moment very difficult for the 
viscount to tell himself, whether he was more 
pleased with her detention, or vexed that his father 
shoukj be tlie person to detain her. But, in the 
present case, there was nought to be said. She 
was cajled to a very serious office; and perhaps 
her juvenile loyer flattered himself, that it not only 
would not last long, but in its termination would 
ra^nove all exposition, ali difficulties, and all re-^ 

' gards 
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gards hostile to his passion, which painted every 
earthly gratification, as centered in the power to 
make dear Gertrude, what he supposed, happy, 
and the exliibiting her to the admiring world in 
Hyde park, embarked with him in one of the most 
perfect of fashionable vehicles, while he should 
dispose the movements of the finest hoiTses that 
could be procured, and share, as the prime source 
of her splendor, more than half the envy of those 
who looked up to tliem, — ^For this supreme satis- 
faction, who can wonder that he wished all ob- 
stacles removed ? 

In the domestic relations of the earl of Lux- 
more's family, there had occurred very little to 
tutor, to any good purposes, the hearts of a rising 
generation. Lord Portargis, in his father and 
mother, had seen nothing of the matrimonial cha- 
racter, but its disgusts, aversions, and inconve- 
niences ; yet, as he had little respect for one pa- 
rent, and the n)ost decided antipathy to the other, 
he took no lessons that could do him hurt, or 
adopted prejudices that could influence him to 
found his future practice in early example. He 
had, from infancy, loved Gertrude, as' his first 
acquaintance ; and her disposition towards him, 
had added a sentiment to his affection, which he 
was scarcely conscious that she deserved, or he felt, 
A vague idea of the superiority of her mind, and 
the consequent usefulness of her advice, which 
the s^Qur at Luxmore had greatly elevated, had 
inspired respect and deference for her. He con- 
sidered her ^s barbarously treated by his mother, 

and 
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and therefore gave her his pity ; and now, that in 
returning to her, he was somehow aware of the 
improvements attendant on youth not ill employed^ 
there wanted as much opposition as he fancied 
he should meet from his father's regard to his 
family-interests, — as much prospect of tormenting 
his mother, — as much fear that any delay might 
be fatal to his hopes, and as much doubt as Ger- 
trude's reserve kept awake, — to say nothing of the 
jealousy which the earl occasioned him, to fix 
on his heart a predilection, which the vehemence 
of his natural temper, rather curbed than cured 
by the thwarted discipline of his early years, and 
mis-directed by the subsequent policy of Abb6 
Bonfiront, must, of necessity, make formidably 
passionate. 

After a few minuses' intrusion on the earl'a 
patience, ^hile he was endeavoring to steel Ger- 
trude's heart against the natural sympathy called 
out in the exercise of one of the most interesting 
of humane offices, he allowed her to go to the 
chamb^', and take her seat by the bedside. 

The young lord had no disguise in his compo- 
sition : he had never pretended to virtues he had 
not; nor did he design now to vary from his for- 
mer ingenuousness. He had, before he was twelve 
years old, when his mother had accidentally af- 
fronted him, written a parody on * La Brebis et 
I'Agneau* of Florian s * Bon Fils ;' and he left it, 
without envy or emulation, as he conscientiously 
might do, to the pious Finnins and Mesdames 
• Marcelles, to exhibit, for the amusement of an 

admiring 
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admiring audience, puerile nonsense, and the eallf 
of sentiment Sometimes, indeed, when be ba4 
found among tiie Eton grouped of embryc^states^ 
men, and bishops in poteniidj one sensible to the 
goodness of a father \^'ho indulged what claimed in- 
dulgence and corrected what needed correction, he 
would wish that such a parent bad been his ; but any 
serious thought, ift^as, to Portargis, painful (thought ; 
and any intrusions of this kind were generally dis« 
missed witii a consoling reflection, that it might 
^ .all be as well in the end,' and that, ^ what suited 
one person, might not suit another/ 

Lord Portargis must not then be involved in 
the slightest suspicions of hypocrisy, when he pro- 
fessed \iimBi^\i dttermincd to sit up with his father 
through this night ; nor was his father very par- 
ticularly concerned for the disturbance this would 
be to his son s comfoi% when he requested hini to 
give up his intention, and go to bed. To get rid 
of each other civilly, was the sole integral view of 
each. — Lord Luxmore had no foretbou^t beyond 
the night ; — his son postponed all thought till it 
should be past. 

That authority predominated, which, in the 
present case, ought to have yielded. The viscount 
retired : at the earl's request, the nurse and the 
valet took their station in a little room which com- 
municated with the chambers of father and son ; 
and soon after Gertrude had placed herself where 
she thought she could be most useful and least 
disturbing, she was obliged to open the door and 
request silence : the attendants had forgotten their 

charge, 
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ctiarge, and, hired to the offices of humanity, were 
content to discharge them by their lieutenant, and 
seek the delights of conversation. 

Till all was still, the earl was so;— but, in too 
much pain to sleep, he seemed more inclined to 
talk, than Gertinide had expected ; he was com- 
posed and perfectly collected, and began asking 
questions ; one of which was, whether the countess 
had expressed any wish to see him. To this she, 
with the best intentions, replied, by stating Lady 
Luxmore's anxiety in its full proportion. 

' Ah ! if that woman had been any thing but 
what she is !' 

* Had not your Lordship better try to sleep?' 

* I cannot sleep. — If I had married for any 
thing but money ! ' 

' Do not we sometimes,' said Gertrude, * blame 
ourselves for doing that which was right at the 
time? We forget, perhaps, the motives which 
then induced us.' 

* O ! no, no — what I did, never could be right 
— O ! Gertrude, it is now that I feel it — if you 
knew all, you would hate me.' 

* If / did know all, my lord, it would be im- 
possible for me to form any fair judgment : and 
what must I be, if any error could make me so 
ungrateful, as to hate one who has been so very 
kind to me?' 

There is an mperial sort of knowledge to be 

gained by the cultivation of a mind; and this 

Gertrude might hope, in time, if blessed jvith coq- 

8 tin^ed• 
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tinued adversity, in some measure to attain; htot 
there is also a plebeian sort of ready-change in the 
commerce of life, which neither the sages nor the 
muses can teach, and in which she was, by neces- 
sity, deficient. She spoke, not only as she thought, 
but as she understood herself the language she 
spoke; and she did not perceive, that, by express- 
ing her gratitude, she was encouraging in the earl 
sentiments of tenderness : his deep sigh might 
have told her, if she had understood sighs, that 
his last hope had been pruning its wing, and that 
be had no ligament by which to detain the va- 
grant. 

He wanted no monitor to bid him change 
the subject of his conversation : lie felt it too 
powerful for him ; and most willingly he turned 
to the contemplation of his corporal sufferings. 
As if he thought it necessary to impress conviction 
on his fading recollection, he replied, ^ I am cer- 
tainly very bad — very bad, certainly.' 

* Not so ill as a few hours ago, my lord— you 
are better since mpming, are you not?' 

Again the spirit caught the flame ; — and he re- 
peated with energy, — ' O ! no, no, no, indeed — ^yes 
certainly^ \feel better, — but still, I fear, I am past 
all hope, — I ought to think so — O ! how wretched 
it is!' 

^ I would rather you would think yourself betten 
I persuade myself you are, — I hope and believe 
you are.' 

' Do you? my kind affectionate Gatty. I ato 
so bruised and so shaken ! ' 

A tear 
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A tfear, which the watch-light illumiudted, rolled 
down Gertrude's cheek ; and the earl gave a deep 
groan^ as if it had fallen in corroboration of that^ 
tvhich he wished not corroborated, * I have/ 
|)ursued he, * settled all my affairs ; and that is 
some comfort to my mind, since it prevents the 
possibility of your being left destitute, or entirely 
dependent on Lady Loxmore's caprice. I do not 
. know what she may do after my death; She rtiay 
marry her footman liext: whatever she does, I 
dare say it will be wrong J therefore I am Imppy 
that you will be, in some iheasure, safe/ 

* O ! I never wish to be safe by the death of 
my best friends/ replied she 2 ' I will he6x any 
things if 1 can but see you recover, my lord.' 

* It is not much,' said the earl, ^ that I have to 
give youj— three-thousand pounds is the whole^ — 
but this you will have ; and I wish it were ten 
times as much j but in thel way in Avhich Lady 
Luxraore's property was settled to secure it against 
iwe, our younger children would have been no 
better provided for. You will find friends^ better 
friends than we have been-=^0! do tiot weep so :— 
this is more painful to me than any thing 1 suffer ; 

. -«-I did not mean to make you weep ; 1 would 
. not afflict you, even for your advantage — I see 
I was wrong 1 I thought indeed I should comfort 
you.— ^O 1 how much I have to learn> and am 
only now beginnings when my lesson should be 
perfect ! — O ! Gertrude ! why was not the woman 
I married, like yo\x} — What a different man I 
VOL. Ill i should 
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rfibi^ld have been ! Since I have feiown yow, I 
have been a^are of the impbrtafnce 6{ a choice, 
\iiilt vie make almost by lottery. It h efesy to 
^df, in marrying disagreeably a:nd for interest, * If 
tny home is unpleasant, there is the world ;' — biit 
how often have I felt the folly of this ! — 'tis one 
thing when the world invites, another when home 
Repels; and surely, surely, Gertrtfde, though I, 
^y no means, vindicate myself, a woman ought to 
consider what it is to drive a man out, perhaps 
•angry 'with hiet, and disposed to think the want of 
virtue in those to whom he betakes hhnsetf, atoned 
for by agr^eahle manniers. 1 dare say you know 
the life Lady Luxmore and 1 have led ; it has not 
been softened to you, I will answer for it; slm 
never spared me. Many, many a time, when we 
lived together,, have I ordered my carriage and 
gone out, for very e}7?wi, when, if I had had but 
a dog to play with at home, I should have been 
happy to have remained there ; and I have always 
observed; that in going thus into company against 
my will, I have done things ten times more 
foolish, than when I have sought pleasure with 
a relish for it. But who could endure a home so 
ordered, and a mistress of it so untoward ? In- 
dolence, ill-humor, want of desire to please, va- 
ried only by pride and selfishness, were, in our 
best years, my lot ;— the woman had no heart : — 
I had given way in many things — nay, I am sure 
I could have behaved well ; —and I almost hope, 
that if I recover, I should, even now, do better 
than I have done.'' 

1 'It 
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' It delights me/ said Gertrude, ' to liear ydU 
say so : — pray God you may recover/ 

The wish was too sincere to be uttered tepidly. 
In pronouncing it, she dropt from.ber chair on her 
kneeS) and covering her face with the bed-clothed^ 
ehe, as earnestly as ewr human creature prayed 
for self-preservation, prayed that these dawJning) 
of right feeling might assist in repelling the clouds 
t)f death. He, for whom she thus besought mercy^ 
-was deeply affected by the interest ishe took in hs 
situation : he felt her indeed a comforter ; and 
'While, with the hand he had at liberty, he would 
•have tried to raise her from her supplicating 
posture, he sobbed aloud, and said, ' O ! Gertrude^ 
I do not deserve so much kindness. Hear me, my 
sweiBt comforter! — But I cannot talk any more. 
I believe I ought to have something to take. -—Will 
you call the woman, or my man, to give itmer* 

She did as she was desired : the medicine was 
taken ; and she would now, in hopes he might feel 
inclined to sleep, have retired ; but he would not 
permit it ; and when again adjusted in his cun>« 
bent posture, he resumed his interrupted refleo^ 
•tions, and gave her, at intervals, an account ofth^ 
progress of his passion for his countess, far better 
to have been suppressed. The round unvarnished 
tale, would not of itself have claimed much interest j 
but the commentary, the self-reproach, tlie regret 
that mingled with the narrative, were -afflicting. 
Serious thoughts, with more of^^jrospect than df 
retrospectji followed; and unless these ^wece^raerely 

I g * vows 
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/ VOWS made in pain,' they indicated a dispositioiJ 
to a better mode of life, and a wish to know how 
best to set about the amendment. 

That sense of right which asks no second ques- 
tion, and admits no palliation, made Gertrude, at 
the first glimpse of a reference to her judgment, 
point to a reconciliation with Lady Luxmore, and 
an amicable deportment with regard to her, as the 
basis of future comfort; and the present circum- 
stances made her recollect atid name Mr. Syden- 
Iham : but of any communication with him on 
'the subject, he would not hear — * he could not, in 
"•the low state of his spirits, bear conversation ; aqd 
she was, in his wretched suffering; the only com- 
pany he could wish for.' — Perhaps even she would 
not have gained any toleration, had she not fol- 
•lowed her gentle hint with a persuasive considec- 
ation of the state of Lady Luxmore's declining 
4i<}alth.^~A wonderful facilitation this proved ! — 
'Lord Luxmore promised every thing : and she 
'flattered herself she had done some little sood : — 
certainly, she thought, without much trouble. She 
had not suspicion enough in her temper, to make 
her ask why he was so decided on one point, and 
so comparatively facile on the othei". 

At day-break, the apothecary visited the earls 

•bruises, and Gertrude retired to the servants' 

:Wiaiting*room. Removed from the immediate call 

.on her exertions, alone, and chilled by changing 

her posture, she felt her spirits give way, and 

throwing herself on a chair, she bucst into tears. 

Presently 
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Presently she heard footsteps in the farther room, 
the door of which opened, and Lord Portargis 
stood before her. 

She was startled and alarmed ; but disposed" 
to conclude, that his uneasiness of mind wou\d not 
suffer him to rest, $he tried to speak calmly, and^ 
said something that indicated her sense of his filial 
attachment; but all this praise he immediately 
and very frankly disclaimed, by replying, that it 
was anxiety about Aer, that kept him out of his 
bed i-^^ I cannot endure/ said he, * this nonsen- 
sical sitting-up with my father— what can he; 
want? he has people enough of his own.— Are not 
you going to bed now? 

* O! no: I cannot go to bed.\ 

^ O! yes, you certainly might, if you would. 
Now, pray, don't go into the room any more j 
•^■^I'm sure he's better without you.* . 

' He does not think so ; and indeed, Portargis, 
it would be cruel to leave him to the servants.- — 
I will leave him, if you will take my place. — Shall 
I tell him you will come ? — I dare say it would 
please him/ 

* O ! no, no : I could not stand it/ ; 

• Very little more had passed; when Lord; Lux.- 
more's valet came to summon Miss Apbrey to her. 
post. Lord portargis made her promisQ he jhoulcj 
drive her to town as soon as. she tva^. dismissed t 
Und then, distressing her. by,. his viqleijt tare\teU, 
he let her depart, and consented. to go! to .bed, . , 
. ^ 1 heard Portargis's voice,' s*id the . earl,, a^ 
lU^ took her seat again i-r^'.^vhat is Jie.UpiQr?'... j 
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' He came to ask bow your lordship was.* 

* Not exactly 80, I fancy, Gatty; he wanted 
you to leave me and go to bed ; did be not? 

* Yes :— his good-nature and bis want of know-* 
ing what is necessary in illness, made him inju* 
(dicious — but it is very excusable in hioit* 

' Why in khnr 

^ Because-^he is young.* ; 

^ Is he not older than you?* 

* Only ^ few days, you know, my lord/ 

* Would it be excusable in yoUj to persuade 
him to leave n)e, if he were inclined to attend oa^ 
me?* • 

^ O ! no; but then the cases are widely different/ 

^ They are, indeed,* said the eq^rl, emphatically— t- 

^ Gertrude Aubrey, I see clearly what wiU.happen, 

As soon ^ I an^ dead, you will be PortargbX 

wife.* 

* I hope riot, my lord/ 

* Why not?* 

^ 1 shaii offend you, if I tell you/ 

^ No; you cannot: — tell me the troth/ 

* I should be afraid of his temper.' 

^ O ! his temper is not a bad one ; he is not 
kindf indeed) to me; but when this has hurt me, I 
have been fwced to think of my own> errors. I 
AiaV6 often ftospecte^ tbftt ali Sydenham's en« 
deatoiv to ib^ke bim wiee, w^re counteracted bjF 
that puppj, Abb6 Bonfroirt, md by his knowing 
what a fool be had for his father — God knowa 
what: \& to become of bim !<r— I wish I bad left him 
with 3)^d€pha9)| loF H hM been sadly idl^ wlolt 

ith 
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-with me, and I am sure he has got no good at the 
Abba's : but of this I can assure you, that if he 
has any heart, it is your's : — you have, I believe, 
fast hold on it.' 

* I never tried to obtain it, my lord,' replied 
Gertrude, with a certain feeling of what she owed 
to herself. 

^ Forgive me, I meant no such insinuation — I 
believe you — but in not endeavoring, you Averp 
so much the more likely to obtain it, , I do not 
w onder at Portargis's passion ; but I do not like 
it : you are too near of an age to be happy : yoii, 
who know so little of the world, should marry 
a man who has seen it; and my son ought to 
marry for rank, to blot out the disgrace that his 
mother has brought into the family: — do you not 
think so ? 

'Certainly; — Lord Portargis i§ entitled to a 
woman of rank.' ' 

A few more setitences which served to shew, 
that Gertrude had no ambition to wear a coronet, 
an<d ^.^ in no pqi^ticular haste to be married, 
either answered the purposes of his lordship's 
conversation with her, or exhausted his powers. 
Perhaps his mipd £^s wfll as his body, was easier ; 
for bg professed himself ipclined to §leep ; and shp 
therefore resigned her situfition. to the hursp and 
th^ y^let, on Jiis earnest r^i^uest that she would 
tr^ tP get repos'ip. ' * 
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CHAPTER LL 
A young fnan nqt at years ofdiscreiimn 

3^E retired to the adjoining room, ^nd having 
locked the dopr which communicated with the 
viscount's, she threw herself on the sopha, fel|» 
.^leep, ^nd dreamed that Lord Lqxmore wasi 
^ dying : when disturbed by the trickling of her 
tears, her slumber was interrupted, and in the 

confusion of her harrassed and feverish intellects, 

' * • ■ • ' * ■ ■ ■ , <^ 

she thought she felt a gentle breeze on her face. 
She waked more perfectly: it w^ broad day-light, 
and she saw Lord Portargis seated by her on the 
ec^ge of the sopha, in the most affectionate mixed 
feeling of impatience for her waking, and ua- 
ViUingness to wake her. 

She concluded her drec^m a reality; and the first 
moment of recollection was a moment of alarm, 
which Pqrtargis's countenance did not tend tQ 
diminish. It was evident, that he had neither 
had nor courted rest : the cloudy aspect of his 
mind, was enlightened by the expression of con- 
flicting passions, a;nd though all displeasure at a 
supposed preference of bis farther V epmfoFt to his 
peace pf mind, wa^ lost \vi the avpwed satisfaction 
pf finding her where she was, she would, at this^ 
Ijnomentj^ have preferred his being angiy. He 

^new 
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knew, she must now hear him ; and he exulted in 
the dilemma to which the danger of waking his 
father, who was happily asleep, reduced her. He 
had heard much that had passed; and claiming 
praise for having suffered her to rest for more than 
two hours, he left her to infer, that an osteosis 
ble visit to the earl, had been the cause of his find- 
ing her where she was. 

The more she heard, tlie more she was offended; 
and as she rose, her tone, dignified even in a 
whisper, her countenance and her habitual influ- 
ence, made his lordship feel most forcibly the 
terms in which she complained of the selfish inter- 
ruption given to her short respite from fatigue fend 
anxiety, and' confessed herself astonished, that 
Lord Portargis, of whose friendship she thought 
better, should be the person to whom such a com- 
plaint, in any M'^ay, applied. 

The inconsiderate are always in a state of asto- 
nishment • Not aware that, in doing what* he 
thought proved the excess of his love, there could 
possibly* be the smallest appearance of unkind- 
ness,'he' was wounded and intimidated by the ii> 
formation ; and in the most supplicating manner, 
he begged forgiveness and a patient hearing: the first 
was granted on his request : the latter she would 
gladly have denied ; but having no option that did 
not endanger his father, she was less firm in her 
refusal ; and his lordship, ^adopting the practice 
Qf all ardent minds, in taking the relaxation of op- 
position for her permission, pursued hia purpose 
ifor engaging her in conversation. 

<Will 
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• Will yau only hear nae, Gatty ? Surely it is 
UBJust; — you would say so, yourself— to be on^y, 
and refuse to hear an excuse !' 

* I am ' not angry. The loss of my rest is not 
sufficient to make me angry. I only wonder, dear 
Portargis, at your wajit of feeling for me.' 

^ It is the excess of my feeling that makes me 
seem unkind, I assure you : I am so unha{)py, that 
you would, I am sure, pitv me, could you know 
alL' 

' I do not wonder at it : yK)ur father's situation 
is, I fear, very precarious.' 
/ Aye ! always my father, my father!' 

* Can any thing be so silly as your seeming of- 
fended with me for doing wb^ I am ordered tp 
do, and what I have no choice ip doing ? Consider 
my dependent situation; and beside, tn such a 
time of awful anxiety, wbo would not do the little 
that is in their power ?' 

' I aiix not ofiended. To ^oi^fess the truth | 
atn only rery jealous : I will not conceal it froqi 
you. I know how fond my fatb^r iy of yoq ; gjr^^ 
I do not like it : ever since we went io Luxmof^ 
I have ^ad good r^fcson to be uneasy.' 

VWhat can be so cbildisib wmJ so ridiculous? — • 
I see no reason for uneasiotefis oo any account, but 
the dangerous state your fatl^er is in; an^ tit^at 
very danger ought to shew you your folly .•^^WouVi^ 
you ba,ve him hat;e me?— Are you afraid I ?boul4 
speak against you? — What cap you have tp feaxf' 

♦ Plainly then, tfeat he wiU recover e^nd ji^rry 
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you ; if he does, you may depend on it I shaU 
shoot myself/ 

* Marry me 9 Why, do you forget yo«r mother ? 
' No, tbaak her. I ahall never forget her ; lyut 

i^e has nothing to do with my opinion ; for^ I'll 
^ hailed if she lives a year. I should have been 
shocked to see any body else so altered ; and now, 
indeed, I atai very sorry for it. It is impossible she 
can live.' 

' ^ O ! do not fancy so. Lady Luxmore is not 
young; and she how has 'so entirely given up all 
solicitude about appearance, that she looks much 
worse than she might' 

' Nonsense : but we will not dispute about that 
point I should have no anxiety about my mother, 
if you would give me one promise.' 

* Promise ? of ^diat ?' 

^ Why, to be my wife at all events, as soon 
05 you are dismissed from this confounded nurs* 
ing my father, and we can get off/ 

' I will engage myself to no such foUy, and 
wickedness.' 

* How can you call it folly and wickedness? 
What is the folly of it ?' 

* It would be folly in me, and I am sure still 
greatei in you : O ! Portargis, how you would re^ 
pent it, and delest me, by the time you are of ageJ 
Td marry your mother's indigent protegee : a girl 
kft uppn your mother's charity, under eireunpstan* 
ces that I can hajrdly bear to recollect without 
agony l-r-^a creature who ha$ picked up an educa^ 
t^QQ^ m Q^ i(QQW3 how^ and who mus( disgrace 

you 
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you .^very moment. — If I hated you, Portargis, I 
should consent to your mad wish without another 
persuasion ; but as one who, from her heart and 
souli wishes you well, one who is anxious for your 
happiness, and jealous for your estimation, I can* 
not, I will not listen to such a scheme for ruining 
yourself.' 

' Do not you think, Gatty, I ana old enough to 
know what will make me happy ?' 

* No ; no/ 

^ Well! this I should not, indeed, have ex- 
pected from you. But I know you think it right 
to refufee mc ; it is very cruel ; and as for your ar- 
guments, they are not worth a straw : — as to your 
teing my mother's protegh, why, you are a clergy* 
man'# daughter; and Sydenham says your father 
was one of the best men in the world, and had 
very good connexions, and your mother was not a 
low person. I dare say, all that my mother has 
said against her is nothing but lies and spite ; and 
a million . to one, if you had had some body to 
take care of your property, atid my mother had 
hot wanted aslave> you might have been brought 

up as you ought to have been. And, as to your 

education, Td thank you to shew me any girl that 
knows more than you do : You may be frightened, 
and fancy yourself very aukward, but you do not 
sliew it ; and I am sure, at Luxmore, they all ad- 
mired you for your elegant manners; and I know 
that, when I compare you to other girls, even if 
they are beauties, I always like you best' 

• For shame, Portargis, how can- you descend 

to 
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to such flattery ?— do you suppose I never dress 
myself at a glass?' 

* No, to be sure ; but I am certain you do not 
know yourself, or how agreeable you are. You 
cannot see yourself, speak ; and it is then, I loy^ 
you the most, even if you scold me.' 

* It needed all Gertrude's present distress of 
mind to preserve her gmvity in this original wooing, 
the naivetS of which might have proved more se- 
ducing than common artifice. She was obliged to 
shiftier ground, and argue for herself, as her lover 
was so disposed to run all hazards where his . own 
interests alone were implicaited. She urged the 
.reproach and disgrace she must incur. — * I should 
feel 4ike a thie^' said she. 

* Then let us do the thing snug, and keep V a 
secret/ replied the discount * Why, there is 
young Darenot has been married these two years 
to his mother's house-maid, and the family know 
jiot a syllable of it; and there's Lord Antieflood's 
eldest son has absolutely married a girl out of a 
shop in Pall-mall : his father would certainly shoot 
him if he knew it ; but he fancies he only keeps 
yher ; and that's very well, and it's all safe.' 

' And pray, Portargis, would you have me copy 
•the one or the other of these bright examples? — ■ 
Would you have me skulk like the house-maid, or 
be accounted like the shop-girl ?' 

* No, no ; I only say this to ahew it may be 
done. At least, nobody needs kpow any thing till it 
is all over, and we are safe ; and then let them 
say what they will ; why should you care ? My 

' mother 
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itiother can't live long to fecbld. I shall break ft 
to my father ; and he cannot say much : I tell yoi 
i can get money, till I am of age ; and I protest I 
had rather lite on bread and cheese in a cottage, 
"SO I have bat my horse and my gun, and a couple 
o£ pointers, than tfe as miserable as I am about 
you, if my father would give me all he has. Be- 
side, this can't last for ever ; and even if they do 
plague us for a little while, I can 'keep you out ctf 
the way ; and we shall be happy at last. In com- 
ing here from Windsor, I saw the most beautiful 
little snug place in the world, that would just do 
for us-H3ut of the high road — a little white bousfe 
In the middle of a little garden t)f roses and cam«^- 
tions : my father stopt there to see a man and His 
wife : I can't tell who they were ; but I should 
guess she had been an old atquaintance : they arfe 
going out of it, and we might have it nicely fur- 
nished for a trifle ; and there was a little book-room 
60 beautifully fitted up ! — I am sure it was my fa* 
ther's taste.' 

* And can you suppose, if you are right, thatl 
would be the next inhabitant of such a house ?' 

* O ! it had such tasty curt&ins ; and it^as 3(> 
green, and so cool, and so retired !' 

' • Retired ! — it never could be retired 'enough for 
onte whose conduct would not bear the light' 

* Well, you shall live where you will, arid db 
entirely as you please ; Only consent. A week will 
taket us into the nOfth, and bring us back; -and I 
\vill stay till ihy fatlfer is just outof danger. I hav« 
settled it all i» ftiy own niincl, and will- get 'eveiy 

thing 
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fhing r^ady. Chamborde, I ain ^ure, will travel 
Vith us i and he hn% a siBtdr diat can attend you. 
I faave Gomulted a friend, and ^t the whole route 
from him/ 

* I hopeyoQ have not used ray name.' 

* I did, upoh ray "^ " ' ■ « > '■> " ' — . . I beg youS: 
(pardon, dear Gatty, a thofusand tifnes, if it wafc 
>rrrong;^ but I could not help it: beivould not givie 
me his advice, unless I would assute him it was for 
a respectably woman, so l thought it the shortest 
way to say it was for you ; but you need not b^ at 
sill aSfraid : he is a very hotiorable fellow, I give 
yott ray Word. I have knowb him a long time 
intimately : he has promised not to mention it to 
'any living soul : and you may trust him/ 

* Does he know me r' 

' No, hot at all ; but he admires you very much 
on my description. What do you say, Gatty ? — 
Why don't you speak ?-— Why are you going to 
• ery — O ! piray, pray speak.' 

^ I have almost lost all power,' she replied, strug- 
gling to free »herself from her very painful feelings* 
^ I am hurt beyond all expression. I am degraded 
Ijelow even my native -humiliation. I have been, 
I $ee, ma^e the theme of discourse to two school* 
boys; and for such a paltry purpose as the con- 
nivance <)f a fetratagem ; a deception !' 

* Mow can you c€ill it paltry ?' said the viscount, 
striving to feippease her : * you must forgive me : — 
^1 khi ^litt any b<)dy would say I was right, if they 
^id but -know all the ca.u8e^ I have to be anxious, 
fray, forgive ine/ 

* I can 



^ I can see nothing, Lord Portargis, that is.enti*- 
tied to forgiveness, but your inexperience : yet 
surely you ought to know better, even now; and of 
this you may be assured.-—' 

* O ! assure me of nothing but your consetit— ^ 
1 know what yoti are -going to say by youi* looks : 
how strange it is that I should love you so, whcn^ 
I ara afraid of eVery word you will say ! Do not 
call me Lord Portargis, and turn so coldly from 
me. Say you will do what I wish ; that you will, 
at least, think of it/ 

* Never while what you wish is dishonorable in 
you and ungrateful in me. I will not give it a 
thought, but to detest it/ 

^ Nay, I deny that it is dishonorable ; it is what 
is done, every day, by the most honorable people in 
cases of necessity; and I canilot say I see any 
harm in it, I protest ; and as to any ingratitude on 
•your part, I am sure every body who knows the 
scandalous manner in which you have been treated 
by my mother, must acquit you*' 

* But what has your father done to justify me ? 
has he not been as kind as possible ?' 

^ Aye, there! always my father. I do not 
think, Gatty, you would refuse my father as you 
do me, if he were to say what I have said.' 

* Base, base Lord Portargis ! — You will make 
.me forget the respect due to you. I should, I 
hope, refuse any body who prompted me to wrong 
my benefactors. O ! how could I lopk them in the 
face after having trepanned their son? — ^And in 
this instance ■>.' . \ 

^ ' Nay, 
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^ Nay, nay; don't talk so/ 

* I insist on being heard, Portargis ; or I will, 
even if I disturb your father, quit you.' 

* Well, well ! I will hear you : only do not ex- 
pect me to give up.' 

* As you please : only be aware that I am as 
firrn as you can be, in the resolution I have taken/ 

* And what is that resolution ?' 

* Never in my early years to do any thing that 
shall etnbitter my old age. I think I could bear 
any thing but self-reproach.' 

* Do you not think you should reproach your- 
fieif if you did any thing that made me shoot my- 
self?' 

^ Certainly, if what I did was, in itself, not right; 
but if I had acted to the best of my judgment, I 
mu^t leave the event to Providence ; and however 
I might grieve for any disastrous consequences, I 
could not reproach myself. But in the present 
case, I am not apprehensive* You have always 
had good nature enough to bear with me ; and I 
am sure you will, when you think coolly, consider 
your character, and be convinced that in injuring 
it, you destroy your own happiness more com- 
pletely than by a submission to circumstances.' 

The innocent artifice of piquing the viscount, on 
the point of reputation, had its eflfect; and he 
seemed determined, by a patient hearing, to make 
good her undertaking for him. 

She began by referring, in a manner calculated 
to rouse the most laudable of his feelings, to the 
habits . of: their early friendship, tl^ir -. steady 

TOL. III. K attachmeat^ 
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attachment, their disinterestedness, and the unt^ 
form preference of eaeh other's gratification to any 
selfish pleasure; and she closed this part of her 
persuasive but simple eloquence, with something 
like an indignant regret that the twenty-first year 
of their ag^i now near its close, should find them 
less meritorious in these generous sentiments than 
they had been in their childhood. Tlie viscount 
interrupted her only by expressions of acquiescence 
and conviction ; and she proceeded to own to him 
the substantial character of her regard for him^ 
which she felt convinced, and endeavored to con* 
vince him, nothing but his own choice of error could 
disturb. 

Promises the most unhesitating, and self-under* 
taking the most confident^ allowed her to pause be- 
fore she came to a subject she wiahed to make him 
weigh, and which her unsophisticated, her^ver- 
present and never-fading sense of right, made her 
anxious to recommend, in the most conciliating 
manner, to his attention. 

She told him that his fiither's peace of mind wto 
injured by the retrospect of those errors, which it 
became neither his son, nor the dependent of his 
family, to comment on, but she conceived it a dutjT 
; of the highest importance in both of them, to con- 
tribute all in their'power to its restoration ; the first 
step, and that whieh must be immediately thought 
on^ was the reconciliation of Lord and I^dy Lux- 
more, whichr she hoped might be followed, if he 
should recover, by their living together on terms ^f 
decorum and gpod will If he did n9t, it wai» still a 

more 
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Wbre saered duty : the event must ndt be the test 
ef their decision ; every effort must instantly be 
made to secure his corhfort irl quitting the world. 
If his life was, as she hoped it might be, prolonged^ 
it would render it more respectable and more con- 
sonant to moral rectitude, to be at peace with his 
\Vife, who, whatever was the prejudice against her, 
or its foundation, had certainly^ even by his own 
account, rescued him from great difficulties by ac- 
cepting him^ 

It was not Vefy probable that a young inatt — sLn, 
age off years of discretion in mind, and who had 
never fancied half as much cause to esteem; or even 
to pity his father, as to hate and despise his mo- 
ther, should imniediately, on the siiggcfstion, feel a 
lively interest in the peace! of mind, or the r^pec'- 
t&bility of the one dr thd Otben 

ills lordship had adopted thdt ' (juid pro quo' 
system of commutative justifce, whicTi makes the 
virtue of one contracting party, depend on that of 
the other. That his parents were ^ rio parents to 
him," was his eicpressioil, atid, at the saitie time, his 
reason why he was to be ' tio son to tb^m : ' he saw 
not that the intrinsic worth of ^very good deed is 
increased by th6 failure of this world's paltry en- 
couragements J that, if those with whpm we are 
connected by the ties of humanity, fail in their 
performances, we add to our merits all those which 
tliey discard, or that the filial duty, which is re- 
spected as strictly just, when exercised towards 
an exemplary parent, becomes worthy the contem- 

K S platioa 
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nlation of angeU, when less claimed. Could it, in** 
deed, be expected, that one who reasoned by a 
commentary of his own on the commandments^ 
9nd who would not believe that observation of ex- 
perience, which shews that, even now, length 
of days and signal prosperity accompany innu- 
merable instances of duty to parents, should be 
persuaded by a tutor, whose advice he felt doomed 
to hear, that there results from the exercise of this 
duty, a peace, a comfort which the world cannot 
give? that in years of adult enjoyment, the recol-. 
lection heightens every sense of the value of li- 
berty ?. and that the delight tasted in a summer- 
evening of exquisite beauty, on Windsor's lovely 
terrace, has owed much to the soliloquy, * I feel 
that I have a right to the pleasure that surrounds 
me : I have done flo^y duty, to the best of my im- 
perfect powers, to my parents: I quitted theia 
not; even fot such a gratification as this ! — O ! could, 
O ! would all biit strive for this satisfaction ! — may 
Jt ever bepresent with the many who^deserve it * P 

Mr. 

* Mo»t grieyous are the shacklei» ir^posed on us by the de*- 
licacy that must not be infringed with regard to the living. 
Freed from these, we would^ with delight, enumerate a few** 
of the many instances we could adduce of the bks&tng of 
God on the virtue we here recommend. We would not re- 
. count gigantic feats of virtue : these are comparatively easy 
of performance, and very consistent with systematic immo. 

rality: but we would tell of Lieutenant Colonel H ^ 

whom, in our infancy, we recollect as an example of rfg'ti- 
larlk/ affectionate deportment to a mother )>y no' means par- 
ticularly interesting, of Mrs. P- ■ who, in the higb 

* festivity 
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Mr, Sydenham had seen the necessity of supply- 
ing, in the young viscount's mind, the sad defici- 
ency which his ignorance of parental care had 
caused, nor had he left, in any instance, uncom* 
bated, the prejudices imbibed in the basement* 
story and equestrian appendages of tlie mansion 
of Luxmore ; but the perpetual counteraction, either 
of his mother's temper or his father'^s correspond- 
ence, and subsequently the liberal maxims of the 
abbe, undid all he could do ; and Lord Viscount 
Portargis was turned loose on the worW, as little 
encumbered as even //^ could wish, with the pre- 
poissessions and weakness of domestic essociation; 
ki short, excepting rGatty Aubrey, dnd a New- 
foundland dog, lately taken into high favor, it 
might be questioned, ^vhethcr there was any thing 
in the world that he could be said tO' love, thonglk 
perhaps he had been a l^ge professor on the conf^ 
tinent. ' < ' 

The negative indocility of a mind, thus formed 
by nature or ruined by neglect, had been turned irit^ 

festivity of youtlifal ]}left»ure, U6v<er re^xed the BolicitbUfe 
atiitUion (]u« to » parent's infirraity— -of our prpved friend 
Cbvlotte, wlio, with th« keenest enjoyment of the world's 
pleasures, finds the greatest gratification' in renouncing all 
for a mother who certainly does noi flatter her — and of the 
friend of our cradle, the -**—*' o^-^-^-*-, who graced his baH«^ 
rdom with iut homely pair^nts^.and led rank aod royaity uf 
lo pay rf?9paot to his father aM mother, , 

In* ey^ry instance^ wh«re, situation is decided with regard 
to these persons, these {^ems of society ! their success in Uiis 
world — paltry as is the consideration !'-«-must be adduced as 
iu foyor of thHr pr^aiee. 

8 spontaneous 
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spontaneous election and stiff perseverance by the 
counsels of the valuable friend whose opinion he 
had quoted to Gertrude as sanctioning his propu» 
sal, and who was much more at home in the epics 
of Bond-street and the Anthologia of Hyde Park, 
than in the * Integer vit«' of Horace: they had 

met in the recent visit at Lord 's, and had rer 

newed the intimacy that had commenced at Abb6 
JBonfront's; and having bestowed some pain^ in rer 
commending himself to the good opinion of the. 
earl, and the friendship of his son, the young man 
had become a soporific to the uneasiness of the 
former, and a stimulus to the irritability of the 
other. He had heard the father's complaints of the 
son's prominent qualities, and had persuaded him 
that they were the chagi^ins of every day of every 
buman creatui^'s existence ; be had listened to the 
eon's fretful sensations Qf galling dependence, and 
ha4 e^qtef! hipQr not to ^ end them, by opposing- 
openly, but by a dexterQus pursuance Qf his own ipr 
idination. 

l^xoxn the pne and the other, he had learnt nearly 
all they had to tell ; and as he was hiniself the nat 
tural son of a r^^tail-dealer in politics, who kept him^ 
at twptftyrfpur years of age^^ in tutelage, whose abi- 
lity to leave hiip any tbipg iqust depend on changes 
of administration, and whose will to dp it if as still 
more dubious, he took care to niirse the new-form* 
^d firiepdship, and looked forward with bope and 
confidence to tfie timp when ^ that ^ne fel|pvir, ' hit 
$fi&f\d ^prtargisi should have a seat in the upper 
house from h}s fa^er^ afid an ^ple fortune from 
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mother, and consequently a borough in the 
lower house, and a few thousands in his purse^ 
wherewith to repay the eminent services, and lead* 
ing advice of his friend Sylvanus Reynardson. 

As it appeared to this young man that nothing. 
of his own interest was risked by encouraging I^rd 
Portargis to think, as he called it, * rationally and 
without prejudiee,' of the conduct of his parents — 
who were, as this enlightened guardian said, even, 
bad they been the best parents in the world, ^ pn^ 
titled to nothing beyond perfect strangers;' he was 
not backward in his philosophic endeavors ta 
keep alive that separating flame which the na-* 
tural good humor of Portargis, and the indul- 
gent temper of the earl, might have extingaish-* 
ed; and, as jealousy was a very useful fan, he 
with it nursed that other flame which, he per? 
ceived, the virtues, the endowments, and the 
hardships of ^ one Gertrude Aubrey,' a Dulcinea 
del Toboso, he doubted not, of the young man's 
imagination-^had seated in the bosoni of the vis-^ 
count It was not, indeed, his decided intention 
to lead the son into disobedience to his father : he 
knew too well how th^ aflSurs of the house of Lux^ 
more were circumstanced { and he stood ready, afe 
this moment, to accelerate or bar the private mar« 
riage of his rash disciple and unconscious tooL 
Should the earl's case, of which he had a daily re<* 
porti become really desperate, he meant to advise, 
and go through with ^ the Clandestine Marriage,' 
in which his perfect and professed knowledge of wo^ 
ioeq told him this said Geitctid? Aubrey must in« 

Stantiy 
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stantly concur, as the very best service by which 
be could bind tlie new earl to his interests. But 
should the father's recovery become to any satisfac- 
tory degree certain, he designed by communicating 
the son's intentions in time, to prevent them, and 
expose the parties, as a medium by wliich to attach 
to himself the elder parts of the family. 

Knowing nothing of Gertrude but from the rhap^ 
sodies of Portargis, and tJierefore concluding that 
she resembled the girls of bis acquaintance, he 
would have felt no compunction in occasioning any 
evil of which she might be the victim: he was ready^ 
in the one case, to compliment bis friend on the dis^* 
cernment of his heart, and to console the misgi-> 
vings of inferior worth which he supposed she must 
feel in the approach of her elevation, or to ridicule 
the degrading choice and cilish the conceited pre* 
sumption. 

If it be proverbially discreet^to have, two strings 
to one bow, surely the- conducfi. of this child of fore- 
sight was eminently commendable; and nothing 
was wanting, but that Gertrude should have been 
dazzled by the honors^and adv^autages which floated 
before her, to have confirmed Mr. Sylvanus Rey-f 
nardson in his own high ideas of his consummate 
^ knowledge of life' — a science not at all dependent 
oh the enlarged, the experienced, the deduced study 
ef human nature. i , .' 

No allowance wais. made, in his calculations, for 
the possibility - that the she-puppet he meant to 
play, might not fit bis wires : he had adapted them 
to wlmt indeed he supposed the every^iay make of 

she-puppets ; 
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she-puppets: he bad painted her to himself, without 
any difficulty ; for though the indistinct un-outlined 
glaie of Portargis's description, precluded all accu- 
racy of tracing, yet he could infer, from common-place 
admiration, that she was a common-place being; and 
she stood before his imagination, as tall, slender, 
accomplished, attitudinized^ with stiong contrasts 
of countenance and complexion, and, on the whole, 
as ^ a very nice girl indeed:' — her mind, he sup- 
posed, formed on books and fashions, therefore 
•sentimental and refined :' — be could have ventured, 
from his previous acquaintance with ' a large lot' 
of fortune-making ladies, to describe even the li- 
brary on which she had been tutored into so charm* 
ing a creature as Portargis described her ; and, 
though be had heard him with ^ grains of allow- 
ance' on the subject of her attainments, he did not 
doubt that she might have learnt French verbs with 
great celerity, that she could recite Collins's * Ode 
on the Passions,' that she read Metastasio, played 
the harp, sung *Son regina,' and danced reels: she 
might likewise draw Madonnas, and take sketches ; 
but of plain sense, an active mind, native princi- 
ples of rectitude supported by religion, dignity of 
morals, and such primitive endowments, made 
adaptable to the world by the cultivation of inteU 
lect, Mr. Sylvanus Reynardson knew as little as if 
he ii£^d conversed, all tiis life, with the chambermaids 
of a hotel. 

Could Gertrude's ignorance have been made to 
conceive her own profound inferiority, how must 
ahe have deprecated all possibility of an introduc- 
tion 



1 
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tion to this censor ! how dreaded would have beea 
the moment which should put it in his power to in* 
form his friend that the object of his passion was 
not ' accomplished,' not * elegant,' not ^ refined T 
In vain would it have been urged that she po&* 
sessed gold where others boasted only gilding— 
that she had been fed with the wholesome nutri« 
noentof a rich soil, instead of drodb Imigo purchased 
at the soup-shops of juvenile literature — ^that she 
had by heart the commandment ^ Thou shalt not 
covet,' and the precept which forbade her to do 
that which she should reluctantly suffer. It would 
have been no apology for the want of a disposition 
to be duped, had she proved ever so clearly that 
nothing in itself wrong could be right — that all so^r 
phistry was lying of some shade or other^ or that 
' sinful paths to sure destruction lead/ Nothing 
could have excused the shocking confidence of de* 
ciding for herself as to what was fit or right for herj 
nor could she have re-instated herself in ^e favor 
of one so situated and so enlightened, had he once 
heard hen as sh^ was, poor girl ! too apt to d0| stop 
encomiums on vice, or severity against folly, by 
hinting that to praise vice was vicious, and to cen^ 
sure folly foolish. 

But sqch was her ipind, and such were its feel- 
ings ; and it was, therefore, with a judgment thor 
roughly unclouded, that she refused all acquies? 
cence in Lord Portargis's private plan. 

Perhaps this integrity, and the firmqess with 
which it was supported, might have broken off the 
cQnversatiQp, if not the fqendshjp of the^ paitiesy 

h*4 
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bad not her view of making the viscount's opinion 
of her, serviceable to the family-interests, rendered 
her cautious of giving him ofience. She represent^ 
ed the respectable ascendancy which the exercise, 
and, still more, the success of any good offices be-r 
tween his parents, would give hini in their estima- 
tion, apd how little probable it was that, if they felt 
indebted to him for improved comfort, they should 
thwart him in any thing on which his really de-^ 
pended. 

The phosphoric imaginatipn of the young man 
seized the id^a with avidity, and he considered 
himself as only sent by another, though rather a 
p)ore circuitous road, to the temple of happiness. — ' 
The way was better, he pould not but confess ; and 
as he w^ tpo liasty and too much dazzled to see 
Jiill or dale, quags or quicksands in his path, he fanr 
cied his father and mother already transformed 
into friends, and himself enjoying the honor of 
the reconciliation, ^nd the indulgence of all his 
Irishes. 

He might now, he thought, look forward, not 
only to tlie easy possession of Gqtty, but of ' six 
greys/ equal in all tlie attributes of horse-flesh, to 
tho3e with which Sir Philip Lorimer, the contempt 
of the proud, but the envy of the vain, had asto- 
fiished the world: he had some notion likewise of 
buying a Titian, which he had been assured would 
establish, for ever, the fame of any nobleman who 
should purchase it of the importer, and who could 
Ifixild a galleiy, oiie eqd of whiph it might Qecupy, 

But 
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But as she would not hear of the greys, and was 
so wicked as to laugh at the notion of building a 
gallery for the Titian, he was obliged, what- 
soever were his airdent hopes, to keep them to hina-^ 

self. 

On one point she, without hesitation, gave him 
every satisfaction in her power: she assured him hp 
had nothing to fear, even if his father lived, and his 
mother should, as was not very likely, be soon taken 
from them. She was, in her own mind, persuaded 
that the earl felt for her only the kindness of a pa- 
rent who would have been pleased with a daugh- 
ter, and the tenderness of a well-bred man towards 
a helpless destitute girl, whose humble situation 
dispensed with the observances of ceremony. Hev 
heart, she confessed, would never suffer her to be 
or to appear ungrateful ; but time would prove that 
any suspicion that he had hinted, was equally inju- 
rious to his father and to her. 

Having brought her iiiipatient auditor to concur 
in her opinion, or at least, to believe what she so 
soleumly asserted, she ventured to urge the press- < 
ing necessity of iujmediately acting on the plan of 
reconciliation : she was scarcely more aware of it 
than he ; or at least, as all that Lord Portargis 
undertook must be done with rapidity, or it would 
never be attempted, he appeared as much impelled 
as herself. The only difference between them in 
their impulses, was that Gertrude was inclined to 
run because the business required it, the viscount 
because he could never stop. Of the two heads, 

her's 
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her'5 was rather the least at a loss in the means to 
be devised ; and she proposed that, before she set 
off for town, she should see Lord Luxmore, and 
discover what his disposition was on this subject 
She hoped to bring him to wish to see the countess, 
in which case she thought she could prevail on her 
to return with her in the evening, and to wait the 
eventof her husband's misfortune; and to this simple 
beginning, the viscount, who could much more rea- 
dily have detailed the plan of Scottish flight than 
contrived that of bringing his mother from London 
to Richmond, acceded, having, as he confest, 
* nothing better to propose.' 

This treaty for the union of forces, which at 
present wore the aspect of leaving all the la- 
bor to one of the parties, was scarcely con- 
cluded when the earl waked : his sleep had been 
so profound as to leave no doubt that it was 
procured by narcotics. Portargis had, by Ger- 
trude's earnest desire, been many times to look 
at him, and she, desirous that those about him 
should have nothing to suppose^ had been equally 
vigilant : the door between the rooms had been 
left a few inches open; and it had required a 
most fatiguing exertion on her part, and all her 
control over Portargis, to conduct their dia- 
logue on a subject so interesting, under the 
sibillations of a whisper. That her hearer 
would shut the door, or disturb his father, 
M^as a fear that added to her embarrassment: 
but she knew what was due to herself, and 
she had, somewhere or other, picked up a no« 

tion, 
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tion, perhaps from the unbowing ethics of Mi's. 
Anne Britton, that though innocent persons may 
be pitiably rendered objects of calumny or sus- 
picion, it does not ordinarily occur where pm- 
dence has been fairly employed. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LIU 



A pertevering girl, 

TThe state of Lord Luxmore's mind and nervesi 
proved the compulsion under which he had slept : 
she heard him impetuously command her attend- 
ance, and add to his message the alarming infor- 
mation, that he was dying, and would have no one 
present with him but her, Portargis ran out at 
tlie opposite door, beckoning the valet ; the nurse 
crept away ; and Gerti*ude had no choice but to 
go forward, or desert her duty, 

Harrassed by fatigue, and by the rapidity with 
which she had been snatched from one set o^ 
feelings to another, she felt her animal spirits for 
a moment give way, under the exertion she was 
called to : she could only raise her hands and 
eyes, where hands and eyes are never raised in 
vain, and then kneeling down and hiding her /ace, 
she was able to check the gush that would, by 
betraying her fears, have disturbed him, who, in 
the greatest degree, caused tl)em. 

He begged her to sit by him, and to forgive th.e 
trouble and the pain he gave her : not aware that 
be had slept, he told her her absence, so far from 

tending 
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tending to his repose, had disturbed him, and that 
he \yas now indeed convinced that he had not 
many hours to live. • 

* It may be laudanum,* thought she : * I re- 
member the misery it once occasioned me — I 
hope it is so — but should I be mistaken ! — for 
what do I know of signs of death ? I had better 
give way to his idea/ 

The earl paused, as if purposely to be contra- 
dicted : but she only interposed a gentle exhor- 
tation to submission. 

* What then ? ymi give me up ! — then I must 
die- — ^Well ! perhaps it is as well ! I shall be out 
of every body's way : Vm afraid Portargis wishes 
me gone— 'tis hard from one's own son; and 

yet— ^ 

This painful suspicion she could safely try to 
remove; she assured him he was unjust, aqd 
mentioned a plan for his comfort, which his son 
and she had been arranging. 

' What; what is it?' 
' • Your seeing poor Lady Luxmore**^ 

* Nay then, I am sure he thinks I shall die/ 

* He can form no opinion.' 

' Well ! what is your's, my Gatty ?' 

* I am no more able to judge than Lard Por- 
targis : but I should hope your lordship is not 
in momentary danger ; — in a^ situations, we ought 
to be prepared for the worst" 

* Then ycti think there h a chance/ 

^ Certamly, there must be more than a chancd 

for 
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for those who ar6 in the hahds of a kind Provi- 
dence. 

* That is very amiably said, my child ; but I 
fear I have little to do with that ; I have thou^t 
so very little on Providence, that I catinot expect 
Providence to think much on me/ 

* But surely we should, when we have leisure^ 
and are, not only freed from the bustle of the world, 
but com{ielled to suffer the evils of life ; — surely 
tlien, my lord, is the time to think on Providfence. 
Providence does liot give us up, when we give 
ourselves up.' 

' Very true— but I think I feel better again ; 
andM would racther think on something to cheat me.' 

' Gertrude, accustomed in her early years, and* 
in the innocent superstition of unguided piety, to 
mention in her infant prayers, all ihe trifles she^ 
felt connected with her little comfort,— who, if 
Portargis had a cough, had prayed that he mighty 
not ' have a pain in his left side, and,' as hb 
ihotlier predicted, * go into a (ioni^mption, and' 
be sent too late to the Hot-wells ; ' — -who, if ihe' 
could not remember what ihe got by heart, prayed 
that she might have such a memory given her, als 
Mr. ' ■ •' had been said to possess, who, sW 
ifras told, cotlld rem*ember d6wn to a dence at^ 
n^fet jr-^-Gertrude, who! in one' iristance^ whett* 
accused of purloining two lottery-tickets, the pro^' 
perty of her piatroness, had, in her evening orisons, 
Mpplicated that numbers 647 and 1408 mi^t be^ 
forth-cominjg Aeit day; — -tjdi'trud<r M^^aii/ 
pibuB and dependexit, even now, whefi she had 

VOL. Ill, I. Iearoe4 
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learned, long since, to bound her specifications hj 
the divine prototype vouchsafed us, bad no idea 
that it was possible to seek any thing more chear- 
ing than the comforts of religion. She feared she 
'was wrong in speaking coolly to such apathy ; yet 
unwilling to risk wounding one so severely afflicted, 
she replied only, ' I must leave you, my lord, 
if you talk so.' 

* Why?' asked the earl, at a loss to see thfe 
fault for which the punishment was threatened* r 

^ Because,' she replied, ^ I can think nothing 
so chearing in sickness, or distress of any kind, as 
the being allowed to pray to our Maker.' 

* Ah, ah! it may suit i/ou; — I fancy you are 
low-spirited.' 

. * It may suit me peculiarly,' she replied, ^ be- 
cause in my natural state of dependence, I have 
nothing else to rely on ; but yet I should suppose, 
as we are all in some measure dependent, the 
liberty .of being allowed to ask for what we waat,, 
and the hope of receiving it, must be universally 
a comfort* 

* And do you really find it a comfort?' 

* 1 my lord, how should I. have borne, even- 
the stpall share of misfortune that has been my 
lo(, witliout it? Ought I not to ascribe it to^ 
the good Providence of God, that I am not a 
b^gar?' 

* True : but Lady Luxmore would always take 
care of that ; besides, you were not old enough, 
when she tpok you, to pray against that 

.5 ' ^Ah! 
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• * Ah ! my lord, ^ you must, I fear, have felt 
^^'hat I have felt j— you must feel disgraced, pour, 
destitute ; — you must be an indigent unprotected 
girl, to know what it is to have One Being in the 
universe to resort to, and that One, the wisest 
and the best, who * never slumbers, never sleeps ;' 

* whose eyes are over all his works,' and who has 
told us, that we are of more value than those 
creatures who yet share his Almighty protection/ 

* I wish, my child, I had been taught so.' 

* I was never taught^ my lord ; I was told that 
there was a Being who made, and Ay ho governs 
the world, and that, as he would give us what we 
heeded, we were to pray to him.' 

* But how could you learn to frame your mind 
to pray to him?* 

' * How did I learn to eat when hungrv, or to 
sleep when weary? or to clamor for what I wanted 
as a child? Surely the voice of intreaty is the, 
voice of nature! and when we are made to suffer, 
it cannot be necessary to ;be taught^ to ask for aa. 
abatement of our sufferings/ 

< * True : there is reasgn in what you say ; . but 
when one has been out of the habit of it, or rather 
sever in it, it niust b^ very hard to learh«' 

^ Is it at all difficult, my lord, let me ask, for you ) 
to beg me, as you condescend to do, to comfort 
you ?— Did you find it at all repugnant to your 
feelings, when you were thrown from your horse, , 
to beg some one to release you from bis power » 
of kicking you to death ? ' 

La *No, 



*.No, no ;— but th* caisea dO* not apply.— What 
right hrtvfe I to ksk fof relief ?-^where—G'! Tcm^ 
not think df it.— I wisfh I had something to cheat 
me*.-— I wonder when the medical men will ht here 

igain.' 

Gertrude felt that shte fhu^t not give way. ' I 
tinderstand/ said she, ' my lord, what you mean } 
and certainly I should hope you feel that which* 
should encourage, instead of dejecting you. I re- 
member a sermon I read some time ago to Mr. 
Sterling, which stated the condition of such pier- 
sons as had unhappily lived long negligent of thi^ 
practice of religious duties, as much more favor- 
able to a sincere and hearty reformation, thin thW 
of those who had never omitted the external forms, 
but who yet had been insensible to all. bfeyowt 
thend ; and a good comparison, as it app^ftd to 
me, concluded the argument. It was a6ked, which* 
of two persons^ botb being in ill health, we should- 
think the toore likely to recover by liiedicine, thjy 
man who had, by an irregtilar u^c of dnigsi- 
rendered his constitution dead to their effects, or^ 
' the man who having, till m% refused medicide, 
yfias convinced of bis absurd obstinacy, and, re- 
sorting to it, lefk it to act in full force on thfe 
disease it had to combat' 

* There is good sense in the comparison, I can ^ 
se6 ; and it is consoling to such unfortunate beings 
as myself; for I have never taken miich medicine 
of any kind ; and they may now give me as much 
as they will; — I fear I need itt- 

Gertrude 



Gertrude wa^ at a .fauljt : she saw the loisap-* 
plication, . bift she daried no^t correct it ;-?-5bp 
pause^., not knpwing how again tp open the &}ib^ 
ject. — His lordship relieved her by /paying, ^WeTi, 
dear Gertrude, advise nje, and I will do whjat I cw.* 

* In what way, my lord, can I advise you ?-' . 

^ Why^ ajs to what I ought to do, and tQ think, 
I suppose/ 

* Had you not better see sonje person of pfiof e 
^^perience and authority P-r-Mr. Sydenham/-- . 

. * O ! no^ then, I am sure I must, di/e !-^You 
have signed my de^th-warrant, — You give* m$ 
over niow, I am convinced.' 

^ No indeed, 1 do not ; it would be most cruel 
aod most ignorant presumption in me. Perhaps 
it is taking too miach on me, evai to suy what { 
Vi*h.* 

* No, tell me, tell me, I will hear it* 

^ I am> I confess, very anxious, that your lord<> 
ship should think seriously, because I am sune 
then you will act uprightly. I wi^h I cpuld peN 
$ua,de— ' 

* Tell me what you wish, and I will do it.' 
. * You are very good. — May I speak ? '. 

* Fr^ly : the more freely, the more I shall ^ove 
you : nobody hears you : I will give you any; 
promise, or enter into any engagemeqt, if you. 
think it likely. I should live.-^Iam suce nothing 
cQuld make me so happy.' . ' 

It wa3 pf no importance that, the pjeqrties per^ 
feetly niisunderstood ea<;h ptiber a.( this insl^nt.. 
His lordship thought she was.goii^.tQ a^ (ocNkhe, 

. reyersiow 
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reversion of the title of countess ; and she thought, 
he was proiinising to put in his claim for that of a 
Christian. On this mistake she founded her re- 
ply ; * I will then tell you what, in your lordship's, 
place, I should do.' ^ Do so. 

* I should first recommend myself seriously to 
Heaven, begging fervently to have my mind put 
into a proper disposition for the event of life or 

death.; — ^^wiir 

* You said, I think, my lord, you had arranged 

all matters' of business.'' ' Yes ; I have left 

yoii three thousand pounds, I wish it were more : 
but I-ady Luxmore's money is so tied up — •-' 

' O ! do not talk of money or me. I only wished 
to know your mind was freed from all this disturb- 
ing care.-- ^ Well then ! it is all done.' 

' The next thing I should do, would be to send 
to Lady Luxinore, requesting to see her.' 

* No, no — never, never ; —that woman would, 
at such a time as this, drive me to despair. I see 
now for what I sacrificed every power of doing 
well. What comfort is she to me? and for what 
did I do it ? what can her money do now for me ?' 

* But still, my lord, indeed you should see her.' 

* No, no, no : — it is not necessary. — Do not dis- 
turb me, for God's sake, with that woman just 
now; let me, if I am to go out of the world, go in 
peace: the very thought of her, heightens my 
fever. In the hope of mending your situation, 
I meant to have paid her what little attention I 
could ; but now, that is stU over — pray, pray, 

ii?v^r qj^me b^r/ 

^ I am 
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* I am persuaded/ said Gertrude, ' that it has 
been the interest or the amusement of some one 
to widen the breach between you and Lady Lux- 
more ; and I have heard it remarked, that where- 
ever families disagree, they put themselves in the 
power of all those who worud profit 1>y their dis- 
agreement' 

^ r believe you are very right; but I never 
thought of this before/ 

* * Lady Luxraiore^ I dare say, my lord, has been 
represented to you very unfavorably : I think you 
would now 'find her very much altered ; and after' 
all, what has mere foible to do at such a time as- 
this ? She may have been often wrong; and her 
want of spirits may have affected her temper : Jbut, 
I am sure, she has always spoken of your lord- 
ship in terms that shewed her sense of your dis- 
tinctions and personal advantages/ 

If vanity is a vegetable, it must bear, as one of 
its essential characteristics, the epithet of ' ^m- 
pervirens ; ' for even Lord Luxmore, wounded in 
body and mind, bruised from head to foot, unable 
to turn in his bed, and doubling whether he could 
exist through the day, felt a flush of self-compk- 
cency glide over hi$ cheek, when Gertrude, by 
implication, paid a compliment to what he had been 
twenty yeans before :— he pressed the finger he had 
hooked with his, and besought her to g6 on, as he 
was, he said, * charmed t^ith all she said/ 
' She returned to the charge, and ^i^ain named 
ti)e interview with the countess, as the first step 

towards 
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tpwfirds peace and comfort; but pot ey^ the 
j^^nt compUment could sweeten the prescription; 
a^ though be ceased to speak of the countess 
very bars^y, he was firm in, his refusal : he de- 
acribed her as destitute of feeling ; some instances 
lie deuiled; ;Somehe bintec} at; one he attempjbed, 
but his voice became choked ; all he reprobated ; 
a^d \t was impossible to bend h^n. When^ miean- 
ing to extenuate, Gertiude pleaded the want of 
good education, he asked ^r wl^at she herself 
l^ad had : lyhen she named the intoxicating effects 
of riches ai^ r^k, he aske^ whether, if pqjt in 
possession of both, she should think them an e^ccut^ 
£^r being cruel. , Nothing succeeded, or appealed 
likely . to succeed, till, giving up the matter^ s^e 
sjghec^nd saifl, ^ If Pojtargis is right in his p^- 
sj^fision, she cannot live long to iii^pl^f^ pny opfi/ 

' How so?' ask&d his Iprds^^ip, akuQ^t rifiU^g 
in his bed. 
. ' She cectair^y is in vejy ^?ftd b^i^lt^/ 

* Js she indeed?— Are you sure pf k?— Jl.u^ 
\ pupp^se Jber bad health is the consequence of 
her pai^siinpny ; she s^rvesJbersel/* and ^U of yo^, 
} dgxe say : I bear her ^hole squl |p pet .upon 
Qip^ey. — Weil,! it will Jbe all fhe ^^j^f iof her. 
^qp': I wish)it would I^e ^o for yoiji, Gf^rtwde; 
l^t fi^vj^r^ajlftpr yourself, she ^ijil nqt leave you 
fj^uppnce, depe^ ^p it. But perhaps ypu ,think 
^giy yibit to y^, wbep J took you to Xyixmqre, 
looked like a. wish to be on terms ;^ it hf^d aothifig 
tP 4o with ;lt, I-assuie you 4 m^ny time^ Jndi^dy 
b§y# I fespivg^ and gftj dftwn ;^o write to i-adj^ 

. Luxmor« 
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Luimore in hop^ of Jbaf^ring of you, but it ^was 
always a bitter pilL' 

' Obliged, a^ I am, by your concern, 9iy lord, 
I cannot but wUK ancttb^ motive had prompted 
you. It h }n\pQ3$ibl« fpr me to be indifferent 
about Lady Luxiiiore, when I c(Hisider wbAt I 
must haye .been, without her. My lamented ibi&iif 
Mr. Sterling, was very good to me : bia employ* 
iQg me and iofprming me, have been .my $dii* 
cfitiqn ; ^nd 1 own it make^ me v^y an.^ou8 whjen 
I am ipfc^d to see how L^dy Luxmor? bueaks. 
I know h^ apothecary ha^ told b^r ni^idi ^t 
she cannot live two years ; but, to her, he taik^ 
as if she were to outlive the whple worl^, Hfbich 
s^pmp to fpe ^ vjery cru^l decq^op/ 

* She would not endure being talked to o.tfaj^* 
wise: she always lijced the gro^est flattery: I 
\f ish I had jiever tried it ]$ut do you really think 
she is in very il} health ? bow^^ doe;? it appe^ ?' 

^ She g^owp thin ; she has a bad cough ; she 
has i^ appetite ; . her strpngth decreases ; and sh^ 
complains. she cfmnot sloep :-rsbe seems very un-- 

¥ppy-V 

* What cat; 9)f4^ Aer unhappy ?' 

^ Probably t^e livipg jp a state gf separation 
from your lordship/ 

* No. no : that cannot be the cause. The wo- 
man who laments such a separation, must haye 
a l^efurt, whiqh, I am convinced, that woman j^rev 
h^. I s^ 119 i^ood that can result from our 

*I am 
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* I am sorry you do not— Poor Pdrtargis will 
be now quite miserable.' * 

* Why, I am sure he cannot wish it; — does he?' 

* He is of my opinion^ indeed, my lord/ 

* That is very strange.— Yet I can account . 
for it— he sees you wish it— I would rather it ' 
were not urged on me just now; for I really 
feel very ill/ 

* I will not say a word more, my lord. — Can 
I do any thing for your lordship, before I set off 
for town ? Lord Portargis has offered to drive 
me; and Lady Luxmore will be anxious till T 
come/ 

* Why, yon are not going !' 

* What can I do ? — I cannot leave lady Lux- 
more/ 

* You will come back again.' 

* Excuse me, my lord, — I cannot — I could 
be useful to you, were Lady Luxmore here, with- 
cAit being uneasy about her: but I- am sure, if 
you had a daughter, you would not approve of 
her leaving her home and her best friend, to at- 
tend upon one of the family, who would not see- 
the rest; and to appear to take part against Lady 
Luxmore, would subject me to a great deal of 
censure.* 

* Why need you care for censure ?— you know 
you cannot deserve it/ 

^ A poor excuse for risking it I should be 
wretched, even with every support from internal* 
consciousness, were I to expose myself to censure. 

The 
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The more cautious we have been, the more cau- 
tious we ought to be. Those who live at random 
may do as they please ; but Christianity pledges us 
to avoid every thing that can bring it into disre- 
pute. I dare not pffend the world/ 

* I cannot understand your argument. In my . 
opinion, the great use of a good character is the 
liberty it allows us.' 

^ Far from it, I think ; and beside, I cannot 
boast a good character ; it is enough for me if I 
have none at present ; but surely if we have pro- 
ceeded a little way, ever so litde, in doing right, 
it is of tnore importance to us to keep our footing, 
than it can be to those who have never attempted 
it' 

^ This is over*refining, in my opinion. I should 
rathel* say that we might more safely deviate, if we 
are sure of getting back again/ 

^ If we are ; but which of us can sav this ? But 
we are departing from our subject I speak of the 
obligation on us to avoid, not only evil but 'the ap- 
pearance of, it ; and, indeed, one feels a natural 
jealousy on the subject: a jealousy that, on lower 
points, even the praise, of the world will excite. 
Women who have been commended for neatness 
of dress, would not be seen with a spot on their 
clothes.' 

^ You are an amiable reasoner, my child, but I 
hope you will not have the cruelty to leave me : I 
s^all die, inevitably, if you do/ 

' I hope not ; for I really cannot tetum, unless 
you consant at least ta see Lady Luxmorer 

^ Well 



* W^thm^ ]^th^ cpaie, tf sbe will; hut priqr 
give b^r full liberty po do 03 she likes. I would 
not have h^er cQoijtr^iiedy qh aay account. But 
tbl^ cQO/^0sMon I iPAk$ for your .8aJ(€» and Qn 
condition that you do not quit me. Por»targi$ can 
go to her, or you can write.' . 

With this permission, and in the perAuasion that 
^ iWrl Isv^ in no immisdiate danger of dying, she 
9ot|gl)t Lord Poitar gii3, but he had not inclination 
enoi^gb for tho embassy offered bioi, to promise 
s^y exertion of bis negoctating abilities : he shrug* 
gl^^up his shoulders, and complimented her by say- 
t^& by a servant she could write, much more to 
the purpose than lie could speak.' 

iU.it iwas of impoflance to aend offthe messen- 
ffsf h^oTO kk master could diange his miod, she 
requested the groom to saddle his horse, and, . ia 
l^e mean time, wrote to the countess, saying that 
bis lordship bad had a restless night, and commis- 
sioned her to ask the fai^o^ of her coining to Rich- 
mond. On her ojvn private opinion, she hopedhe was 
i|ot worse, and submitted to her ladyship the pro- 
priety of bringing with her what she might want^ 
in case she should be detained till the earl's reco- 
very. She tpok the liberty of reminding her Ibat. 
she herself had no change of clothes, and begged/ 
she would order the servfbts to put together a few 
fQr her. -• 

Having performed . this part of her dyty, she 
HMSl ha)^ returned to her anxious post, had hot 

the surgeons arrived. Duriog their stay?, sbe 

breakfasted; 
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breakfasted ; and before she had finished that and 
a tete-h'tete, for which the viscount lay in wait, 
she had the satisfaction of hearing that the earl, it 
was hoped, would do well, if he would consent to 
be quiet. For this purpose, they positively forbade 
any one but the nurse to enter the room for some 
hours, and, with nearly as much decision, and some? 
what more of kind interest, they ordered Miss 
Aubrey to bed ; but she felt that cold water and 
the open air would be far better restoratives. la 
this, Portargis concurred, and offered to accom* 
pany her, to take the air wheii she had peifoimfid 
her ablutions. 



CHAP* 
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CHAPTER LIU. 



Kevel pleasures. Translations considered^ Facts » Tie thirst 
of utmiliing ignorance. Narrow basis offemale'education, 
Wa^ite of time on dead language$ at public schools, A 
quicker method. Criticisms qfroomett on. the arts* Ciassica 
*• in u^uni Principisscs* Men our best teachers, A deceased 
literary character. Formation of a taste. An angler on 
the Thames, Anecdote of Thomson, A polite note. 

In the calm chearfulness, the almost poetic influ* 
ence of the balmy zephyrs on the Thames, Ger- 
trude forgot all she bad suffered* A bfeeze tern* 
pered the warmth of the season : she descended 
from the garden, and standing on the margin of 
the river, another step carried her into a boat, 
which Portargis had prepared for her, and which 
he rowed through the bridge, in quest of the most 
beautiful spot of the landscape, if the most beau^ 
tiful could be found, where all seemed equally 
lovely. She returned, almost oppressed with de- 
light, and had the pleasure of hearing that the 
earl had had some natural sleep ; that when he 
waked he had enquired for her, but on hearing she- 
would attend him as soon as she was permitted, 
he had expressed himself satisfied. 

She was at no loss to pass the day. To those 
who know little of liberty or enjoyment^ even the 

pause 
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pause of aiiAoyatice is positive happiness ; and in 
sitting with Portargis in a boat, watching the turn 
of tide, or in contemplating the busy scenes of a 
river, whose banks gave to the eye the reality of that 
which she had read in description, she was inces- 
santly amused. Nature li^d sown in her mind the 
seeds of taste; and the scarceness of opportunity 
and the stimulations she had met, in her short and 
ahnost dreamlike intercourse with the; family of 
Mr. Sydenham, rendered her doubly alive to all 
the means of improving it. She had, in the time 
since her visit to them, dune all in her power to 
add to the very little she seemed to herself Ur 
know, and was now arrived at that stage of litera- 
ture, when not from vanity, but want, not from in* 
quisitiveness,but laudableeuriosity,she lamented not . 
being able to read in the original, those classic au- 
thors whose,works,she knew, were copied,if not trans*' 
lated, in much of what she had read '^. She had not 

forgotten 

■ 

• We enter most cordially into the misery of all our fel-, 
Iow*creature8 doomed to guess at what &n author has writ*' 
ten, by translation. The best cannot be perfect ; the worst 
are in sgme cases worse than none. Klopstock*s 'Messiah* •• 
lias been disgraced, and most dishonestly, by such a transla.- 
tion as neither want nor ignorance can excuse. M rs. Leuox ' 
viaskammg French when she began to translate for pi.bhca- 
tion: io one of her works les efffans perdue are presented to * 
u« as tke lost children, Fairfax's 'i'asso, so celebrated, i^ives, 
in the outset, an angel's humid, instead oi well-poised pinions. ' 
We could quote to a great length ; but we will rather record 
a fact received from one who never deviated from truth, and 
which shews a double danger in translation, in an old ver* 

slou 



forgotten or neglected Mr. Sydetihan/s fed vice, hni 
what she had been able to do for herself, fell far 
short of her wishes. None but fellow-sufferers^ 
with her, can tell what it is to me^t with some* 
thing ejpplainei in an unintelligible language^ or to' 
be just aware that there is a sense unattainable tb^ 
usy lodced up in three lines of Horace or of Vir- 
gil ; — alines fraught with eloquence ! — lines that will' 
liot speak ! — lines that, to the untaught eye, prcf- 
sbnt only the arbitrary arrangement of tiie alpha- 
bet! 

With heir mind in this state, and her feelings set 
to their keenest edge by novel delight, she was al- 
most angry at hearing Portargis, who enjoj^ed 
her pleasures by reflection, if not in ^eir 
source, aiu) who had not yet succeeded in forget* 
tiftg the re*iteration to which Mr. Sydenham had' 
$kK>med his infant ears, repeat, as he played witb 
the oar, and dashed his companion, those lovely" 
lines from the Georgics, ^ Rura mihi et rigui,' &c* 
She intreated him to translate them ; she persuaded 

sion of the £neid the words Conticuere omncs had beenraiH' 
dered, * They 'whisted all, i. e. they were sileot ; a typo- ' 
graphical misunderstanding altered it to * They whistled all.' . 
If any reader wishes for more amusement of this sort, it 
nay be found abundantly in D'Israeli's * Curiosities of Li- 
terature \* An instance which he gives of Lord Bolingbtoke's 
explaining a passage in Virgil, as referring to one in Sallust^ 
Livy, or Tacitus, reminds us of the communication of a 
classical friend, who started, in his early studies, at finding 
the exclamation ' Hercl^ used in the 'Amphitryon' of Plau- 
tus. We should affront our readers by explaining the.ab* 
surdity. 

him 
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Mit) to repeat them agfdn ancj again : he was asto» 
9isb^ that what he had recollected by chance, and 
^Qtii tjtie association of ideas, should seem, to any 
on^^ 90 valuable* His goQd nature was gratified : 
he tool? her from the water's edge into the village j 
he purql^sed for her a Virgil and a Horace — th^ 
beat h^ could procure ; and what was, in the pre- 
t^eut ]^Q9\ situation and stage of the incipient bu- 
sii^essi ^Ul oior^ valuable, as containing the key 
oS tjirn^ trieai?ur?s, a grammar, and a dictionary : 
w«U» tfe^f , they return«4 to the boat ; and there 
Qi^'trude received her first lesson in th^ Lfttia 
€)a^i$:s -riiqx comp^mon enlivenii^ her toil by 
tJ^nilfttiQg pas«figp» which Q^qght his eye, an^ 
«0«Mr9glPg l^r l;>y Im asitgtnishment, th^t a girl 
tboold know any tihwg Of the cases of nouos or 
fte tmsg9^ of verl^. v 

I ^ Ym i^&tj' said she^ ' the advantage^ I havt 
^ ij) wpilsviig for poor Mr. Sterling, he knew so 
igmi^ ^^ vi?a9 sp CQannunicativ^ that it was im]>Q$^ 
^jihlfi n^t to \mxn from Um* I heard, occasipnaUy^ 
ki$ coov^rs^Qpn with gexitiemeD who^ J sgppofl^ 
nmsi; b^firs^r^te scholars; b? djict^ti^ tO ip^^ w4 
B^ver HefyptA to ^plaio, a^ &t « I cojjild cpqipr^ 
km^f 9fH% I wrpt»- ! ypu dp npt ippw,. Ppp^ 
Ui^ the benefit of b«ing «pmppil«d tp dp wh«t m 

very 4<uU, or the \m» su$h ^ firi$nd is tp mo. 

Gertrudft was perfectly right in Ikt fipprf» 
ciajipa* * The worst rpad/ 113 ^ sensible wi^tev 
baa 8«ad» ^ h ^Iw^ys^ tb« bi^t refi^«iiibex«4 ;' $o4 
^ ifKUn«d p\m^ Q9 which too iQMiy of 114 «c^ 
driKie^ f^ong the «nd of igfttiwiMi^ ^m »otr§d^ 

VftiiT III H mit 
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mil of a pace slow enough to learn well. Few 
observations are more mortifying to those anxious 
for the advantage of a rising generation, than that 
forced on us by seeing how very small is the pro- 
portion of those who have learned, to the number 
taught — * I remember doing it, when I was learn- 
ing; but I know nothing of it now,' — is a common 
reply to queries on rational subjects! — and it is with 
conscientious teachers, a subject of discouraging re- 
gret, when they see the almost industrious pains ta- 
ken by young people to undo what has been done 
for them. We have, however, reason to hope that, 
without our intervention, improvement in the abi- 
lity and incliilation to apply, will soon be more ge- 
nerally visible : a plan is pursuing, in a few selects 
houses of education, which cannot fail of giving » 
new stimulus to female talents: a real taste for the 
arts is excited, and measures are taking to> give 
that impulse to the mind and its faculties, which 
shall retain its energy, even at a distance from the 
hand that gives it. • But we' fetill have to lament^ 
that however well this may be accomplished, the 
scale of action is not sufficiently grand. We can- 
not blame teachers ; we blame parents for not re- 
quiring in the best aggregate-education for their 
daughtefs, the best detail. As long as translations, 
abstracts^ and extracts frorti works containing no- 
thing exceptionable, beauties, and secojid-rate lite- 
rature, are considered as mifficient for women, 
there will always be book-makers for them ; and 
consequehtly a *sti*ong line will be drawn betwe^i 
the agreeable and the useful : the former may cer. 

» tamly 
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taiply suit nine-tenths of the community; but it 
is for the other tenth we plead, with an earnest de- 
sire that every girl, whose parents have only to con- 
sult their own inclinations; may be indulged in the 
privilege of learning thoroughly ^ if she chuses the 
trouble. 

If it may be permitted us to speak on a subject 
on which we cannot be competent to decide, we 
would remark on the common objection made to 
the time bestowed, in the education of boys, on the 
acquirement of the dead languages. When it be- 
comes a question whether a little lad shall be sent 
to a public-school, or have a tutor at home ; the 
waste of time on Latin and Greek is always an 
objection brought forward by the advocates for the 
latter*; and if a tutor who can, at the same time, 
insinuate the most useful of modern languages, be 
ultimately engaged, he will readily undertake to 
teach * my lord' to read * Tite Live' in six months; 
but rapid growth has never yet been found, at least 
in the vegetable kingdom, synonymous with dura- 
bility, and * Tite Live/ thus read, becomes, at best, 
only a vocabulary. No one, in complaining of 
the time bestowed on the dead languages, includes 

* Of kin and of similar authority, are objections we have 
heard made to the unreasonable term of seven years, bestow* 
ed on the apprenticeship of lads, to trades not difficult in. the 
mystery attached to them. Mrs. Scourge confesses herself 
^uite angry that ' those poor fellows should be tied neck 
and heels for seven long years :' — she asks them if they do 
not feel miserable; and they answer in the affirmative; $6 
she must be right. Let her go to the parents. 

M 3 HI 
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Iq the consideratioQ, what the dead languages give 
in return. While tf^y are acqrvuripg, the mind i» 
jbriping: the preference o^ what is great and good 
h becoming firm : precepts, a shade q& the didacr 
tdc of religion, and csM^ried (o th^beart by examples 
with whieh we claim kmdred, are d^ested. The 
inass of virtuous counsel^ by being broken kito 
parts, ^nds its way to pieet Ofca^ioo^ of accept-^ 
apce ; what is- learnt is api^^ied; aiad a diiigent lad 
ivbo has any taste or taleiit, if the world or his^ 
friends and companions have not spoiled him^ 
comes out of the hands of his masters, a nrnoi io 
dispositions, and wanting einiy experience to mako 
]^m useful to society* We speak not of, or to, 
ft)ols, blockheads, grooms, or pruie-figbters ; but,, 
aupppsing the benefits, ^ » classical education to 
be fairly used,, on this supposition we may venture 
tp say, tliat, reserving our prvne obedience, and 
the %^t ratdc io our estimatipn, for the Sacred 
Writings, the wisdon» and. the virtae to be leamed> 
imder jucKcious teachers, ftom those writers whon^ 
we style * the classics,' are well worth the time^ 
eo^ployed at public schools, in attaining their lan<- 
goage, and that, whatever faeHity six months private: 
teachmg might give in translating * Tite Live,' six 
yisevi are iK>t more than suiBcient to teadi what he 
has to tell. What is the reason Aat girls can so 
seldom give any other thsia a very general answer 
to any questioo in what tb^y call their * sfcndies?' 
Tis because the mind » a shallow soil ; and the^ 
plants set in it, run, like the poplar, on the sur- 
face, whereas in boys' education, the soil is en- 

V • 
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tiching eveti white tb^ s^ is ddwing; atid if t6fe 
tlimate suits ite growth, the mistier lookft rather 
lor oaks tiiatl osiers. We could do ruinous miit- 
chief — tebst unwilliagly shouW We atteriipt it— »- 
#ere we to reveal 4he harvest of otir owfi experi- 
ence, th6 incredible instances of deficient info!*- 
itiattdn in the teacher and the taught; but wishing 
only to warn the ignorant that ignorance every day 
has less chance of escaping detectkni, and to call on 
th6 world to prize real attainments and high inte^ 
gHly, where they are to be found, we declare oup- 
^elve^ indeKiUy hostile to the plah for reading 
* Tiie Live/ or any classic, id she months \ and not 
less 80 t^ that of educating girls on die basis of 
Were menioty. 

Iti lain«nkhag that women are not yet educated 
ehtirely as we could wish, w^ must not, howeveiv 
omit noticing, the visible inatproveaaent made by 
them ill those branches with \i^hich they are intrust- 
^d. Any one accustomed to a regular attendiUictt 
hn the exhibitions i>f pictures in London, must bS 
gratified ih remarking the difference between the 
criticisiifis made now by females, and those whii^ll 
(vould have escat)ed them Mfiie yeard ago ; and in 
the juvenile audience of public lectured, there it 
lAuch to requite the exertions of the lecturer. 

We may seem, perhapsi n6t to pay the hoM 

* If any reader wishes for hr Better rfesfiohiig thah ooitt 
4nk the good to be derived f roib the wiatt pf ttine on the dead 
huQguages^we refer him to Dr. Bai^ow^s veryseafiible * Esm. 
fays on Education/ 

mage 
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mage we ought, to genius ; but if we are silent, it 
15 because our respect for it places^ it out of the 
circle of our animadversion : our endeavors are 
confined to making mere sensible women : we are 
delighted to see our country not at all deficient in 
examples of great female intellect : we wish to 
make a nipderate endowment answer the best pur* 
poses. 

And in this anxiety we cannot hut consider with 
regret, the loss of an opportunity which we awaits- 
ed with hope and expectation, as one which would 
have assisted the industrious, and in its effect might 
have raised the general estimation pf English la« 
djes. The question ^ How ought the presumptive 
heiress to a tlirone, to be educated?' required a very 
^ort and simple answer ; and that answer, once 
^admitted; like all other decisions, made the next 
question the means of carrying it into execution* 
Those means, we conceived, would be such as ad-^ 
iQitted.of a little useful accommodation; anjd we 
•flattered ourselves with being furnished, undec 
royal auspices, with the classics, Greek and Latin, 
* in usum Principisssa :' editions of our poets 
would have followed ; every ope would have been 
emulous of some offering ;a.nd the minds of the 
to-bq-governed of the female sex, would Jiave been 
educating. with that of the personage to govern. 
In these editions, we would have advised no other 
adaptation than the omission of whatever offends 
ftgainst good manners: to rob us of that which 
appears less * propre aux jeunes dames* would be 
to forget that the other sex ought to lend us their 
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i(!d; and that to seek it, is a considerable part of 
our prudence. No girls walk so well as those used 
to the arm of a fattier : no girls are so well in^ 
formed as those instructed by sensible men. Both 
advantages, it is admitted, need the temperament 
of female delicacy ; but if the step is to be firm; 
Or the intellect exerted to the extent of its powers,- 
it must be by borrowing from the attainments, and 
accepting the condescension of our friends of the 
other sex. Let those who have the advantage of 
tef^hcrs, in the gentlemen of their .fiGtmily, know 
that gratitude itself can hardly appreciate it at its 
Worth :^a brother who will communicate that of 
which a public education has put him in^ posses^ 
sion, and who, as circumstances . call. for il^ will 
feed the hungry mind, demands every return of 
kindness and respect : a father who takes his shieire 
in teaching a groupe of girls, or -a literary friend 
who will explain what puzzles an enquiring girl, 
are blessings we are too apt to judge of, only when 
withdrawn. If the author of * Considerations oit 
the German War,' had been seen dissecting for 
Gertrude, when little more than a child, a blossom 
of the horse-chesnut, affection must have been 

added to the respect his talents claimed \ 

' ... It 

• The erudite reader will know we mean here Israel Mau» 
dnit, a man whose integrity must rank him as highly in the 
estimation of the good, as bis extraordinary mental endow, 
ments have placed him in that of the learned. Memoirs of 
him have appeared in some biographical works; we shall only 
Ipdulge ourselves, by at least wishing more were known of 

him; 
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It was, indeed, cbiefiy in her own language^ 
that Mr. St^rlmg bad infoniQed bis bandmaid ; but 
she had bad many collateral advantages : she had 
heaitl frequent opinions on the arts and all the 
subjects connected with them; and perhaps her 
pleasure, at the present moment, owed something 
of its vivid perceptions, to his having cov^ed the 
Scnoked wainscot of his niece's dirty abode,, as we 
mny have said, with engravings, of prime excel- 
lence. Fashion had nou^t to say where he lived : 
tiie staircase, theiefore, the drawing-room, aiui 
every square foot of pannel, not pro-occupied 
by books, were covered with these fine lessons in 
taste ; and as they were, iti the eyes of the o%il6r, 
iibove all pdce, he was. often doquent on their 
beajuties. 

: With ideas thus generated, Gertrude was pre^ 
pnriA to see, to hear, and to feel ; and in tbd 

iDin: his conTttrsalioo^tal^nte weredf the first cbs8{ and liis 
focourageiaeiiu to y dung industry were most efiioaciou6.*See> 
ing a little boy reading, be enquired what was his book, and 
finding it a Horace, he said * That's right ; if 1 had not read 
tidrace, I should bever have written the * Considerations on 
ihe Geftaan War/-^Now, hert was an instance of correcC 
judgment ; he Bpinrred in the right place; hp did not say ' I 
ghould not have oeen at court, or have stood well with the 
niinistryy or driven a handsome carriage ;' he made the ex- 
ertion and the reward one and the same thing, and taught 
that the practice of virtue pays the virtuous. We wish we 
n^ay be accused of telling a tale often told^when we say that, 
Being connected with a mercantile house, and having a large 
order from government, he refused all pro£t, and furnishedf 
tlie goods at the price they cost. 

scene 
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scene around bei*, she> without the smallest afiec'* 
tation of connobseurship^ could contemplate tht 
parts, and try to discover why they so charmed 
her in the aggregate of composition. In the en-* 
gravings of Woollett and Vivares, from the ima- 
gination of Smitli of Chichester, and even from 
performances less excellent in their kind, which 
filled Mr. Sterling's portfolios, and which had their 
just rank in his judgment, she had imbibed an 
idea of the magic of perspective; but when, over 
all that she had seen of the disposition of wood 
and water, bill and valley, she saw thrown a co- 
larhig so soft, so harmonized by the atmosphere^ ^ 
her ardent wish ^esser anch, ella pittore,' was huili- 
bled into desp^r. She surprised Portargis by her 
delight. When she called, ^ Look, look at the 
passing cloud in the water ! — O ! see that sun-beam 
through the tree there !' he raised his head, and- 
asked ' Where?' — ^ You have, you say, seen 
Windsor,' said he: ^ I am surprised at your asto- 
nishment.' ^ Perhaps you are right,' she replied ; 
* but yet I Jiei a difference ; we go to the pros- 
pect at Windsor : it seems as if nature brought, it 
to us here/ * Be it as it may,' he kindly re-, 
plied^ ^ I am delighted in seeing you so. — Shall we 
float down with the stream a little way ?' 

They had gone only a few yards, when they nearly 
grazed the moored punt of one of tliose patient vo- 
taries of the rod and line, who fish six days in the 
week for their solitary comfort, and join the do- 
minical anglers of the Thames, in their sabbatical 
funusement^ by way of recreation. Portargis rested 

on 
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00 his bars> to enquire what bad been his sport- 
Gertrude broke out into expressions of new delight. 

* Perhaps the young lady has never seen this 
spot till now,' said the angler. Portargis answer- 
ed for her in an acquiescing negative. 

' You have then, indeed, a great pleasure,' said 
he: ^ and I do not wonder at your feeling. When 

1 was a boy, I have walked from London hither 
and back, for the pleasure of lying^ on the grass 
here a whole day, with nothing but a piece of 
bread and cheese for my dinner. I read all tlie 
best of our English poets under that thorn in the 
park there ; and I love Ix>rd Bacon's ^ Essays,' I 
think, the more for conning them urider the shade' 
of trees, which, I can fancy, shaded him while he 
framed them. Young lady, your countenance, 
and your expressions tell me you love poetry : have 
you got aThomsonwith you ? — you should read his' 
* Seasons' in his scenery : his ideas were imbibed 
from the very objects round you; and surely if 
people go to various places, to eat and drink in 
perfection, it is as allowable to take a journey for 
the sake of feasting on a poet. I have a Thom- 
son in my boat here, accept it from a stranger ; 
and if ever we meet again, tell me how you found 
his descriptions and your sensations correspond *• 

I shall 

• We have mentioneil Mr. Sterling's approbation of Thom- 
son as limited ; and the world seems, of late years, to have 
much abated in their eulogium of him as a poet. The do- 
mestic character of Cowper's * Task' certainly reaches our 
affections much sooner than that sort of estranged stiffness 
that pervades ' the Seasons/ yet they abound in beauties ; 

aad 
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I shall catch no fish while you stay; so good 
morning/ 

With brief thanks, they parted; but not brief 
was the delight of Gertrude Aubrey; If she had, 
in the preceding half hour, wished to see how the 
great masters of the pencil, whose names she had 
beard, and whose signatures she had seen to en- 
gravings from their works, would have treated the 
scene around her, she now felt her curiosity di- 
verted without diminution; and she eagerly in- 
formed herself, and with perceptions yet unexpe- 
rienced, even in reading the same lines, how the 
poet of the place, he whose eye must have been 
saturated with every object in her view, who had 
looked on the same trees and meadows she now 
gazed on, and whose image the same stream that 
now reflected hers had shewn, while his mind with 
stronger reflection portrayed its every impression, 
could describe to the intellectual vision — and charm 
the ear with that which addresses itself to the eye * 

* There 

and there 19 in them a grand recognition of Providence, 
vrhich is, we confess, more grateful to our feelings than the 
melancholy recoil to the errors of our neighbors, so promi. 
nent, so excusable, so pitiable, in the diseased imagination of 
the amiable bard of Olney. We can allow others to differ 
from us; but we claim forgiveness and excuse. Cowper 
has been unjust to the prototype of Mr. Sterling ; he did 
not know him; perhaps had he known how highly he ranked 
his poetry, at a time when it was difficult to persuade him to 
read a modern production, he might have spoken ' smoother 
things/ 

♦ We have deliberated whether we ought to treat onr 
If liden with an anecdote of Thomson : we are averse to the 

communication j 

6 
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* There is still more pleasure for you/ said Lord 
Poi targis : ' we will dine early ; and I will drive 
you to the hill afterwards. I dare say, if my mo- 
ther comes^ she will not be here too soon for us/ 

* I think it is time to go back/ skid she ; * your 
man may be returned by now, and I must know 
what I have to do- I am infinitely obliged to you 
for my enjoyment' 

They returned; she, now reading from Thomson, 
now getting Portargis to construe lines from Horace 
or Virgil, and now turning ever the dictionary, or 
reviving her acquaintance with the declension of 
a noun : the viscount, in loVe with the surprisitig 
novelty- of a quiet pleasure, and charmed, almost 
into an enthusiasm, for moderation and rural life. 

The earl had remained tranquil, and notv re^ 
quested to 9e6 her. She went to him, and found 
him far better than she could have hoped : he was 
cheared by the opinion given of bis bruises, and 

communication; but we are told, it is too curious to be sup. 
pressed : we obey, remiuding our readers that the foibles of 
genius have a stronger claim to forgiveness than any other. 

It is well known, that the pleasures of ' the first and se- 
cond course' were not undervalued by Thomson. He dined 
at Mr. Beard's at Hampton, one day when there was a tur. 
key-poult on table, which he had nearly finished : when Lady 
Harriet politely exprest her satisfaction in seeing that he 
liked it : M wish there were twa of them,' he replied; and 
hearing there was another in the larder, be suffered it to be 
picked and roasted Let us turn away from this corruption 
of our mortal part, and think of his hymn at the end of his 
< Seasons.' 

would 
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would have detained her, by assuring her her pre- 
sence did hitn good ; but she adhered to the orders 
given, and on quitting his chamber, met a servant 
with a silver waiter in his hand, on whieh he pre- 
sented her the note returned by the countess. It 
ran thus : 

* Lady Luxmore is sorry to inform Miss Aubrey 
has had a bad return o^ her cough: and as the 
only means to restore her health, is advised both 
by 9l friend and Pbycian to go to Brighton. It 
gives her the greatest concern to be prevented cff- 
tending his lordship, being^ so unfortunate as her 
dressing-glass gave way, and fell on her foot It 
k a consolation that Lord Luxnoore's valet has been 
she hears with him Ten Years mid is very attentive 
and an excellent servant and that the groom has 

lived he says in shire just by Luxmore four* 

/hope to be able to get down to Richmond to* 
morrow night, but I can't ccHne to-day on no ac- 
count. 

^ Your sincere friend and well 

wisher N. Luxmore. 

Let no one doubt the au Aenticity of this epistle i 
it is, in more senses than one^ original. If it be 
asked how it is possible that, except in a single iiv 
stance, the orthc^raphy is correct, be it kiK>wn by 
the inexperienced in literature, thajt the most ig- 
norant persons spell best. Lady Luxmore was too 
prudent ever to set to on such an occasioQ, with- 
out 
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out Entick's dictionary at her hand ; but she cer- 
tainly forgot to look under the head * PHY/ 

The note needing a commentator, Gertrude was 
obliged to call into her little parlor the man who 
had brought it : ^ he was afeard as she might think 
him a long while, but he had waited mortafion 
long for the noat, and my lady had given him one, 
and sent for it back again, whiles she did another. 
And the girls had axed if Miss did nt want some 
clothes ; but he could'nt tell ; so they had given 
]bim, he believed, her night-cap in that there bun- 
dle, but he had kept it in his pocket, because in 
these here places he knowed well enough all their 
Angers is fish hooks.' 

The servants, indeed, had shewn more thought 
than their lady, and had sent a change of raiment' 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

A wife expecterJ. Matrimonial anecdote. A foggy mormng. 
A feroer. A conjugal interview. Friendly assiduitien. Mc 
ileal prudence. The recovery. An aoeommodaiiitg ptuifk 
An excursion proposed. Noble associations. 

No disappointment, no vexatious accident, thwart- 
ed the scheme of subsequent pleasure proposed for 
Gertrude.— Lord Portargis drove her to the hill, 
and as far as she would go beyond it. The earl 
had been a little restless, but was, when she^went 
to him with an account of her delightful ride, 
«gain composed: he allowed her to go to bed, 
where she slept refreshingly. The next morning 
he was still better, and began to chafe at the i(|ea 
of his lady's unnecessary visit; but Gertrude had 
only to give this a hearing. She secured the best 
apartments in the bouse for the countess, and 
went again on the water^^ and again to the llill, sate 
with the earl as much as was permitted ; and late 
in the evening, so late that to see his lordship, 
wa3 felicity postponed to a future day — received 
Lady Luxmore. 

Every attempt of Portargis's during the day, to 
engage Gertrude in the consideration of his own 
wishes, had been turned by her to the grand 
subject of the recpnciliation she had so much at 

heart ! 
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heart ! and he was convinced it was a threshold, 
over which he must pass, or at which he must 
stumble. Influenced by her steadmess, and per- 
suaded by her expostulations, he wisely deter- 
mined to clear the ground for his own race, by 
helping those who had precedence, to get out of 
his way*. He therefore behaved to his mother 
/in bis best manner/ w^s respectful and accom- 
.lgaocla|iog ; and persevered in this, long enough at 
the first interview, to put her iii tolerable good 
humor with herself. 

> Messages passed between the earls chamber 
;and lady Luxmore s drawing-room : the surgeons 
agfiin made a £atvorable report ; and Gertrude M'as 
3ent for to the bed-side. 

. la this iaterview, sh^ failed not to pl^ce Lady 
Luxmore's conjugal anxiety in the fair<;$t point of 
view, and to describe the great propriety of tl^e 
viscouut^s conduct. The earl wished his lady had 

« 

• ThiB 5ort of minor practice of the precept, * Make a 

bridge, even of gold, for a. flying enemy/ has been, in some 

instances, ludicrously attended to. — A dignitary of thechurch, 

;vkiim wc are proud to call our friendy was dfivea to tbiuk of 

ityOa the happiest morning of his life* Un(kr circui^staBC^ft 

pf peculiar ifttercst, he went with the v«ry <}ci>ervin^ obj<JC,t 

of his best affections, to a church at the west end of the town, 

from which he hoped in half an hour to bring away his bride : 

>*«^ couple, of the lower €>rder, had got posecsfiion of the 

altar ; and no gentle intreaty would prevail on them to yi,c|d 

to the )ady their prescriptive right of precedea$:e: — * Well 

then; said our expert friend, A since you are so obstinatfjl 

>^ill indulge you, even more than you deserve;' — he put bli 

-his surplice, and marrivd oflf his obstacles, by which time, 

the /ight royereud friend whom he exp^ted, arrived* . . 

. . not 

2 
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hot taken the trouble of coming, and began to sug- 
gest excuses dgainst seeing her ; but to these, Ger- 
trude was duly deaf: she evaded the discussion; 
tod by a simple adherence to what she thought 
right, she managed the father as she had done the 
son, and brought him, by gentle persuasion, to say, 
that ^ if he passed a tolerable night, he would see 
her in the morhing/ 

Lord Portafgis, aware how much he must soon 
lose of his pleasure in Gertrude's tite-A-tite so- 
ciety; and either flattering himself she could not 
Aow need rest, or* else not recollectmg that shfe 
could, called her bfefote six in the itfori^ring; and, 
ih h is experience, ctrriclading, Withbiit looking froitt 
his windoiv, that 

* Del Tkmigi-i-^— le lucid* onde,* 

fnust, at all hours, be, however variously, fequally 
the source of rapture to her, he led her out, iii 
6ne ot those exhalations which are the harbingers 
bf a sultry day, and which, thougH grateful in 
their fruits, seem pestiferous in their period of 
duration. If she did not manifest^ he supposed 
she must /ee/ some reluctance ; but whether sup- 
posed or real, it gave way to his positive assertion, 
that ^the fog would be gone in five minutes;' and 
in spite of the chill that overspread her, she tried 
to admire the glistening objects which this em- 
bodying vapor brought forward to ^ight, and which, 
like many weeds in society, might have passed 
unnoticed, if not distinguished by protruding finery. 

The river was the Thames ; the opposite meadows 
were the boast of lovely l^wickenham, and all 

vot. Ill, N was 
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was what she had so admired but the day before i 
yet, why she scarce knew, the charm seemed va- 
nished ; and she could think of nothing but the 
cUmmy adhesion of her flaccid shoes, and the 
fancied feeling, of a wet blanket spread over hef 
person. Unwilling as she was, to control her com- 
j^anion, when his wishes steered right, she was 
compelled to request she might return: he approved 
her choice ; . and seeing a good fire prepared for 
boiling tea-kettles and toasting bread, he advised 
her as she. passed, to stop and dry her clothes.— 
Tlie teil^tation was irresistible, and the delightful 
feeling atoned for all she had endured ; but the 
heat whictx she had now acquired, she could not 
get rid of; and it was attended with uneasiness 
that made her lie down on her bed; and here 
she lay, confined with a fever, that soon occasioned 
ftnxiety for her life. 

The first alarm had been taken by the viscount, 
who, meeting her at the door of bedchamber, when 
jshe had, in defiance of her wretched feelings, risen 
to begin the duties of the day, had perceived the 
alteration in her looks, and prudently sent her 
back again : he then summoned the medical at- 
tendant who happened Xo be in his father'a room, 
and by his express. injunction, and controlled by 
^the fear that any resistance might increase the 
trouble illness would occasion, she remained 
quiet— She wrote on a scrap of paper to Port- 
argis, her earnest intreaty that be would supply 
her place in bringing about a meeting between 
hi3 father and mother ; and the terms being af- 
fectionate, 
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jfbctionate, and something like a distant hope con* 
fiequently to be extracted from them,^ he felt him- 
self piqued to assist her, and determined not to 
fail her expectations. When his mother ros^ 
therefore^ he told her^ with an interest he had no 
occasion to feign, what was the situation of Ger« 
trude — ordered breakfast— enquired after his fa- 
ther; and hearing he had had rather a restless night, 
went, in all duteous observance, to entjuire into 
the circumstances^ which were such as would have 
afforded a plausible excuse for dismissing his wife 
without an audience, had not his son, in describing 
the indisposition of Gertrude, endeavored to im- 
press on the earl's mind, the ci*uelty of not doing 
\vhat would contribute to her happiness, ^vhen, 
* poor girl ! she had been so good whenever they 
were ill) and, he did not doubt, this illness was 
the consequence of her want of rest and peace.' 

The contrast betweeti the father's and son's feel- 
ings, and the influericfe of them on their judgmentj 
might have amused an uninterested observer. 
Portargis, who could scarcely be ignorant that the 
proximate cause of what Gertrude suffered, was 
,hi^ taking her, from her bed, into an atriiosphere 
loaded with exhalation, not enduring to consider 
himself as eveti the casual author of evil to her^ 
ascribed it to what she had done for his father j 
while the earl, glad at any rate to connect in one 
idea himself and her, though he grieved as sin- 
cerely, and was as much alarmed as his sodj felt 
soothed by thinking those exertions by which she 
had made herself ill, were for him. Perhaps his 

jc S seeing, 
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seeing that nothing but an onion of pow^£^ could 
•procure the comforts she stood in need of, induced 
hitn still more readily to yield to his son's argu- 
. ments for a truce, if not for a peace 5 and to confcJuIt 
•about her, he consented to :iee his virife, who, forti- 
-fied by volatile salts> and an additional spoonful of 
•brandy in her tea, went, attended by her soh^ t6 
.make clinical observations on the state of her 
affairs. Why she enquired in her way at what 
hour the post set out, would have puzzfled a strao- 
5ger; but as she had, on deciding to come to Richr 
.mond, written one note to her nuUiner, to be ready 
* . in case she wanted any thing in a hurry ;' ii tvas 
but fair she should send another to release or expe- 
dite her retained powers. 

But notwithstanding all these new coni&idera- 

4ions, and Gertrude's ^evious cares, long habit, 

invincible' as inherited nature! — would predonii- 

•nate in this meeting j and the parties, who had en- 

ttertained . sentiments perhaps nearly in unison be- 

tbre they met, i. e. those of mutual dislike, now 

•on sight of each other, seemed, like cats and ban- 

itam-cocks, to kindle at the view. Cold enquiries, 

dry replieS) long pauses, and manifestations of im^ 

mediate weariness, threatened a speedy finish to the 

.langnid conference. . Portargis would have retired; 

but his father, as if to convince his wife that he had 

nothing to say to her, desired him to remain. He 

•obeyed, but this was all in his power. He could not, 

as Gertrude vv^ould have done, fill up the paused, 

ishade off ambiguous expressions, and lead towards 

subjects rather conciliating than irritating. Porfr- 

. • argis, 
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argis, had his mind been free, had no talent of this 
sort, and now he could only look on the Thames- 
from the window, recollect ' poor Gatty/ and half 
own to himself he had been too impatient. 

The mistress of the house by this time understood! 
the guests she had got, and whom she certainly did 
not wish to dismiss. No persons understand the 
zrorldy as it is called, better than such as live by its 
imaginary wants ; such as are real, do not form 
half so good a causeway to the recess in which its 
sincerity is deposited. The good lady of the Castle, 
accepting, as positive merit, the quietness, the civi- 
lity, and the unwillingness to give trouble, which 
w^ere the only features of Gertrude's character that 
came within her comprehension, had become ex- 
tremely interested about her; and now concluding 
that the sacrifice of her rest to what she supposed 
Jilial duty, had destroyed her health, she, after ex- 
tolling her virtues to three or four of her lively 
daughters, went herself to see of what use she 
could be to her. Gertrude, neither intimidated by 
experience, nor alarmed by selfishness, was sorry 
to cause any sensation in those about her ; but she 
felt obliged by her attentions, and made use of the 
opportunity to request that Lady Lux more, who, 
she said, relying on her, had brought no servant, 
might have every consideration — and to set right 
the notions hinted oijilial goodness on her part, by 
saying she was herself a clergyman's daughter, 
whom the family had brought up. The supposition 
was changed at the next visit, when the hostess 
brought her some barley-water, into expressions of 

concern 
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concern for what* that sweet young lord, who had the 
look of a prince/ must feci in being deprived of 'hep 
dear company,' and ending in reports of the willoV- 
green moping of thp abovementjoned hero. It was 
not quite so easy to spt (his right; hut as there was 
an advantage connected with it, that pf preventing 
any observation on fhe earl's partiality, she was not 
particularly anxious to contradict what she knew a 
short time must correct 

In another way, the good ho3tes8 served her. 
In her interviews with the countess, to whom she 
had found means of recommending herself; she 
went before-hand with all her actions and senti* 
ments. She * was sure her It^dyship must be so 
concerned for that sweet young lady ;' she * wished 
her ladyship would cpndescend tq tell her any 
thing she could dp/ ^ Whenever her ladyship 
qhosie to see her^^ she wov(ld attend her ; she * cpuld 
assure her ladyship the fever was not at all catch* 
ing ;' no, ^ quite the contrary. • * If her ladyship, 
pleased, the young lady, she dared to say, would be 
very glad tp see her, and she would go before her, 
or, as her ladyship was sp lame — dear, it was a sad 
thing! perhaps she would have the goodness to leaa 
on her arm^j — and this was the wayj Just by ; but 
^ few steps farther !— all plain groqnd ; no going up 
or down: that was one of the beauties of her house,' 

Thus she dragged or coaxed hex titled guest intq 
the chamber and into decorum j and staying dyring 
the visits, and cutting shprt whatever replies^ 
indicated selfish anxiety, she prevented Lady 
Luxniore from shewing;, and herself from seeins;, 

\vhat. 
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what would have been less amiable than her suppo- 
sitions. 

The hope that a few hours would release her 
from her confinement, Gertrude had been obliged, 
in the course of the first day, to abandon; but heap- 
ing by billets from the viscount, that her wishes 
had been complied with, — that the earl was better, 
and all matters going on peaceably, — she strove to 
be content, and by strict obedience to obtain her 
liberty; but on the fourth day, feeling herself dis- 
appointed and her strength decreasing, it appeared 
to her a point of common prudence to provide 
against some error in the calculations of those who 
had, till this morning, insured her safety, but who 
now could not avoid her questions. Considering the 
minds she had to resort to, she saw no one adapted 
to her purpose: it was not the ardor of irregular 
passion, it Mas not even the fondness of young at- 
tachment, nor,above all, was it the cold lees of stag- 
nant feelings that could now stand to her in the stead 
of departing vitality; but she had no option : she 
therefore requested the favor of seeing Lady 
Luxmore ; — and sh6 came to her. 

It was new to hear from a patient the private 
opinion of a medical man ; and it was new to hear 
it revealed, as a distinguished confidence, under an 
injunction to strict secrecy; but so was the revela- 
tion made; and Lady Luxmore, with feelings that 
she did not know she possessed, heard, and was 
astonished at hearing, that she must prepare to lose 
one whooii till now^ she seemed not to wish to 

retain. 

Gertrude 
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Qertru^^ r^^qufertftd to be left as quiet as possi- 
ble, and to have a few books fetched from town ; 
^^ remittffl eyjeiiy citre of herself to those who, she 
^aw, ^yould itot.fail her; and she only wished she 
^ujd: withdraw from a world she felt little reluct- 
.^ee to qiait,,Wjit|;w)ut bejog missed or regretted. 

The alarm was apiead ii;i the house; and faults^ 
failings, aad animosities were . all forgotten, or in- 
rtwtly changed into the mo^t aqtiye vigilance. On 
quitting her, with a promise that all her requests 
should scrupulously be attended to, Lady Lux- 
more learnt, from the source whence Gertrude had 
derived her information, that it was too true, that 
Jiev strength was sinking too fast, and her fever in* 
(Creasing; and it was hinted, that, though there 
pould be neither doubt nor perplexity in the case, 
yet so valuable a life ought not to be lost without 
convincing the world that every effort had been 
made to save it% Conceiving tliat no diligence 

would 

r 

* It has. been our good fortune oftener to liave cause to 
admire medical conduct than to wish it otherwise ; but as 
our experience has not been unexceptiouably uniform, and 
ive cannot subscribe to the opinion that life is to be hazard- 
ed even for the sake of telling plain truths, wc may be 
allowed to hint the very great obligation medical gentlemen 
are under^ to comnaand, not only the expressions of tbeir 
tongue, but those of their countenance. — We have seen a 
case where a worthy old servant was very nearly sent to his 
grave by a surgeon's shaking his head ; and though this might 
have been construed into a salutary warning, yet as \he man 
'jiot only lived, but lived to good purpose, it was as well that 
he should live. In the country, much mischief arises from 
the practice of deferring to call in a physician till the apothe- 
cary 
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^voiild equal that inspired by his deep feeling 
Lord Portargis went himself, as fast as four hor$t>s 
could carry him> to fetch additional advice. Ger^ 
trude was intormed of his errand, and grateful for 
his zeal ; but^ii was impossible to disguise her per- 
fiu^-sion that all care was in vain : she struggled to 
keep up till he should return, that she might thank 
h\m ; but a few minutes before he a' rived with the 
physician whom he had fetched, she had given her 
friends the option of seeing her for the last time. 

Lord Lux more, ready to spring out of the chair 
in which he was drawn into her chamber, and not 
accustomed to sorrow, was agonized almost to coo- 
vulsion : his son, on entering, was in a state of stu- 

cary will «o longer sustain the responsibility — a change of 
measure and medicines, seems to be wished for or pointed 
out by the change of advice ; and when perseverance would 
"some times succeed, the want of it proves fatal ; beside, it 
is probably on the certainty that the danger is inferred from 
the very calling in, tiiat the rural physicians are more inge- 
iiuous with their patients on the subject of their jeopardy, 
than those of the metropolis. We remember, with feelings 
little blunted by the lapse of many years, the pain occasion* 
ed us in this way; — our first confidence was shaken before 
the doctor had ascended the stairs, by hearing him advise 
the adding a few gvttce oi something to a medicine — then 
came in, with one band assiduously deposited in a tight 

pocket, the other in the bosom, the professor of physic ; 

he felt the pulse, he pronounced they were enough to last vs 
for a fortnight. — * And what at the end of the fortnight ?' 
said the lovely patient. — He ordered beef tea, and told of a 
lady who was sustained on it, six weeks. — * And what be- 
came of her then ?' asked our friend, with a smile almost 
arch — *0I she died/ — And so did our sweet sufferer in 
much less time. — Was this prudent ? 

pefaction, 
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pefaction, preferable to nothing but that which he 
might rouse into ; and Lady Luxmore, a little more 
herself, still limping and irritated, was divided be- 
tween two feelings, that of regret for the circum- 
stances of inconvenience under which the misfor- 
tune occurred, and that of prescient foreboding of 
an irreparable privation. 

Tlie operative part of this tragic scene devolved 
on tl)C landlady and on her kind daughters, who 
perhaps aware of the inefficiency of such grief, 
and thinking better of their own abilities, pressed 
forward, to the exclusion of the servants, and oc- 
cupying the space left by the right honorable 
mourners near the bed, tried to prevent that which 
they considered fatal, but to which the sufferer 
owed her life : she fainted ; and when at last reco- 
vered, her new medical attendant could banter her 
on the non-necessity of his journey : he ordered her 
a roast chicken ; and doubly feed by the earl, wor- 
shipped by Portargis with devotion adapted to the 
Isola Sacra of the Tiber, and honored by the coun- 
tess with a protestation that he was * a cliarming, 
most delightful man,' be left Gertrude again to 
the care she bad been under, and returned to 
town in a halo of those pleasant feelings which 
serve to counterbalance the wretched anxieties of 
the most anxious of all modes of making a fortune. 

To watch the rapid recovery of a young and vi- 
gorous constitution, is a pleasure to which no one 
can be insensible ; and this pleasure Gertrude cer- 
tainly afforded, in as large a portion as each could 
feel, to those around heri The earl and sihe we^e 

SQQH 
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600n on a parallel of convalescence, and at the 
same time able to enjoy the benefit of an airincy. 
She, indeed, could walk wheq l>e was carried; but 
there was now pmch enjoyment for both ; and in 
ttie kindness shewn her, she felt more than a com- 
pensation for her illness, whjch seemed to have pro- 
cured her a great increase, or ^t least a much more 
open ^.voyval of valuA>le regard. He listened with 
pleasure to her expres3ions of deep-felt gratitude 
for her preservation, and wjth approbation to her 
sincere wish for domestic peace in the family, to 
which he proqaised to contribute to the utmo3t of 
his pow-er. 

It is but justice to the countess to make known 
that, in coming to Richmond, it had been her de-^ 
termination to wait there * the end of the busi- 
ness-' When she made this resolve, she did not 
Indeed expect * the end' that it had really attain- 
ed; but circumstances had left her almost without 
a choice ; and had she gone home now, it must have 
been absolutely alpne, for no one would have left 
Gertrude : — this was worse than remaining. A little 
offering was likewise made to her almost-expirpd 
vanity, by the enquiries of those who, having been 
interested in the earl's accident, supposed her so ; 
and as she had intimated, at the first opportunity, 
tiiat she should have liked the enquiries ' in per- 
son,' and was not by many degrees so retired in 
her habits ^nd manners, as those who are born to 
fank, qr thosei who kno\v^how to employ thenr^selves 
in seclusiop, she courted sudden intimacies, un-^ 
^^arned l^y repeated breaches, and was gratified 

with 
1 
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with being, in any way, an object of attention. A 
paragraph in the fashionable newspaper of the 
morning, stating the bulletin of Lord Luxrnore s 
health, txiA addirig to it a high encomium on the 
conjugal merit of the countess, who had ' set out for 
Richmond to attend on her beloved lord,' settled 
her in her new virtue, and contributed much to the 
desirable purpose of keeping her in good humor. 

But that which conduced the most to charm 
down Lord Luxmore's. perpetually rising aversion 
towards the w^oman whom he had vowed, without 
any foundation, to love till death, was the conviction 
that she was fast approaching that farthest gate of 
the temple of Hymen; and,by. this stedfast belief 
he was led on, with a firm step, in the path of deco- 
rum, even under the disadvantage of being compel- 
led to pass many hours of every day with her. 
Early in August, the invalids were put of all dan.- 
ger, and in possession of all their powers, except that 
ofwalking freely, which the earl could not attempt; . 
but to atone to himself for this, and to confirm the^ 
re-establishment of Gertrude's health, daily excur- 
sions were made in csirriages round the countr ^ 
Her pleasure in one sight, produced new pro- 
mises of pleasure in another; and all the fine 
houses, fine pictures, and fine grounds within reach, 
were shewn her. Portargis was all affection ; and 
His love seemed tempered, by the danger from 
which she had been rescued, into a more tender 
feeling than ever. His first enquiry every morn- 
ing was concerning her health; and, remembering 
the symptoms that had ended in fever, he for many 

days, 
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days, went through ahatiMomical catechism. *Does 
your head aclie? Are you languid ? Any pain in 
your limbs? You do not feel any shivering, do 
you? Shall I shut this windoxv?- Is it not too 
dajnp to venture out?* 

The employmtent of tfce eari's, retired moments 
was known only to himself. Encouraged and 
cheared by the decisiott he had made oh sight of 
-his wife, he was occupied whenever he was silent, 
with his settled purpose of marrying Gertrude; and 
there was scarcely a point to be discussed in his 
mind, that had not presented itself to his recollec- 
tion ; the propriety of the measure \^'as not in the 
number; of the feasibility of it he could not doubt 
He could restrain all visible signs of impatience, 
because he was convinced that he had not long to 
wait^ and because his respect for Gertrude taught 
him that the sniallest lapsus /iw^i/<^ would be fatal t6 
her acceptance of him; but, fixed on this object, he 
saw not, nor will such heated imaginations ever see, 
the truth ; he perceived not that the very means by 
which he was restoring the health of his favorite, 
did the same kind service to his wife: he was too 
much lost in contemplation of his future felicity, to 
recollect that that which turns the centre turns the 
circumference of every wheel ; and nobody being 
particularly awake on the subject, who could speak 
with a hopeof atteilition, the matter of the countess's 
improved looks and powere remained unnoticed, till 
Gertrude mentioned it, as a cause of rejoicing, to 
Lord Portargis. He, no less convinced than his 
lather of her jeopardyi and in his heart inclined to 

wish 
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wish any thing that would save him thef trouble d( 
hypocrisy, was j'et so interested in her preservation^ 
or, at least, in her standing between his father and 
Gertrude, that his satisfaction shewed itself j and 
in speakidg of the t^^ohders that Richmond-air had 
done for Lady Luxmore^ he obtained the praise of 
filial affection. To Gertrude alone^ was he confix 
dential ; for since the reproach s^he had uttered, h$ 
had not dared communicate, as freely as before^ 
with his friend Sylvanus. She knew all that passed 
ill his mindj and was soon persuaded that she could 
influence him in any thing, rather than in those 
points which related to herself^ . But she was too^ 
happy now, to see any evil through a telescope : 
she had not a wish, connected with her situation^ 
ungratified, except two ; one was that insessaut 
desire of hearing of her mother which haunted her 
every day more and more ; the other that, little 
less eai nest, of renewing h0r intercowse with Mn 
Sydenham's family ; the first she dared not men- 
tion J the other she named" to the carl, who, why 
she wa* at a loss to know, politely answered, after 
a few moments' consideration, that * if she had any 
thing to say, he should be happy to add it to his 
next letter. The family were all well, except Miss 
Brett; and of Basil's return^ there wiis at present 
again no prospect. ' 

With these several views and cares, the party, 
nov\^ become unwilling to separate, though not very 
desirous to remain together, agreed to join in a ge* 
neral removal to the coast, whither the countess, 
whose cough was pronounced nervous, anglich ih^ 

curablCi 
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curable, was ordered, to forget it, and the earl was 
recommended to go, to perfect his recovery* 

The prospect of the excursion was highly agree- 
able to Gertrude, who had never yet seen the sea; 
but the journey was the * ne plus ultra' of delight 
to the viscount, to whom all the arrangements were 
committed- When the time was fixed, he was, 
from that moment, all bustle ; and every day pro- 
duced cause for a journey to town, to order some- 
thing about the carriages, to visit his taylor, or to 
confer with his boot-maker or hatter ; for in the 
strange revolution of manners which this world has, 
in the course of a few years, undergone, it is to be 
remarked^ that persons of elevated rank have won- 
drously descended to the assumption of vulgar or 
petty cares. Time was, when noble-men were 
not to be seen in the shops of artificers employed 
in their wardrobes, and when noble-women were 
waited on at home, by those whose services were 
necessary to their decoration ; but now, the duke 
scolds in person and in public, about the ill fitting 
of his garment, and the duchess personally insists 
on half a quarter of lace into her bargain. 

I'hat shopkeepers find what is called ^ their ac- 
count,' in this exhibition of solicitude,might perhaps 
be proved. There is no curiosity at this time so 
prevalent, as that of seeing, in a state of as inti- 
mate approximation as possible, the manners and 
deportmerit of those whose rank precludes personal 
acquaintance. The shops where most coronets are 
to be met with, have the greatest attrsiction for 
those wijose rank is merely gentle, ; and to stand 
. . next 
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next to a womtin of high, rank whether of good or 
bad or no celebrity, is a gratification so attractive, 
that one might thkik somewhat was to be gained by 
friction, and that Our plain homely steel would come 
back to us from such contact, improved into i\\& 
saga<iity of the mariner's compass. To try the 
finished habiliments of a great bride, is so bewitch- 
ing, that shops have founded tlieir reputation, and 
even recovered from bankruptcy, under the protec- 
tion of this fashion, and one of the many touch- 

. holes by which our bourgeoisie explode, is that 
opened by a silly preference of servants ' out of 
great families.' 

To this avidity in its various forms, this ' gall- 

^ ingthe kibe* of those who\^'alk before us, those pub- 
lic receptacles called wratering-placesowe half their 
mob* * People of rank,' says Miss Gluethorpe 
from the Bank-side, ^ arc seen to so much advan- 
tage at the libraries !' and should it so happen that 
in the lottery of Neptune-place or Hygeia-square, a 
4iouse should be occupied by a Lady Perdlta Bon- 
arien a maugre the Ta in her forehead, a Mrs. 
Seaweed-No where is delighted to say that, only 
ii wall, and mercy on the sconces of the inhabitants, 
how thin a wall \ — separated them. 

Tis a poor, a paltry vanity, unworthy the jiist 
pride, or rather the generous content of our coun- 
try. Let us live in our own rank, recommended 
to the regard of the worthy, born in that above us, 

. by the propriety of bur mannei's, the knowledge of 
Ourselves. *Lefus,^with eagerness, indulge our cu- 
riosity in endeavoring to learn how those live who 

live, 
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live, iri the best sense of the term, better than we 
do. Could we hear two phrases, very consonant 
to the genius of o^ur island, as well as to the idiom 
of its language, restored, there would be much less^ 
Inisery, and somewhat less 6f vide and folly in the 
world. Let us learn, from the pressure of the 
times, if not from our good sense, to say, without 
looking gawky, * It does not become my station i» 
life/ and ^ I cannot afiford il/ 
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CHAFfER LV. 

« 

x4 selting'off. Finessivg to no purpose. Matters mend^ 
Agreeabk visitors. The visit returned, A deiigktful abode. 
Polite hospitality. Good girls,, Perfect enjoyment, . Arc^ 
luctant J arewelL 

The morning of departure arrived, and the caval- 
cade, which Portargis doubted not he was to mar- 
shal, came round on the rattling pavement to the 
sweep before the door. Lord Luxmore's travel- 
ling-chariot, neat, handsome, becoming his rank, 
and evincing no solicitude or ostentation, bad four 
post-horses ; Lady Luxmore's venerable family- 
coach, with blazonry that seemed to have run all 
over the pannels, with a balustrade of coronets on 
the top, and the springs m ell bound, a& their only 
chance for reaching the coast of the English chan- 
nel, was drawn by her own pair of ancient sorrels, 
assisted and escorted through a country, which 
ala& ! they could never hope to see, by a pair of 
leaders. An open carriage, the darling throae of 
the viscount, completed the riurtiber of vehicles- 
necessary, and was drawn by two ' famous' greys^ 
of his own purchasing. On the derriere of the 
chariot, was fastened a trunk, containing the move- 
able wardrobes of the noblemen, and on the front 
axle-tree was placed a smaller one, which Port- 
argis, having recollected it rather late in the pre- 

paratioi^ 
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paration, had gone daily to town and sworn him- 
self to the antipodes, to get finished to his mind, 
and fitted to its place. Loving a secret, because he 
loved not those with whom he should have commu- 

s 

nicated, he had contrived its coming home on 
the day when the countess went to town to make 
her arrangements: it had been placed in Gertrude's 
chamber ; and one large space for her clothes, a 
smaller for her books, and G. A. in all the taste 
that morocco-leather, and gilt nails w^ould* admits 
declared its possessor. Butsimple Gertrude hadin- 
stantly divulged his lordship'jl generosity; and Lady ' 
Luxrnore had commented on it, by observing that 
he was always throwing away his money on some 
nonsense or other; therefore, at the present mo- 
ment, Gertrude had no fears of detection, nor any 
greater than that her bijou of accommodation, 
might be injured in being applied to the use fot 
M^hich it was intended. 

Her ladyship had ordered to attend her, her owii 
female servant and her cook ; and with these dam- 
sels had arrived an immense basket, fortified with 
leather and iron, and padlocked in a way that 
secured it from depredation. The coachmari was 
bid to descend ; the footman w^as straitling every 
nerve, and the maids were pushing with all their 
might, basket, coach, and horses, when Portargis, 
at once the Hermes and Argus of the sceilej pro- 
ceeded to enquire * what the devil they were all at.* 

* We are only getting the basket up, your lord- 
ship.* — * Basket ?' — * Yes, your lordship, oiif 
basket ; our people took it with 'em last year ; it's 

o S ft nice 
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a nice basket y'mought say, for vegetables to go 
by water, as Thomas say it was formerly ; but I 
can't say how it's to go by coach, being I didn't live 
at the time it went afore, yaur lordship.' 

* I dare say,' said Mrs. Slipslop, looking at her 
rent sleeve, * as it went at top like a himpeeral.' 

' Himpeeral!' repeated the viscount, ' stand off; 

get away, or I'll kick you all to . What s 

in it? I say — what's in it? can't you speak ?' 

^ Why can't you say, Tom ?' said the coachman 
to his fellow- laborer, * I believe, your lordship, its 
Our liveries and dress hats.' 

* Yes,' said Mrs, Slipslop, 'and the cook and 
my things/ 

* What the deuce ?' cried Portargis, ' is the 
took in it ? it may well be heavy !' 

* O ! no,' said the useful damsel, * I be here, 
xriy lord ; only its Mrs. Slipslop and my trunks and 
all our best things ; and I hope as tliey won^ttake 
no harm, for they're what we ha' worked hard for, 
and we wants 'em all to go to a watering place, I 
knows, for I has been tliere afore, and I knows, as 
y'may say, what's fit.' 

* Down with them,' said the viscount, * send 
them all by the waggon,^ 

* Of no,- no, your lordship,' screamed Mrs, 
Slipslop ; ' I remember there's some of my lady's 
parryfcrnalirs, for the coach seats is cram full ; and 
lawk-a-day ! there's our parrot as cook would bring, 
all I could say ; and the cat, for I could not bear 
to leave her soluntary, in a hand-basket, for I 
thought^he'd fret *fter us ; for she's very much at- 
tach 
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tach to me. I put a plate of victuals for her; and 
it's a nice place ; no danger of turning topsy-tur- 
vey ; and my lady's things is all safe ; its nice and 
roomv.' 

The duteous son, when he had heard his mo- 
ther's name, said not another word : he left the 
driver of the leaders, who had now heard of what 
was doing behind him, to protest that the basket 
and its contents must come by the waggon, and 
slipt up stairs, to carry into execution the plan he 
had settled in his mind, for disposing of his passenr 
gers. 

His arrangement was this : the open carriage 
with himself and Gertrude was to lead ; the tra- 
velling-chariot was ti) contain his father and his 
crutches, which were still necessary; and in the 
spacious coach the countess and her two maids of 
honor could not be crowded, even with the six 
boxes that contained the contribution of the Rich- 
mond-milliners, and for which there would be am^ 
pie room on the vacant fourth seat or the Ifi^ps of 
those who occupied the other three. The footman 
went with the coachman on his seat ; and Monsieur 
Chamborde on his own horse, with the twogrooms, 
on the earl's and yiscount^s formed the equQstriaii 
attendance. 

Lady Luxnaore had not left her room where 
Gertrude was assisting her : they were therefore to 
be informed of iheir destinations ; and Portargis 
l?eginning now to be sensible that all his happiness 
hung by the possibility of his carrying one point, 
felt his heart beat outrageously ; and, like a culprit 

biastiening 
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hastening forward the only moments perhaps when 
misery would remain uncertain, he executed with 
great adroitness the office of whipper-in to his 
party ; he sent Chamborde to help his father on 
,his supports down the stair-case; and ' Gatty, 
Gatty!' corrected in a second edition into ^ Miss 
Aubrey, IVIiss Aubrey !' was his summons to his 
mother. 

Behold the groupe: the men-servants on the out- 
side pf the house, mounting and adjusting legs and 
stirrups; the waiters at the side of the carriages; 
the hostess ready to promise fine weather, plea- 
sant journey, no dust, and gratitude for past favors, 
durable till the next, perhaps royal, importation 
effaced it ; her daughters desirous to see the last of 
sweet Mi$s Aubrey; and Lord Luxipore, congratu- 
lating himself on having, for the first time, shuffled 
down the stairs without fear. 

Now arrived the countess, hobbling a little, but 
drest with revived iclat, and designing to teach 
the sea-nymphs the fashions of London brought 
from Richmond, where she had found spme very 
^ pretty milliners,' and, in her opinion, ^ more mo-r 
derate in );heir charges,' than at ^ tlie wxst end of 
Jhe town/ Gertrude closed the procession — a 
simple figure of white, holding by a grey ribbon 
w ith one hai)d, her gipsey-hat, and offering her 
jp.ther arm to L^y Luxmore, who put her by, nof 
Ungently, witl^ — * No no, not now — so many peo- 
ple ^bout.-^I sjiall do very well/ 

Por^fgis beckoning, trjed to bring Gertrud§ 
. forwardj b^t; sj^g <juilt;te4 Qot the . pountess, whg 

went 
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went out at the door, and surveying the cavalcade 
from the van to the rear, seemed to fix- her eye ou 
the open carriage. — ' Here's your coach, Lady 
Luxmore,' said Portargis, ^ this "woy ; you had 
better get in, before we move.' — ^ The coach !' said 
her ladyship, ^ and pray who goes with me?'*— 
^ Your servants are there,' replied her son ; * as 
you are an invalid, I thought it better they should 
attend you. You see my father is getting into the 
chariot, and hi? sticks take up all the room — pray 
get in.' 

* And do you think,' asked her ladyship, in her 
natural tpne, * that I will go stived up in the 
coach with my cook ? not I indeed, &ir. I shall 
go in the open carriage ; I like to see about, me 
as well as any body. I suppose there's room for 
two in it' 

* O ! you can never bear it — pshaw ! its non- 
sense to talk of it; you will be either burnt to 
death, or — — ' 

* And pray, sir, who do you think is to bear it? 
you were not going alone, I dare say. 

* I should go alone, unless Miss Aubrey will 
go. Come, Gatty, it will do you good.' 

^ Stay tiU she has my leave, pray, Lprd Pcw- 
targis, I shall go myself- — ' 

* Then by— — upon my honor, I will not drive 
you ; it's a very hilly road, and I am sure you 

will be afraid ^but if you lij^e to take the 

carriage, your coaehnj^.^ may driv^ itj lie's used 
to you, and I am not/ 

-No. 
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* No, my lord, I shall not go to be driveq 
by my coachman/ 

* Well ! perhaps my father can take you, you 
see he's having his carriage thrown open.' 

* Lord Luxmore, does not the chariot hold two? 

* I am afraid you will be crowded, as I am an 
invalid here with my crutches, and J must ease 
my leg by laying it up now and then/ 

' Well then^ I suppose I am to go in the coach ; 
Come Miss.' 

'No, np; Gatty, come with me,' said the viscount. 

* ! let Miss Aubrey come here,' said the earl, 
^ here's plenty of room for Aer ; she takes no 
room, and she will let me indulge/ 

* Miss Aubrey goes with Twe,' concluded the 
countess, in a tone that closed the cadence in the 
key-notjB. 

Lord Portargis jumped into his vehicle, and 
Bet bj0f, at the risk of all the post-horses following 
his lead, and so they had decided to do, when her 
ladyship's least seryiqeable foot was alone on the 
ground ; they weye stppt, and she ascended again 
with Gertrude and her houshold nymphs, who, 
before they got off the pavement, recollected that 
IBO orders had beep given about the basket, and 
that therefore the parrot would die for want of 
water, the cat fpr want of food, and that ^ neither 
they nor their lady' would have soipe changes of 
raiment, till ^he waggon, whose assistance had 
pever been bespoken, should, in its benevolence, 
brine: their habiliments* 

It 
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It was now to the end of their journey, that 
Gertrude was compelled to look for her pleasure. 
Lady Luxmore's anger had grown sullen, and she 
suffered lier maids to dispute whose fault it was 
that ' the basket' remained behind, and to deplore 
the probable fate of the parrot and the cat, with- 
out even reprehension. Gertrude tried to per- 
persuade them, as experience proved was just, 
that the mistress of the house would not be want- 
ing in attention, that the parrot would scold and 
the cat mew, that the basket would be opened, 
and what was needed would be sent by the fil^st 
conveyance from London, 

They were thankful for the relief of a suggestioa ; 
and their conversation changed to exclamations of 
wonder on the part of her who had never been out 
of London, and the condescending information of 
the cook, who had travelled the road, as she said, 
* millions of times,' and on the middle of Surbiton 
common rejoiced that ' it was by day-light that 
they crossed Hounslow heath.' 

At the first halt. Lord Portargis, whose in- 
terest in a new arrangement had subdued part of 
his resentment, hoped to succeed in getting Ger- 
trude to himself, and Lord Luxmore again offered 
Jhe vacant scat gf the chariot ; but the countess 
could not be expected to forget what had so re- 
cently passed ; and she extinguished all hope, by 
asking where werp the tremendous hills she had 
been promised. 

Having tdken refreshment, they started again ; 
pnd, on tlie road, Portargis could not conduct 

Jtiin^elf 
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himself with any temper, when he saw what was 
to be seen, and how Gertrude w^as precluded from 
enjoying it : he therefore fell back, and kept by 
the side of his mother s carriage, raising all the 
dust he could find, and terrifying her every mo- 
ment by coming so close, that he risked mischief 
to her or to himself, while he pointed out to Ger- 
trude, and to Gertrude solely and exclusively, the 
exquisite beauty of the lines of country, the rich 
plantations now just beginning in spots not to be 
of the brightest green, the well-situated houses, 
and the indescribable loveliness of the next ten 
miles : he hoped his mother might, at least pet- 
tishly, have said, ' Do take her with you, and be 
quiet ;' but he knew not Lady Luxmore's patience ; 
she bore all without flinching, however she scolded; 
and he began to despair of succeeding, even for 
one stage. 

His humor was fast settling into ill, when one 
of those accidents by which fortune extricates us 
from our own follies, gave a turn to his temper, 
and influenced the movements of the party. 

A handsome plain family-carriage stopt near 
the inn where they were to dine, almost at the 
moment of their arrival; and natural curiosity 
being excited by the bustle, and the seeming large* 
ness of the coronetted party, who they were was 
soon known; and a gentleman sent up his visiting- 
ticket, with a request to be allowed to wait on 
Lady Luxmore, as an old friend of Mr. Sterling's. 

Gertrude immediately recollected the name as 
that of one of Mr. Sterling's morning-visitors. 

Lady 
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Lady Luxmore could recollect nothing : she 
hesitated and stammered, as if fearing a second 
Captain Smith might aim at the rest of her va- 
luables, while Gertrude, who alone could speak 
on the subject, bursting into tears, repeated every 
thinor she could call to mind, connected with the 
name, but all was in vain : beyond a cold per- 
mission to see her, the countess would not proceed; 
and with this small encouragement, entered first 
two lovely young women, and then a gentleman, 
who introduced them as his daughters, and him- 
self as too much indebted to the friendship of Mr. 
Sterling, to pass unimproved the opportunity of 
paying respect to her ladyship. 

There is a gentle warmth in some human na* 
tures, which the * thick-ribbed ice' of the highest 
latitude of ill-humor, cannot resist. Lady Lux- 
more smiled, and Mr. Frankland, who had hitherto 
spoken with caution of her deceased relative, find- 
ing that he awakened no painful feelings, indulged 
himself in those recapitulations of imagined bene- 
fits and distinguishing merits, by which the heart 
of an affectionate friend soothes itself, under one of 
the very bitterest of human privations. 

The lovely young women had placed Gertrude 
between them, and as if needing not to be told 
why her handkerchief was in her hand, and the 
tears in her eyes, they pursued a conversation 
calculated to change the current of her ideas; 
they talked of the persons by whom they had 
Jieard of her, of the beauty of the country, and 
Ihe pleasure of travelling, g,nd on hearing their 

' father 
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father press a change of quarters, they intreated 
Gertrude, as if they thought she must have some 
sbfi^re in the votes of the house, to use her in- 
fluence in prevailing on Lady Luxmore and the rest 
of the party, to dine one mile farther, at Hilbury, 
where they lived, aod whither they were returning. 

The countess was now resuming, if not the 
privileges of a married woman, the restraints of 
one ; she therefore, before she could engage her- 
self, felt it necessary to enquire for Lord Lux- 
more; and finding that he had stopt short in a 
rooHj with an inviting sofa, she ordered Gertrude 
to go to him with the proposition ; arid her mesr 
senger would have had no option, but for the for- 
tunate entrance of Lord Portargis, who, hat on 
head and whip in hand, made his presence known 
by * Who the devil would have thought ' 

Gertrude and her friends were in view, as he 
advanced : it was impossible that a fashionable 
viscount, now nearly of age, could be disconcerted 
by twp mpdest girls ; but certainly his lordship 
stopt short, removed his bat, and recovering all 
Iiis advantages of figure and manners, almost said^ 
* I beg your pardon/ — Mr. Frankland came for- 
ward: Portargis did not retreat — * Excuse my 
glove/ came with more grace from lips that looked 
as if they could not be disingenuous, than any 
imitation, which he would have given if he had 
had time, of any one, of the ^ famous fellows' w^ha 
were the models of his fashions. 

Lady Luxmore not explaining, Mr. Frankland 
>vas left to explain ; and Lord Portargis taking ^ 

secopcj 
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second, but not a very full look at the young 
women, forgot all his lieavy- heeled lounging, and, 
with alacrity, sought his father, whom he assisted, 
with some credit to himself, into the room and to 
a seat. 

A quarter of an hour, and Lord Luxmore's 
manners, made the party acquainted. The design 
of going another stage that day, was given up ; 
and a cordial invitation to dine and sleep at Hil- 
bury, was accepted. 

For the conveyance thither, an arrangement 
was soon made ; * We are just,' said Miss Frank- 
land to Gertrude, ' at the gate of our own grounds; 
and if you can walk a mile, my sister will ac- 
company you, while I attend Lady Luxmore.' 
Gertrude could only say, * It must be as her lady- 
ship chuses ;' but this reference did no harm : the 
discusision made no other alteration than releasing 
Miss Frankland. The three elders proceeded in 
Mr. Frankland's coach ; the four juniors walked 
together. 

Never had Gertrude seen any thing to compare 
with this part of Surry ; and to equal this spot of 
it, would have taxed the knowledge and the taste 
of those more travelled than herself. 

Nature had done much; and art had not 
deformed her beauties. Plantations, now open- 
ing, now closing, shewed the finest distances, 
the grandest bounds, the softest horizon, or pre- 
sented, where,' perhaps, less favorable forms would 
have called the attention, depths of foliage ^-elieved 
by stately stems, while a cultivated underwood 

or 
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or a rich turf, connected the produce with its 
parent soil. 

Quitting the town by a path that ran behind it, 
they got on higher ground, which as it rose before 
them, falling off on either hand, formed one of 
those / ridges, or hog's-backs, as they are called, 
so favorable to a distant prospect and a rich fore- 
ground. The summer had known noaeof that excess 
of heat, which brings premature autumn ; the time 
of year only gave body to the tints : the mossy 
grass of the downs, was not burnt up to a polished 
surface; and the broken hollows, where an old 
oak seemed as if stopped in its descent, or the 
deep indenture of a gravel-road shewed by what 
track a cart had placed itself, as if to embellish the 
spot, gave here and there a beautiful variety of 
surface, and did what money and labor, and even 
taste, might have attempted in vain. 

The young women, though but recent inhabi- 
tants of their present abode, were well-informed 
of the objects which the view reached, and could 
point out, from observations connected with va- 
rious elegant branches of knowledge, the strongly- 
marked differences of aerial tints. To Gertrude, 
who had never seen the sea, it was delight to be 
told that she looked towards it, and that the space it 
occupied in the horizon, was to be precisely ascer- 
tained, even at that distance. 

A smaller cordon of paling inclosed the side of 
a hill, sloping in all directions, and shewing the 
house below a terrace which divided the declivity. 
Beyond the house, the land still stretched away 

in 
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in a gentle descent to the edge of an extensive 
piece of water ; and farther on, at the best dis- 
tance, rose again hills clothed with wood, and 
distinguished by those interesting appellations, 
which make us seek in our walks the very foot- 
marks of the Roman soldier. 

Conversation had not flagged. Miss Frankland 
had not found it difficult to talk to Gertrude ; and 
Portargis, feeling it worth while to be agreeable, 
and not knowing how to contrive it, had succeeded 
even more than usually well: he had told Miss 
Lucy Frankland, that * Gatty and he had l>een 
brought up together, — that he loved her like a 
sister, — that he was sure she loved him as well, — 
that she was one of the best girls in the world, 
and could learn any thing, — that she w^as just re- 
covered from an illness caught by w^alking in the 
damp,— and that he did not know what Lady 
Luxmore would do wdtliout her. — Poor girl \ she 
had had a sad loss in Mr. Sterling, for though he 
certainly made her a great slave, she liked it, and 
she had a great regard for the old gentleman.' 

All this was interesting to the kind and obliging 
heart of Lucy Frankland : she gave Gertrude 
credit for deserving all that was said ; and as she 
did not know Viscount Portargis, or the real state 
of affairs in the family, she could not perceive 
that he meant her not to understand two things ; 
the one, that he had chosen Gertrude for Vis-, 
countess Portargis; the other, that it was he who 
took her out to walk in the damp, and laid her up. 
— Few* men pride themselves on a passion ; and 

few 
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few men or women are indifferent to the estimi* 
tion of a stranger. 

A very large family of young people, and yet 
not all their number, had already received the 
coach- party, and were now waiting for the walkers. 
Miss Frankland was, by one of those misfortunes 
which, alas ! too often close the list of a nume- 
rous progeny, mistress of her father's house ; but 
she had no anxiety in her absence : every thing 
was too well-ordered, and those growing up under 
her, too well-trained, to need her presence. She 
now took her place in the hospitalities of a noble 
mansion; and Lady Luxmore condescended to 
say, that Miss Frankland was ' a very pretty kind 
of young woman.' 

On returning to the drawing-room, Mr. Frank- 
land, doing honor to himself in shewing it to ano- 
ther, introduced to the countess and her satellite^ 
a lady of an appearance so every thing she ought 
to have been, that her recommendation seemed 
written on her forehead. ' To this friend,' said 
he, ^ we are all obliged for services that nothing 
can repay. You come on a festival, Lady Lux- 
more ; for we celebrate to-day, the sixteenth anni- 
versary of our obligations to Mrs. Hartley. She 
has been, during that time, our nurse, our teacher, 
our example, and I hope will ever continue our 
domestic friend.' 

Dinner, strange to say ! came too soon for the 
wishes of the guests. Lord Luxmore seemed 
taking a lesson in the science of human happiness, 
from Mr. Frankland and two or three guests, who, 

by 
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by their conversation, might be supposed neigh- 
borsi His son was attended to, by two very well- 
bred lads ; and the eldest lady and Mrs Hartley 
entertained the countess by answering her ques* 
tions, and finding subject for more. Books and 
prints were scattered on the tables of a room too 
spacious to make one part an annoyance to ano« 
ther 5 and every one had the power of being pleased 
in their own way, if they had any way of their 
ow n ; and even if they had not, the lawn, the 
sheep, the peacocks, the guinea-fowls, and the cir- 
cumjacent country, would have got rid of longer 
time than they had to w alt. 

The family and a few guests, made a large party 
at an ample and elegant table, where the utmost 
good manners dispensed with compliment and 
formality. They were persons who knew the due 
of every one, and too well inured to a large scale 
of life, to feel, or to make felt, any inconvenience. 
Those previously in the house, were not neglected 
for novelty or title : those who came last, found 
attention not engrossed. Lady Luxmore was not 
served with incense : her dependant was not looked 
on as the victim to be sacrificed. Not a word 
was said of 'flavors, cooks, or sauces:' not a ques- 
tion was asked Mr. Frankland where he got or 
how he got * such famous good things.'— He named 
his wines, and begged, not that ' the ladies would 
take care of the gentlemen,' nor * that his daughters' 
would look ^ter the young men,' but the attention 
of the gentlemen to the ladies ; and conversation 
then proceeded, little interrupted by the dinner, 

and certainly not indebted to it for its topics* 
VOL. iiK p -The 
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The remaining day-light was improved by those 
who could use their limbs, in ^valking in the 
grounds or in quest of some object not far distant^ 
while those to whom moving was less convenient^ 
were equally well entertained In the house, 

Gertrude was every moment more charmed with 
her new friends, and they^ in return, admii^ what 
they kindly thought her good-nature in being 
pleased. Music, chess, of which, fipom Mr. Ster- 
ling's instructions, she just knew enough to be 
beaten at it, drawing, works of various kinds, 
books produced so as to gratify, not suffocate cu* 
riosity, anecdotes of the best species and authen- 
ticity, those observations on life and manners which 
«eem the shrewdness of a moment, ajid are, ir^ 
truth, the growth of half a century, all sei'ved to 
hasten away minutes which, of themselves, fle^ too 
fest, and brought, before she thought herself well- 
settled in her enjoyments, the hour of resting from 
them. Her regret might have robbed her of her 
sleep, had not Lord Luxmore, before the ladies 
retired, given way to the gentle persuasions of the 
family, to remain with them the next day.— ^ Can 
you rise early?' said modest Rachel to Gertrude, 
when wishing her good night : ' if you can, my 
sisters and myself will be most happy to shew you 
any thing that can amuse you/ 

Gertrude quitted her chamber at six, and find- 
ing her way down stairs, opened the door pf a 
room, into ^hich she \\as immediately invited by 
two of the ladies who were employed, the one 
in teaching a little boy to knit, the other in hearing 
ft bigger girl read. Ano&er almost instantly came 

ia 
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in search of her, and took her out into the grounds. 
' Rachel and Maria,' said she, ^ are now occu* 
pied, so I shall have the pleasure of walking with 
you; Rachel is teaching our littlegoose-boy to 
knit, because our father thinks it will prevent his 
learning to be idle in a lounging employment ; and 
Maria has no other hour in the day to give Mary 
Lee a lesson, because she, poor girl! is wanted at 
home : she has lost her mother, and, young as she 
is, has the care of her father's house and a family 
of little brothers and sisters/ 

They walked to a cottage at one of the gates, 
where dwelt a woman who had the care of their 
poultry, and who baked the In'ead for the family ; 
they then strolled through the hamlet, where every 
cottage seemed the concern of Gertrude's com- 
panion : some were in better order than others ; 
and from the inhabitants of some, she met more 
encouraging returns of gratitude than from others ; 
In one, Gertrude saw a sad appearance of sloth 
and negligence : * That woman,' said Elizabeth 
Frankland, * is on her good behaviour ; we are 
trying to make her do better, and we must not de* 
spair ; we must not content Qursel^s with pheasant 
objects; for perhaps it is light that our patience 
should be tried ; and if we can rescue one fellow- 
creature from the love of dir^ w€ shall be repaid *J 

Gertrudie 

* ATerykumble estimation of our powers of intereiltiig and 
amusing, lias, many times in the putting together this farrago 
of a work, made our couragt falter, and our heart si^k-; but 
ct the present moment, we feel a dftim to cteiy species >oC 

1 2 appiobatioD, 
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Gertrude was careful to return by Lady Lux- 
more s hour of rising. Breakfast, that most chear- 

ful 

approbation, and even of gratitude, that a reader can bestow; 
for we have a proof of good sense, a deed of benevolence, a 
trait of heavenly chanty, to bring forward, which it cannot 
often be possible to produce for example. A lady of our 
acquaintance, of a family whose delight is to do good, missed 
from her pew in her parish-church, several prayer-books, 
some of which, being of hereditary value, she was particularly 
unwilling to lose. She reasoned on the probable fate of these 
books, and concluded, that they must have been first stolen, 
and then convened into money, by pledging or selling them. 
The situation being a village, not obviously affording a re- 
ceptacle for goods thus obtained, she farther concluded, that 
the nearest place containing a pawnbroker's shop, must be 
that where they were deposited : to this place she went, and 
instantly found her stolen property. As her own acumen 
had led her in the search, and the search was successful, some 
credit is due to her sagacity ; but the claim made by her 
strong sense to our applause, is trifling in comparison with 
what we have to tell. On enquiry, she found that her books 
had been pawned by two abandoned young women, whom 
she traced to an abode of wretchedness, almost untenantable 
by a human being, and where they were suffering every de- 
scription of misery. — Having reason to hope that a life 
of vice was not their choice, she and her family rescued 
them from this den, and making the wages of sin n<iedless^ 
they maintained them in industry and good habits for more 
than two months, during which time, they secured, for one 
of them, the only vacartcy in the Magdalen hospital: for the 
other, they sought employment, while they gave her every 
encouragement to do well; but, alas! in her, the contrary 
tendency was predominant, and after all that could be done 
by vigilance, admonition, and kindiiess, she was content to 
forego comfort and resume misery ; and it would have been 
idcocy to force farther benefits where they were so ill under- 
stood* Of the Magdalen, they received the best reports from 

those 
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fUl meal of the day ! was here peculiarly chearful, in 
a south-roonfi; opening on the lawn, not yet visited 
by the sun, and offfering an elegant plenty, without 
that groaning load which now renders the first meal 
of the day, a formidable business of digestion. 

To this, succeeded various morning-occupations. 
Gertrude was a little anxious as to the disposal of 
the countess, till she heard Mr. Frankland offer 
her a variety of plans which he would partake with 

those who had the superintendence of her conduct; and when 
their hopes were the highest, that at the expiration of her se-^ 
elusion, she would, with a recovered character, enter again 
on the world a useful member of society, they were com- 
pelled to dismiss her former partner in iniquity. But though 
jdisappointed, they were not provoked :— the obdurate girl 
quitted their roof and their protection ; yet they suffered her 
to depart in peace, antj^ their last words to her were, — * and 
may they influence us all' when we would plead the impossi- 
bility of not resenting ingratitude !* — ^You are going from those 
who would have been your friends, ai>d who have assured 
you that you shall never want, whjle you deserve assistance; 
fed and clothed, you do not now feel your folly; but a time 
may and will come, when you will reflect on it ; and in that 
case, remember that whenever you are seriously disposed to 
lead a better life, these doors are still open to you ; and the 
same kindness that rescued you from the situation you were 
found in, shall be exercised again, if you give any hope of en-^ 
deavoring to deserve it/ 

We can make no comment on this little tale which would 
not ' chill the scene.' It roust make its way to the heart, 
the conscience, the soul of every Christian ; and with respect 
to the individuals whose example it recommends, we can say 
nothing that expresses our own feeling, but * Be of good 
cheur : tiiist that your alms and pious endeavors are gone 
wp for a memorial before Him who Avill never fail to fcward 
tJie sjncerp discipjcs of his Son/ 

her, 
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her, while the young ones went on other excur- 
sions. Nothing proposed seemed exactly to meet 
her wishes; but she saved somt trouble by carving 
for hersel£ She confest she bad a great desire to 
see a large paved town a few miles offy which she 
had heard called ' London in miniature;' the 
fihops^ she was told, were ^ quite equal to any in 
Cheapside/ and ' sometimes one met with bargains 
in such places/ Mrs. Hartley kindly offered her 
services in this homely plan, and thus set Mr. 
Frankland at liberty to drive the earl to Leith hill. 
Portargis attached himself to the two sons wha 
had first received him, and with them took another 
circuiti while Gertrude was engaged, first to walk 
wit^ one party of the ladies, and then to make a 
few calls with another, ^ 

Her first visit was to a rustic building, which 
she had passed unobserved in her previous walk ; 
it was planted out from view, and had originally 
been an aviary ; but the genius of the present 
family not being suited to the robbing birds of their 
greatest blessing, for the. sake of looking at them^ 
their receptacle had been turned into a gbls' 
school, of which two of the ladies, by turns, took 
the superintendence. The methods pursued here, 
increased Gertrude's admiration of her friends ; 
a firm gentle plan was adopted ; and its success 
was evident From this building, a path whose 
soil seemed formed from the needles of the firs 
with which a great extent was planted, led up a 
steep, made easy by the steps the roots of the trees 
^fford^ ; it met tliat^ath by^whicbsbe had entered 

ths 
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the grounds on her arrivali crossing whichi they 
descended a still sharper hill, all the way in sight 
of bold or interesting objects^ and coming round 
to the house through a thicker and more variegated 
plantation. 

Lady Luxmore had not yet returned : the ladiei 
renewed their neatness ; and Gertrude was taken 
a few miles round the neighborhood to make risits 
that afforded her the sight of persons of the plea^ 
6antest recommendations, and in which she was 
introduced, so as to participate the pleasure, with** 
out feeling that she was a stranger. 

Some of the guests, the former day in the house, 
had departed. The dinner-table was smaller, the 
party still more drawn together, and all in the pef-» 
feet enjoyment of what seemed their own peculiar 
happiness, without the exception even of the eoun« 
tess. Surely, thought Gertrude, in seeing her so 
very little like herself, a more liberal plan of living 
would be salutary to Lady Luxmore's mi^:— 
there must be some merit in her mortiiication at 
home ; for here she enjoys herself completely.— — 
No, Gertrude ; you are wrong ; there is no merit 
in such renunciations on such principles; but 
Lady Luxmore is fitted to enjoy nothing but what 
she thinks she claims from others.' 

The second evening passed, even more sti iftly 
than the first: new subjects called out Gertrude's 
curiosity ; she stored up all that she thought she 
could make productive, and took leave for the 
pight, bitterly regretting that it was the last. 

With 
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With Still greater regret, did she, the next moFn-r 
ing* after, breakfast punctual to the minute that 
suited the travellers, qnake her farewell-acknowr 
liedgaients, ^nd turn from the lovely losses of Hilr 
bury. She would have admired the uncommoi) 
beauty of the drive fi'om the hquse, — but she >^'as 
going from it 

' I cannot tell how it was,' said the viscount, 
when • at the end of the next stage, Hilbury and 
its inhabitants were spoken of; * but I njBver felt 
more perfectly at my ease, though I was afraid of 
every word I said. I would not for the worl4 
have done any thing tp displease those sweet girls, 
the gentlemaply lads, or that delightful man the 
&th.er, or even good Mrs. Harjtley. — J^ord, lord! 
vhat a world this would be, if all people were 
like them : one should wish never to quit it.' — 
? Qi^e might be Jitter to quit it' said Lord Lux- 
more with more than his usual gravity,. ' It's fine 
judging,' said the countess : 'they say you should 
P^^ .^ peck of salt with people, before you kno\y 
them. ' ' 



xPPAP^ 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

femalC'disputants. The journey terminated. An auiduous 
cgent. Gentle adm9fiition» Landscape of Brighton, The 
student and his studies. * The Old Gentleman.' Tht stu-^ 
dent puzzled. Athenian morals* The student in faoor. 
Resumed industry. Encouragement. A plan. 

The travellers were soon out of sight of Hilbury ; 
and Gertrude was at liberty to enjoy what she 
couW see of the country, now that, by an improved 
disposition of the six band-boxes, they were piled 
up even with her chin, against the drawn-up glass, 
on the side where the prospects were the finest. 
Lady Luxmore's cough broke the peace; the wea- 
ther had changed to comparative cold, and thence 
resulted an enquiry on her part, as to her share in 
^ the basket, left behind.' 

Neither of her attendants could inform her of 
what she might find or miss at the end of the jour- 
ney ; and from this uncertainty sprang up a luxu- 
riant crop of forebodings that, wanting the neces- 
saries of life, she should meet her death, instead 
of regaining health, at Brighton. As this bore hard 
on the performances of the damsels, and they were 
of characters very different, the rebukes were re- 
ceived with tears by the one, and taunts by the 
Other; and Gertrude, without being able to shield 

her 
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her patroness, had a proof of the ascendancy an ill 
temper in ourselves gives others over us. The coun- 
tessy proud, haughty, disdaipful, and in general fully 
able to return railing for difference of opinion, had 
now met with more than her match, and heard 
truths, which none but one extremely her inferior, 
would bare dared to tell hen At times, she en- 
deavored to regain the ground she had slipt from ; 
but the attempt only drew down a fresh torrent of 
invective, almost amounting to abuse; and she 
was first compelled to desire that no more might 
be said on the subject, and then to try to bring 
the poissarde into better temper, lest she should, on 
reaching Brighton, carry into execution her mut- 
tered threat, that she might cook for herself when 
she got there, as ' she knew there were more places 
than parish-churches' by the sea-side, and she 
could, ' any day of the week,' get one more profit- 
able than her ladyship'^. 

Gertrude's practical ignorance made her dread lest 
she should have to endure, in an aggravated degree, 
the effect of this unequal altercation: she thought 
that what had been already sufficiently disagreeable, 
would now become intolerable ; but finding herself 
mistaken, and perceiving thatjOn the contrary,Lady 
Luxmore was, during the rest of the stage, moro 
than commonly kind, that she moved two or three 
of the band-boxes, because * it was not fair' to 
shut the country from her view, and offered even 
tp have the second glass down, if Miss Aubrey 
found it too warm, she was taught this lesson, 'that 
there is, in the fidjustments of this world, an* even* 

banded 
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banded justice' which not only ^ returns the poiscm- 
ed chalice to our lips/ but which, in every day's 
events, makes us repay with the left hand, what we 
have seized with the right : we may play the tyrant 
tto the meek ; we may oppress the innocent ; but the 
first stiff spirit we meet with, will subdue our's; and 
the coarse brutality of those whom we despise, 
shall avenge the injury we have done to those who 
claimed, at least, forbearance. 

They reached Brighton in time for a late dinner, 
and were met at the door of the principal hotel by 
Mr. Sylvanus Reynardson, whom an intimation of 
the designs of the noble family had interested in 
procuring them an abode, and induced to remove 
from a neighboring watermg^place, tliat he might 
be at hand to offer his services. 

The viscount was no stranger to the place ; it 
wns within a morning's idleness of Abb6 fionfront's 
marine-university ; and he and Sylvanus had en^r 
joyed some frolics there which were sometimes in* 
cautiously alluded to in the progress of the con- 
versation, but always suppressed by a look or a 
gesture from Portargis, when Gertrude looked 
grave. To neither the earl nor the countess was 
the place foreign land ; to Gertrude it was novel, 
and, in all ways, sixange. 

A house on the Marine Parade had been secui* 
led by the assiduous Mr. Reynardson ; it met the 
approbation of the countess, and could receive them 
m the evening. 

Gertrude being ordered to precede those who 
could not wailc, the viscount and Mr. Reynardson, 

quitted 
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quitted their wine to escort her; and when she had, 
with some difficulty, dismissed them, she prepared 
for the reception of her principals. It cost the 
viscount some stratagem to return for half an 
hour s conversation, before his father and rootlier 
could interrupt him ; and he made use of the op- 
portunity, notwithstanding it was. little of Ger- 
trude's attention that he could hope for, while she 
was engaged in unpacking and disposing of the 
baggage. By offering his services, and really be- 
infT serviceable, he, however, edged in those com- 
mendations of his friend Sylvanus, which he ho- 
ped would efface any unfavorable impressions, and 
concluded his undertaking for his impeccability, 
by saying, when she appeared less ardent on the 
subject than he was, and when he perhaps began 
to suspect she had more prudence than himself, 
* I don't say that Syl. is just the fellow you would 
most like : he may not please you, for you can 
know nothing of the world ; and, indeed, I am as 
cautious as you can be, for I give you my honor, 
I never take his word in any thing, yet he's a mon^ 
strous good fellow, . as any in the world, and he 
will be very useful t6 us, if he gets' into Lady. Lux- 
more's favor, for then you can go for a sail with 
us, and she can't growl. I shall tell her the 
French will take her if she stirs : as to my father, 
he cant jump about yet; and so 1 shall have you 
to myself ; and then, oh! if a brisk wind would 
but carry us somewhere, where we might never 
hear another word of them, how happy should I 
be! Do you know, Gatty, I am very much aU 

tered ? 
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tered? I am growing quite sedate: I think I 
should like a farm, or even to go into the church, 
so I could but live quietly with you; for most peo- 
ple are so silly; — but you are always chearful and 
good humored ; and you have no affectation : I al- 
ways see what you mean. Now 1 am subject to 
such horrid low spirits whenever I am not amused ! 
and I am always being forced to be something I am 
not, except when I am with you. O ! if we could 
but live like those people at Hilbury ! — I shall 
dream of them. You do not know me, I am sure, 
or you would not treat me as you do. Put me in 
any other situation but this horrid one, of playing 
tfie hypocrite to my mother, watching my father, 
and trying I fear, in vain ! to make you love me, 
and you will see what I am.' 

* It must be a very common error,' said she, as 
she moved about, and he followed her, ' to sup- 
pose we could do our duty better in any station 
than that allotted us : I doubt whether I am ex- 
empt from it myself; yet I think it is very whole- 
some to be placed where we have not too much 
choice of action ; for I am afraid if our diligence 
depended on our voluntary exertions, it would be 
very imperfect. — But with regard to our delightful 
visit, which, I think, I shall never forget, 1 hope it 
has shewn you how respectable and chearful quiet 
decorum is, and how very elegantly the duty to- 
wards parents may be performed : you saw those 
young men were as respectful to their father as if 
they had been infants/ 

Aye !— 



* Aye ! — but then what a father ! — It must be fl 
pleasure to obey such a man/ 

* But think then, Portargis, of the superior cre- 
dit of behaving well where it is less a pleasure.* 

^ I should be ashamed of seeming dutiful to mjf 
father and mother.* 

* O! you silly boy! — what can be the shame? 
I do not wonder at a woman's feeling ashamed of 
the respect she must pay to an undeserving hus- 
band ; because he may have been her own choice ; 
though even that does not exempt her in the least 
from her duty ; but as we do not chuse our parents, 
we get praise instead of disgrace, let us humor 
them ever so much/ 

' This doctrine may suit you/ concluded the 
viscount, * better than it can me ; women were 
born to submit ; but you do not know what be- 
comes a young man, or how one should be looked 
on, if one w^ere found sneaking to unreasonable 
people : one must have spirit. You cannot judge, 
•—though I know you are generally in the right; 
and if you knew how I wish \p be all 1 ought to 
be, which I know, as well as you can tell me, 1 am 
not, you would hav^ confidence in me. Think 
of my disadvantages, and pity me j think what a 
father ! — what a mother !' 

This conversation lasted through the arrange- 
ment of the house, which was entered on as soon 
as possible : the evening was not favorable to ma- 
rine pleasures, and Gertrude, not out of the reach 
of first impressions, rather inclined to an opinion 
she had heard, that the road to Brighton is far plea- 

santer 
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santer than the place. The woods of Surry had 
served to improve the form of the hills, and to 
give inexpressible richness to the landscape; she 
now saw only lines which, however beautifully 
they might fall, were still but lines, and of conse- 
quence always obvious : the smell of the sea, un- 
fortunately, reached her olfactory powers, with a 
recollection of a room she had slept in, when fresh 
plastered; ships did not interest her affections; 
she wanted an oak-tree instead of a mast ; and the 
sea seemed to her, in its character of calmness, and 
curled surface, a whole composed of small parts ; 
its chafing disturbed her rest when she attempted 
to sleep; and as she stood by its edge, the next 
morning, its restless motion gave her the idea of a 
perturbed mind. She resolved to suspend her de- 
cision till a storm should have shewn it in its ma- 
jesty ; but not one occurred during her stay, that 
did not disappoint her expectation. 

Of the * terra firma,' though she was f6rced to 
confess the downs fine, she soon conceived a still 
less favorable opinion; neither cultivation nor 
spontaneous vegetation greeted her : hot sun, or 
wind that seemed only to bear about the heat of 
the sun, were the variations of the weather. 
The inhabitants or visitors, as far as her eye could 
judge, were still less to her taste; and though she 
was disposed to believe what Lord Portargis as- 
serted, and his friend Reyniardsbn hinted, that'the 
fault was in herself, if she was not in love with 
Brighton, she did not find that the conviction, eveo 

open 
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open as she was to it, at all abated her percepM 
tions* 

The world, it is said, would be intolerable with-* 
out the interests of life ; an opinion to which every 
social temper will subscribe with the reservation 
of a certain power in Omnipotence of making the 
world just what He pleases, even without the re- 
quisites supposed, by his creatures, indispensibly 
necessary. But there is little fear of the failure 
of M'hat is called interest^ while every one has to 
take care of himself; and of that species of it 
which exists in the focus of solf, no places are 
more productive than those where to admit no 
care, seems a part of their constitution. 

No sooner were the earl and countess, by Mr. 
Sylvanus Reynardson's assiduity, comfortably fixed 
in their abode, than he looked round on each of 
the part)% to judge how he might best conduct him- 
self towards them, individually and collectively. 
The ideas with which he met them, were not quite 
correct: he expected that farther acquaintance, 
would prove Lord Luxmore a fool, who plumed 
himself on having been dignified by a public cha- 
racter, in which his part was written for him, and 
where there was neither disgrace to be incurred 
nor credit to be gained : and of Lady Luxmore he 
judged that she 'was of the lowest description of 
sordidness, and an incessant virago. Portargis, 
he thought he knew ; and of Miss Aubrey, we have 
hinted, he had drawn in his fancy a whole-length 
figure of fine proportions ; but still he was con- 
vinced, 



vincedf that ia encduraging ber tb thttm off dis^ 
guise aind coqtietry, with her lover's friend^ hi 
should find, at the bottom of her. heart, the ordi*^ 
nary rubbish which^ his experience told him, t? as to 
be found at the bottom tif all female hearts : he 
€onctQded^ therefore^ that the tasks imposed on 
him by friendship, would be to blind the judgment 
of a weak father, and to stroke down the irritable 
lity of an untractable mother ; and for all this, as 
it was Ho new demand on his ingenuity, he was 
prepared, while to the exertion he was stimulated 
by somewhiit more than that substantial reason for 
wishing well to a friend's marriage, that ^ it will 
make another house for us to dine at.' Hymen^ 
he designed, should pay the debts of Cupid ; and 
while he waited for a profitable stewardship of the 
Luxmore estates, he could content himself with 
the leakings of his friend^s purse^ and the ute of 
his interest. 

In one point be had been sadly misled, bef5rd 
he knew the earl personally, but a moment's use of 
his eyes, On his former fenconire with him^ had 
&et him right. 

To the designattoilts of a father, which were far 
shidnit,ble some years ago, such as ' Square'tods/ 
and ^ Hunks' has succeeded the apparently more 
respectful title * the Old Gentleman.' Lord Dwin» 
die bald led the way, soon after hia establishmmiC 
with Abb6 Bonfront: it served to remind those 
about him, that he considered himself as the Apollo^ 
and his father, 9ls the Jupitdr of his family-mytiio<» 
logy ; and when his diminutive lordship exbibite<i 

VOL, III Q hi» 
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his ^ lenfrtb of limb' furnbhed at die expence of 
his no-body, he certainly fancied he could refute, 
by styling his father ^ the Old Gentleman/ the no- 
tidn that he was himself scaroely entitled to be 
called ' the Young Gentleman.' 

There are advantages and disadvantages attend- 
ing all modes of education. One of the former, to 
be found in an establishment, conducted liice Abb6 
Bonfront*s, is, that if the boy of highest rank hap- 
pen to be fool, a knave, or a blockhead, the rest 
have a good chance for beii^g so ; if his dispositions 
are of a higher order, he is considered ^s favored 
or skreened, and a coalition of hatred and envy is 
formed against him : there is, under the dominion 
of a servile teacher, no attention, by which his na- 
tural asperities may be rubbed off: there is no 
counterpoise of evils ; there is no respect for ge- 
neral opinion ; but the mind of every one becomes 
a stagnant pool of his own ; and bad habits are 
hedged in by the scum of their own piitiid fermen- 
tation. 

. If we may presume to suppose that any habit 
could be bad which * that nice, that elegant, that 
interesting young man,* Lord Portargis had ever 
adopted, we should say, that of calling his father 
* the Old Gentleman' was one : firsti because his 
father had as yet no pretension to the title, and next 
as' it was not meant to confer honor; but, be this 
^ it may, the habit he had got, though with that 
power over it, which some brave men have over 
modes of speech still , more exceptionable. He 
used scarcely any other form amongst * his friends/ 

biit 
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but Gertrude had heard it only once : the indig- 
nant) the cootemptuous reception she gave it; the 
ridicule with which she met it, were so fatal to the 
assumption, that his lordship thought her forbear* 
ance cheaply purchased by promising to offend no 
more. It was once said of a grave lawyer, that 
he had * a local impudence ;* Portargis had a lo- 
cal modesty J and not all the arguments brought 
against even this virtue of time and place,— not all 
the endeavors to persuade us that, in admitting this 
variation Jbr our sakeSy we make hypocrites, can 
convince us that to compel any one to behave de- 
cently for a quarter of an hour, is of no value : bad 
i^abits are at one period of their generation as rare 
as good ones : we see what opportunity does for 
them : pray, pray, let us give some small chance — 
all the chance in our power — to their opponents. 
. Mis-guided by the hint we have mentioned, 
ai>d confirmed stiH more in his error by the cer- 
tainty that Lady Luxmore was very far from young, 
Mr. Keynardson was, in his previous meeting with 
the earl, thrown out of his play, by perceiving that 
he afforded neither the hope of a speedy abdication 
of his possessions, nor any symptcnns of an imbe-* 
cile. turn of life ; and the opportunity occurring now 
of farther acquaintance, rendered the matter more 
desperate ; for if nature had not made him singu^ 
larly wise, experience had made him prudent; and 
as he had no violent passions that could be laid 
hold oh to guide him ; as he was subject to no starts 
of temper which obliged him to aton^, by mean 
saba;iission9> for as mean tyranny ; — as he had! 

qS none 
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none of that caprice which presents in totatioti the 
ofiensive and defeneeless part^ of our characters; 
and as, vrhen he was iti any doqbt^ he often used 
the expression! ^ I should be glad to do what is 
right,' Mr. Sylvanus Reyddrdsob, in every inter- 
view, felt cast to a greater distance, and into more 
perplexity. 

To his friend, the viscount, he found it in vain 
to look, even for directions how be might serve 
him ; for there was evidently, in his conversations, 
a shyness of introducing Miss Aubrey^s name; and 
she was too near at hand to venture to overleap the 
barrier, though it was a barrier, which resembling 
^e chalk-circle that paralyses a frightened fowl, 
existed chiefly in the imagination. 
. But in Gertrude herself, he had met his most 
grievous disappointment : she realised none of the 
ideas he had imbibed from the viscount's first sketch 
of her: she was homely when compared to the 
Juno, the Venus, the. Hebe, out of which he 
seemed to have compounded her : he heard none 
of those sentiments which accorded with the sam« 
plea he had received, of wisdom and virtue, and 
their paramount ^ good nature,' which those who 
need forbearance, mi^e an anti-climax to prder \s> 
Uiem, for she aaid little spontaneously : he disco- 
vered hone of those talents which Abb6 Bonfront'sir 
\ Al>reg6de rbistoiredeAth^nes' for the use of hia 
pupils, had enabled Portargis to transfer frotn As- 
pasia to his favwite : the Abb^ had colored high, 
and had dwelt much on Aspasian influence: be 
had addressed the passions of ' lus you^g uien;' for 

^ he 
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he treated of a period when the Areopagite pro; 
hihitions of false eloquence, bad g^ven way to 
the revenge and licentious tyranpy of him who 
corrupted Athens; and he had secured their judg* 
ment by representing his * liaisons dus co&urs' a^ 
the servants of their fortunes. The Abb6 was npl 
to be blamed fpr his methods: th^ merited tbf 
censure who made use of talents, which, uolikf 
those we have seen, turned to the best purposes ii} 
their own and tliis country, had s^ved, gn om ^ide 
the w^ter, thecai^se pf anarchical di^pptUm, aod 
M^ere imported hither to make ^ve» of th« woi^st 
prt. He bad none of tb9t lyyalty wjbi^h meJces our 

i^iend L sigh at the nam^ of his qosuntry.; 

he had made no sacrifices which ne^ed the forti^ 

tude of J . To get a daily su^si^tinsc^ had 

been his utmost view in France : to iie^une a yMily 
stipend was his enlarged aorij^pn |n Bftglaod; 
Yet he affected to rank with the ifnfortimate, the 
expatriated, the despoiled, and called him^etf a 
sufferer in the misfortunes of liis county. . 

Not deeply read, his fertile in)a,g|uiation had 
been his reliance, and wisely endeavorii^ to imir 
part that of which he h^d the jgreater abiiodliiK^ 
his pupils, when their feelings were Bxcited, wet^ 
sometimes incorrect in their recitals. Th$i^ Ihf 
vbcount, in describing G<^trud(e, had dipt his .p^r 
cil in the warm colors of his own pride and faocyj 
and in the hands of such an artist^ she cptdd hot 
escape caricature. * 

In all his subsequent atten^pts to poasess him^ 
self of some portion of h^ f^mgd^nc^, pi to mafac 

her 
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ber betray herself Into an obligation to his secrecy, 
Mr. Reynardson was so foiled, that he began to 
think he must turn his intentions, and instead of 
proffering his service to introduce the young cou- 
ple to the temple of Ifymen, must assist to bar* 
them out; since every day of the first ten, had con- 
tributed facts or observations to convince him thkt 
the first hour of their union, would be the last of his 
infkience in the house of Luxmore. 
> But Sylvanus was too wise to give up the game 
inferelj because he had lost' his queen : he waited 
}bome badmove from his ante^onist, and waited with 
that perfect command of temper which is too good 
a power to be monopolised by gaipblers. Under 
all his doubts and anxieties, lie yet saw a little un- 
deif'grovVth of smaller advantages, which he did not 
mean to sacrifice j and he continued liis assiduities 
towards all the family, in the w&y most calculate4 
to ingratiate himself with each. 
. Ijotd Lux more, in the compass of this period, 
had often wished * Portargis would take example 
by that admirable friend of his ;' and the countess 
seemed to take pleasure in not differing from her 
husband. Though tlie viscount was more pru- 
dent than heretofore, he was not less attached 
to h)S friend, and Mr. Reynardson might have 
beea well satisfied with the sentiments of every 
one; but of Gertrude, who notpresuming to decide, 
but not prone to be dazzled, was not quite certain 
jthat >she quite liked Mr. Reynardson : she could 
. fix on nothmg to object against, but his great civi-r 
Jity, and the expression of his eyes ; and conse- 

cjuen^ly 
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quently to neither of these circumstances did she 
ever object. 

It would not be new to our readers or particularly 
agreeable to our small stock of patience^ to jour- 
nalise the proceedings of a family at Brighton, Lord 
Luxmore lived, as far as his remaining lameness 
would allow, very much like other decent idle 
lords on the sea-coast : when at home^ he gave a 
succession of audiences from the front^windows 
of the drawing-room, where be and his countess 
sate; and much of every day was spent in society, 
that did not disgrace him. The countess's con- 
nexions increased daily^ by those hooks and eyes 
which persons of similar tastes carry about them; 
and Gertrude, who was not wanted in agreeable 
hours, was suffered to enjoy a dull back-drawing- 
room by herself, to which the viscount brought hdr 
whatever bpoks she requested, and eveiy thingtiiat 
chance or his own knowledge of her taste enabled 
him to add to her pleasures : she atteoided Lady 
Luxmore in her short walks for exerciser she ac- 
companied her airings when they had no object^ 
and was with the family in the evening, if they 
were at home. She was, therefore, in no danger 
of being ruined, even by the dissipation of Brighr 
ton. 

But comparing her life tvith former parts of it, 
she felt it ungrateful to complain. Could she 
have revived Mr. Sterling, she would have called 
herself happy ; but his connection with all the 
operations of her mind, was too close; and sh^ 
felt^ occasionally) relie£cj|i the disturbance she enr 
. dure4 
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dored from tbe eeyrl and bis sop, who choice to go 
out of the way a little, in their moverpeots a,bout 
\jthe bouse, to qaake her sittipgrrpom their path. 
The earl pleaded tbe unJaterrMpted murfece qf 
carpet : the visjPQunjt now . ^i^t vowed yepgeg^poe 
on bis cordwainer for the creaking of hii li^f:s« 

In passing her table, both of ther^ ootia^ h^r 
employments. Iiord I^u^more waa surprised nt 
the sueeesa of 'an Q4;teinpt t<^:$^py a little pript in 
the room, and asked her if $be would lik^ to h^ye 
. the attendance of a master, H^ took up 9. boo)^ 
jftud found it a classic; she told bjm th£»t I^rd Port- 
argis was so good 9B to give her b^lf ap bopr p,hm 
,he cpuld spj^re the tiipe; his lordsihip laugbii^, 
requested that she would keep him pp to this pr«e- 
tice, as the only way to prevent his forgetting all 
Jbe jbad jijeamt, imd i^peating his p]0fer pf ^ drawing? 
m»sier, topk on hiipselfto procure Lady U^^more'f^ 
./eon.curreiice; but her ladyship ^w * no necesai^' 
for it^ and tibiert^re it could not be, jPortargis 
offered the feattering-raoi, where the procedure hy 
aap had failed; but Gertrude pric>hibited all interr 
ferenoe; and he b«d ii^en no mmxce but telling 
bis fkiepd, Beyjwrdsao, ' what a bri^te' l)ls leather 
•^heeo. 

Whatever compassion Sylvanus might feel for 
m oppiresf ed girl, it did mt, in this ini?tapce, abate 
his incarea^ng dread oC her elevation : he was not 
|3iurd hearted; be fjsU the cruelty that waa described 
IQ hspa, and h^ would haye hee» tappy to £omf» 
pensatpfpr it to the suffeircff, by aay plan that 
ig^mM' t«^l^ Wt' 9/^%wftyv a£44f tbia plan 

c:ouI4 
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could have included the rendering her, in any de- 
gree, obliged to him, it would have come with an 
udditional recommendation to his promptitude { 
but what could he do^ drcumstanced as he was? 

Rather should he have asked himself, what would 
he ipiot do? spurred by increasing want, cmbar* 
massed by multiplying demands, and rendered de- 
aperate by the brutality of a vicious fether, who^ 
having not seen him since bis infancy, had answered 
m frantic resolve to throw hiniself into his pr&r 
seqqe by im unfeeling prohibition, and a heavy 
icurse> 

Sylvanu? seldom stirred without looking round 
|iim ; and th^ complaint made to him by Portar* 
gis, gave Uiin new food for thought It convinced 
him that, if he meant to discard Gertiude as a use- 
les? or an untractaWe puppet in his drama,. no di- 
jrect mea^s would answer t^ purpose : to detach 
Fortargis he held v^ry possible ; but to snatoh his 
pbjef^t from h4m« would only make him grasp it 
mor§ toniicbusly. To smother Gertrude with 1)6- 
peilt&l wa$ niQr« feasible, and might he as &tal ; 
or if he made her a handsome way out of a sta- 
tion which he did not ebuse her to occupy, his mo* 
rajiity did not teach him he had much to answ^ 
(qr. She removed, he did not doubt he could 
place in her roou), a successor, whose gratitude 
woqld requite him ; but as be lived under some in^ 
^uence of female attraction, and was himself-^ 
fhough he did not brag of it — a father, something 
'm his nati^re, or in his circumstances, bade him 

soften, 
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soften, as they regarded- another, those measures 
which he fancied his necessities made requisite to 
himself. 

To serve Gertrude, therefore, was now his ob» 
ject ; and as he durst not attempt it himself, to 
make a friend for her was the path he had to pur- 
sue : in the choice, he was not embarrassed ; hut 
having seen enough of Lady Luxmore, to; ht aware 
that nothing intended for the benefit of her prote- 
geCy could be effectual, unless addressed ostensi- 
bly to herself, he knew wha the had to do, and de- 
cided on doing it without delay. 

As a beginning, he took advantage of an in- 
crease in Lady Luxmore's indisposition, which 
confined her for a couple of days, to lament, that 
amongst all her acquaintance, she had not some 
one who was sufficiently at leisure for the gratifica- 
tions of domestic friendship. Would her ladyship 
allow him to introduce to her an old friend and 
ffivoritQ of his, with whom he lived oil the plea- 
santest terms? — He was well aware of the neces- 
sity of caution in an introduction to plersons of 
distinction ; but Lady £lma de Ruse's rank spoke 
for itself, and he was sure she would prove a most 
desirable addition to her ladyship's society : he 
knew she would be at the libraries in the evening; 
and if her ladyship was well enough to take Miss 
Aubrey's arm so far, he should be happy to bring 
them to a personal knowledge of each other. 



CHAP, 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

An agreeable introduction. A fascinating woman» An offered 
Jriendship^ A seriotts discussion. A visitor to the Botanic 
garden. French frioQiitjf. Means of subsistence. Am 
averted scolding. Finessing to good jnsrpose. 

At the library that evening, Lady Luxmore and. 
Lady Elma de Ruse met, and were introduced to 
each other's friendship by that able negociator Mr,, 
Sylvanus Reynardson« Gertrude was present; and 
at the first glance of Lady Elma, took her station in, 
perfect quiescence in the back-ground.— There are 
claims which the meekest feel inclined to resist; 
there are rights in which the proudest and most 
piresuming must concur; of the latter description 
wereLady ^Ima's titles to deference ; but while they 
demanded respect, they inspired no fear ; and Ger- 
trude's step backward was, the next moment, en-^ 
couraged into, at least, half a step forward. 

In her ladyship's deportment were joined all 
those indications which serve as the inscriptions on 
virtues. To manners of the highest class, and 
the most finished elegance, were added a frankness 
«o nearly allied to humility, that whatever distance 
her noble birth placed between her and an inferior, 
was in a few minutes forgotten, in the seeming ne-? 
ce^sity of giving her that self-opinion and confi- 
dence which v^re requisite to support her power 

of 
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of pleasing. To every one, her behavior was 
measured so liberally by her quick perception of 
right, and her generous wish to do somewhat 
more, that all within the circle of her notice, were 
satisfied without being elated i-^if they thought her 
polite, beyond the common bounds of politeness, 
it was j^ccepted as what was granted, not as what 
might be demanded ; and she was praji3ed for mak- 
ing the cordiality <rf her feelings triumph over, 
without diminishkig, the ^iquette of her rank. A 
disdain of flattery— ^the most flattering of all con** 
deseension ! avouched her sincerity ; ^lid the briU 
ll^cy of her conversation and the playfulness of 
hfer^estures, while the one commanded applausej, 
and the other promoted gay good humor, seized 
heads^nd hearts of all descriptions ; and the infi- 
nite variety of her powers produced g,n opinion, that 
delivered itself uniformly, wherever La.dy Elmawas 
thought on, in * the tributary epithet fascinating' 
Under such a contrast, Gertrude would have 
known presently her extreme inferiority, had she 
ever presumed On comparing herself with others ; 
but removed, by the insularity of her own situa- 
tion, from all competition, depressed into a con- 
viction that she * was nobody ;' and having no ahir 
biiion ■ to be somebody,' she was content Xo set how 
it wfif^, in others, to be uncommonly agreeable. If she 
was, in this first conversation with Lady^Elma, 
which Mr. Reynardson kept up with assiduous spi- 
rit, conscious that she could not speak as did Lady 
Elma, a pardonable degree of self love; somewhat 
supported by truth, whispered to her that she had 

not 
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not had similar advantages ; and certainly a noble 
extraction^ an education in Paris, when Paris was 
the focus of the world, an honorable miu*riage with 
a man of rank in the army, whom anarchy driive 
with bis wife into an exile thai added, by great vi-* 
cissittides, to that she had to tell, had given to her 
powers a scope and a fund, not to be attained in 
the common routine of domestic life. Disdaining 
danger, despising complaint, submitting to her des- 
tiny, and making the best of it for herself and a 
husband, who was dying under the distresses of his 
Country, she had fulfilled many painful duties, and 
nourished much virtue ; — but Lady £lma was bom 
with a character: — she was ambitious and she was a 
Coquet : and though the elegancies, the conveniens 
cies, or even the comforts of life, were not the im* 
mediate object of her grasp, to suffer nothing to in- 
terfere with her views, and to admit no one to 
share in the admiration she claimed, were points 
en which slie egotised as tenaciously, as any the 
most avotvedly covetous of this world's more pal^ 
pable goods; but not even her failings prevented 
her being, as long as she was a wife,, exemplary in 
that character, when called on as a friend most zea» 
lous in her exertionil, or When resorted to for con« 
solation, Or even for amusement, a woman the best 
Adapted to these offices of society. When deprived 
of her husband indM^ she soon ceased from the 
ih^tionattty of uoavailing grief; 



* For ah ! do sighs the past reoall, 
Ko cries awake the dea^* 



Whea 
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When friends no longer needed every strenuoM 
application of thought, she sometimes forgot them* 
Those whom she had consoled with the tenderest 
sympathy, she did not always, in her private opi- 
nion, think worthy of it ; and when ^ pour se faire 
aimable/ peeped frdb behind the wings of the 
loves and graces, which played in her eyes and dant 
ced upon her forehead, those who are accustomed 
to ring their gold before they pocket it^ were less- 
prone, a second time, to set open the ivory portals 
of their affection. Yet with all these abatements, 
she added daily to her conquests ; and if she lost 
links from one end of her chain, she gained tlicm at 
the other. In her wandering widowed life, she 
left a name at all the many resorts of fashioa and 
idleness, which, in the course of the year's revolu- 
tion, were her successive places of abode* 

No one ^'ill have the smallest curiosity to know 
what was Lady Elma*s person : it is enough to say it 
was not bad : her countenance, every one will per- 
ceive, needed only fine eyes — these she had ; and her 
mind, and her hand, did the rest for her beauty : 
I^er age was under thirty-five and above thirty, the 
mi3st convenient of alt periods of life for that sort 
of ao^bibious^eny^ire which, to descend to a vul- 
garism, makes *xut^ish that comes to net/ When 
we have said that she dressed uncommonly well 
with a very slender purse, the reader understands 
as perfectly as we do, Lady £lma de Ruse* 

Lady Luxmore pVoposed calling at Lady Lima's 
hal/'kouse, the day following their meeting at the 
library; and in this visit Gertrude, as she* had not 
J been 
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been introduced by the countess, was not disap- 
pointed in havjng no share ; but on the following 
morning, when on quitting her chamber, which 
looked against the back of a house she could nearly 
have reached with her hand, she came into the 
front-drawing-room in hopes of being pleased with 
the sea, her throwing up the sash made a lady look 
up, whom she immediately recognized, in her morn- 
ing-dress, as Lady Elma de Ruse. With the most 
gracious affability, she invited her to walk ; and 
hesitation and excuses were over-ruled byintreaty. 
With manners like Lady Elma's, and a sense of 
her condescension such as Gertrude felt, a few mi- 
nutes sufficed 'to make the one seem to forget, and 
the other not wish to remember, that this was their 
first meeting. * If I may trust you,* said her 
ladyship, *you will save me a vast deal oijinessing 
and trouble, both which I hate* I do not ask you if 
you can keep a secret — if you cannot, you put it out 
of my power to be of use to you, — She then reveal- 
ed Air, Reynardson's having bespoken her friendly 
interest for hen * I hear,' said she, * that Lady 
Luxmore has refused you the advantage of a draw- 
ing-master :'.— she did not add, ^ Mr. Reynardson is 
afraid Lord Portargis will marry you, and desires 
me to prevent it' — but she told her she knew the 
tyranny under which she lived : — she did not wish to 
comment on it — she would much rather assist to 
alleviate it. * Conversation,' said she, ^ embo- 
dies' evils, and fixes their existence ; let us rather 
try to make them vanish into air. I could, per- 
haps in a few days, by studying the characters of 

your 
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your principals^ and avidlmginyself of their fdhtesi 
obtain for you ttie indulgence you have been r^ 
fused ; but this is precariousi ad I have my way to 
make with them. The shortest mtfdiod, I believe^ 
will be to profess myself your friend ;/and thb, if I 
understand your disposition rightly, I am most 
willing to be.* — * I am not rich," said she, * very 
far otherwise; but I have enough for my wants, and 
I have a very independent spirit. — I am, alas! my 
own mistress ; and though I live a good deal in the 
world, I have a little time to spare, which I shall 
be happy to rendft* serviceable to you, particu* 
larly as I suppose^ your accomplishments are of im- 
portance to you.' 

Lady Elma paused, but Gertrude, not perceiv- 
ing il^ or else having nothing, poor girl ! to say, 
she proceeded : ' 1 do not offer my services in the 
common language of the world : what they amount 
to, you will soon be able to judge : I mean strictly, 
that if you can make me useful, you need only say, 
* Lady Elma, Do so-^-or so,' and I shall say, 

' Thank you, Miss Aubrey/ But so far you 

dnd I must understand each other : I do not con- 
ceive myself at all qualified to finish the accom- 
plishments of any one intended for the upper eii^- 
cles of life; but 1 think I could aid an industrious 
girl who depended on her talents for any part of 
her subsistence. I have no right, neither I am sure 
have 1 any wish, to ask questions ; but, M'ithout 
being guilty of this rudeness, I shall have every sa- 
tisfaction necessary to my proceedings, if you allow 
tne to say that it is on the supposition that I ain 
rightly informed, that I offer my small services. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Reynardson tells * me you are the daughter of 
a most respectable clergyman ; that on his death 
Lady Luxmore took you from your mother, to edu- 
cate and bring up as SLprotegicj as is the fashion 
now; that not having been educated herself, you 
have been denied many accomplishments you 
ought to have had ; that you depend entirely on 
her ; that her temper is very capricious ; and that 
it is highly probable she may leave you to make 
your way in the world, without any provision/ 

* Tis exactly my situation,' replied Gertrude, 
without hesitation or faltering. 

' Well! then,' pursued Lady Elma, Mf you do 
not politely deceive me for the sake of making me 
of importance; if you have really no lover, no pros- 
pect of a connexion that may make me ashamed of 
iotiniding my benevolences on a fine lady ; but if 
you really are a good little girl, who would be glad 
to improve her useful accomplishments, and has 
not all the means she deserves, I am at your ser- 
vice.' 

* Indeed,' replied Gertrude, looking a little 
downwards, ^ I have no dependence in this world 
but on my industry. I every day expect some- 
thing to occur that may make Lady Luxmore wish 
me to quit her : — mA my prospect is forlorn. I 
have a mother ; — but she has unhappily offended 
Lady Luxmore; and I fear she will rather want 
my assistance than be able to afford me any.' 

Mr. Reynardson now came up on horseback; 

he dismounted to walk with the ladies. Gertrude 

began to ftsk herself what she ou^t to do in ac- 

' VOL. III. R knowledgment 



l^qw4edgmisi));o£t^eiaterf^t:he had taken in ber 
j^o«^nQ9; bn^La^y Elaia s€|t^le() the majt^er mthx 
proiQp(itudq, apd.readhig her doubt in her looks, 
sbqivhjsperQd, as he dis^ountpc), 'Notawprd/) 
^i^ wa&.ob^yedi and.a qQuversation ensued) w-hich* 
ipjo^htjor niigbt not haye a, reflation to tbe^bject^ 
T^Qji strayed to,alittledi$tancefroni the houses*, 

* I e^vp, np iViefid,' said Lady Elnaa,, seeing a female- 
s^hopl tajcji^g the^ir mprning-walk on the downs,. 

* to the cOoupoa- Dpod^ ir>, which th(e girls of thisk 
said,Qr€$it Sf itai^ of y^r s^ are educated. Look 
at tliose miserable chUdren> with their books at/ 
l^ii^ nos^s — whaf ca^ . they g^-in by, exercise, «o 
%tereid? ^qd after al), whft;^ tbey.le.arn? Aski 
th^;n, \yJie«,tbiey.cQi]S4a'h9Bftft frojn the h9t4v>,u§e3> 
i^ef^.ttei?, IjUlO; s}(?fely tal^it? h^ye^ bjBer> drawp/ 
x^^ wh^tabil^i^ they bring witji tbenpi;: to^ what; 
db,theyiaflap.m>t<-^Sootc;h,stqp^, Irish st^ps, French 
stepsr— and H^ay^n. kftQ\v>,>Ml>ftt st^ps — certaijily; 
stiiftd ^t ; tbtiy wilitalk, pei-h^.ps,. of .hi§t,Qry aiidf 
geography, and languages and trigonometry, ait>d/, 
I«PJ>AbJiy o^tlJet sc^euftcft wjiichi that det^gta^bA^ wit 
yAl.t^i:e.h^stPjw:eJ]rridicided;in his ' J.ea^nqt-el) 
QoUn^' e^,en4i^0nptii but which .ywc^U^heritldti 
vy:. — \^%i\\h^t dQ, yo,q;rvgirh,bpm }>y'.^H^hth^t 
cpuld nLiftiota^li It^eii^lve^^^ u*?Jk»iSy.ii3id^ be bjfs 
knp^^Qtlyi tQ^hm^.. ^vjh^t^ I njay , say, , t^ey st^i 
mpre ioppjerfectiy^k^Qw,; (oy aft^r aJU tbt^^undcr- 
stand notiung — t6ey, cajj op Jy repeat? N^OiW, .uode^: 
the bld>r^^i;7i(^ of iFrajwje^ wpipen Iwi* fortuDfd,?ly 
f^V'thcm^ mprerimplemi^nts, if ypu willv:a4Gaititthei 
^|)re^5>i0Pi put jRtp tli§irh*nd».i m^ they hadrtbte 
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pbrnftoWwell^iicatei, if fliey choSe it. The' 
sdoi'ceS'dfkrioM'lfedge wetieitidreopen totheni; add' 
uo Wbikiah' v^as evei" astiamed of beirtg supposed to' 
have reaWted td thdtti. I haVe ofteiij I reaiember, 
wh^n'a'girtj'hejtfd of ladies ^^hdS^ riiornings w€te 
spfeDt in tiiattscribing from books irt the king's li^ 
bfety;-a'rid urtde'r the' new form of goVtffnment, 
this point is considtef^d,' arid wbttlenhaVe advafi- 
tag^ eqail with thdde offered- to'nieri of sciertce.' 

^ YtSWmiiiV^ir^nia ledv^;' said'Mi^ ReyntiW- 
6(W,'- *■ tty differ" froiW! ybti, - Lrfdf Elrta. I' ^reid' 
yoa'tMfFfdifch Wo'««<fti'always'pd3SBsS^dtbat'ai!-' , 
vftWfe^ wHdift*1se»frdih hal'iri^hkt HdrfancaHd' ' 
'miU'sa t^? Nd'qiMiStidii of^ifeiVfeft orsue^,. 
ces9,' HG-doUbt dPd'mhti&iie.i€tfip66xi ^t diS^ 
t6ftrtfst6<Afti-tfterefoi'e,aWtiidyibahiftWifyiS6hi^W\t"htft^ 
tH^y'riftHtf, thgy'miislf'dan7'dVv%"^^<i*iff« {i\)W 
Otif ffeAfe*es,^- -s^h^,' dMfei^ yfi&i-. '' shUMsaivb' 
cKarfaA,* wbfiWl-fbi'fegb tfll sA^Wtif rtilhfef thaft^ 
ak^eitt'tSarcKliffis W it:' Vdtf' celHaifflf hrfVtf -ah ' 
aflViiiAa^'t^rmeHfi-lAViif^liy^in Ha^'fcfe; l^t* 
uh\esitdfmkfiHir9^n0a^,-^^emj iiithe pitt*" 
g^Wit4ftHh^^^!fi%^ndiV1dtiat/I'shddld-s&^p<iSg'^ 
tm tWe^-FfelfchfWdnfetf lifete), at6 whSt'thef weft-'iti'* 
tWii^oWrf^biitttfy} rfndl^pf^tettl ^fevfe^ stlS^^a'," 
gferftef*'iJr6pBrtidrfW th^ VMri^thfe'^irb^rit- w'tbe;' 
ff{vor6bJi,^tSif<'l'HaVe'%gefi?^rtifongs« tl^^fli.^ I-g^rit^ 
that no Englishwoman has a chance againsf tbemj" 
if ericH ii'HbHj'(i'*s*Wli* bat^onte'? biit VJntf -Eh^ish 
W6ihanv ^*'6nld'^cahaei(i6fid -ti'-b**^ jdd|«r byUhis 
€ph<!ttifefbl-b{fitfi&ir?' Th^WTdWntfy'ffirSfirhes* 

' R,J[ from 
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from diffidencCi and their reliance on their sex and 
their privileges ; but I can judge only from thai 
which I have seen here : and I own it does not cap* 
tivate me: — I am persuaded that they exercise theiF 
power of pleasing as condescension ; and the in- 
trepidity with which they can bear to be wrong, i» 
astounding to an English mind. — * N^import^ is a 
phrase that carries them a long way/ 

* But they learn it of the fx>en/ replied lady 
Ehna^ ' and with them it is ludicrously common. 
Colonel de Ruse was travelling post, with three 
horses abreast— the middle one a very tall one — 
the off-horse broke out of his harness and ran 
away — the postilion was not aware of it The co- 
lonel called to him, ' Le cheval est parti' — N'im- 
porte/ he replied, and proceeded fiut as to the 
sangfroid of ignorance — do you not remember 
Mrs. Marlines going to the botanic garden at Chel- 
eea, and complaining to me afterwards that I bad 
tnis-led her by saying the gardeners were attentive 
and ready to answer any question? — Perhaps you 
never beard the catastrophe of the l)usiness. I 
spoke to tiie gardener and recalled her to his me- 
mory, expressing my concern thiett she bad not 
seen any of the new plants :-^the man answered in 
his native northern accent, ' And what could I 
skew to a lady who asked me if I had got any Je- 
rcrumif 

'Jererums?' repeated Geitrude involuntarily* 
^ You may well ask ?* said Lady Elma: ^ the 
woman meant Geraniums. Now such a thing h 
Jess pardonable in an English woman than in a 

Gaul. 
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Gatil, because, as you all are, in general, retired 
characters, at least the good among you — for I ne- 
ver consider myself as of the country— you are 
neyer obliged to come forward; arid if there be 
any excuse for flippancy and volatility in the light 
air* — O ! the delightful, the ecstatic atmosphere of 
France !—^ which makes those born in it speak first 
and think afterwards, it can not be pleaded in your 
blue fog and oppressive humidity. But remember 
my argument was originally tliat your girls ape 
^lot taught witat would conduce to their resources 
under such calamities as France has endured/ 

^ Ther6 again I differ from you,' said Mr. Rey- 
Tiardson, * As calamity gave Louis seize that for- 
titude and that character which he never possessed 
in happier days, so I conceive that personal dis- 
tress gave your French favorites their powers of 
acquiring a subsistience.* 

* Why you cannot suppose,' said Lady Elma 
laughing, '* that in seeing their houses plundered, 
and their relations murdered, they received lessons 
that taught them sciences and manufactures/ 

' But,iny dear creature,' said Reynardson,* what 
is it they have done, which my countrywomen, even 
moderately educated^ would not do, if called on ? 
To consider the higher departments of exerted In- 
dustry—have they done much in literature ? or will 
you say that a French woman, I may sayoft^e 
highest rank now in this country, can write, even a 
letter, that would not disgrace a sister of mine? — 
They have not built bridges or houses ; they have 
not been carpenters or even turners ; they have 

2 . done 



/^(xpe pn?(^ly wbat<>pr ypupg wpmen, o^pder.Uifp 
.^|MHe.(vuxiW[i^tj»nq^, v^oul^ dp : they ;baye ,e«ijJqy- . 
^.tb^ir^D^f ,«i wor/cS(ftf ^ngenyity, at»d tl)ey,h^yp 
5^ugbt ^Iqgaiit acq^mplis^m^i^)^— ^ if »ye ,^p- 
H9?e.ti^fit.floije h{ixe.pi5e|^umeditQ ^<^, J^ut ^p§e 
(^ho 4)^^ ^^r^t W^^> ^ ipust J^ie thfif ^ithf r >r^ ha.ye 
^ye/ j^itf tbqrp ;tp '^e jost, <»• .^atjv.e t^JIfi^fpr 
^n^ th^t, ^jag F^^ch, tbey .mwt be jper^cjt. 
ligjt I ,fipi)f(p^s t see t^9 rpaspn fpr inaginjqg ,^pt 
ijie .c9[!Jptry, ;ta|i^ ia it9 .qpllpcUy^ capacity^ .,bas 
jil^^d its JEja^ai chgiiact^. AvA he wly) s^id, 

< All icieticet i^ fastiqg Monsieur kaovitf 

■ 

:|jrpuj,d, I hfijieyis, tf h,e cp\iW r^se fypnj bi^ grjaye, 
:^d tip qppY,ey^.4 jtp f»rk, &ej2 .l^t JV^^cJ^eg 9j;e 
piq^y the ^epai,v"^» l^f ^i.i? fn.5l?ir\qp, ap^ pe^ha^S 

wpuld see the kingdpm, tha,t |^^,c.o^d }\q.& ^as not 
. y^ijliteii j^tjjy, Il^^ny ,o^jt.^e Fjep.chI rpeiet 

•jstep^' ai^ tlj^i-e^^y cb^jgp,tliey |C,^pb'Q.u.t t^eu^ 
for the p,ujrpp;^e^ pf ^opyer^^on^ fjji^J tlifir ypla^jjky 

.ijrhpm I b.^ye ?pe^ jn |^§ .^p,e?Jt dUtre^p:— I b^yp 

^9jr ^¥§ to^d xflp f |;9i? of wpp, ^Qfj^ 1^ ni^ 
^e> fle^h cre.ep, yljea J b^ye §pi^g|4 t^f.m put to 

' i^r9BP^? f Qisethjn^ jyi^if 1? I l>^(i ?^ur^ for #ir J?v^ ■ 

. ^^)^^? I J^avfi fp^rui fb^jr feelings ^nd t^eir yi^m 

. fl»!fe? PHflSPfii f # tj^py ^»VP pte^rrf d some shiftr 

m 0teB Q^feif PWS' pi' f cftfce^y rep^gjl^cjpd miqe. 

J bayp bf eq .^ff pis^pfj wi{b H'h^ <^^^ jipfj^ ^^ 

^jjg/(/ aod / c§l| matchlejg impudence ; and they 



have coime to me agaiti^ in three dayfe, tefting ift% 
^heir new projects were ^kfrnd^ned, ^rtd r^qijfhniig 
•me to detail, fear thehr ^cepianee or *ej6(Jti6i>, \v^l 
I had before taken all the pains in my poweJr t6 
•make them comprc&dnd atid a<i6pt, A<id now, 
Lady Ehna, we must drop the sobjedt ; and I 'f£i^^ 
wish yotixgood morning — ydu Vfll, I know, thfbk 
^ what I have said/ 

Lady £lma iKoddeil, ^if sH^ und^stcMifd fionit^ 
thing ^ot exptiessed/iftijd fetf(3k^ htfn^s witfc Mr. 
£Leynait|so^ : •Gertrtde tddk teftV^ df hiA>, ^vith thfe 
coi^victiGn that she had dcftife hin^ t^6 l^reitest id- 
jo^ce in the cdoiness 6( her approbatioh. A^ Ife 
spoke, she could not but observe the difference ^f 
fcis flyle tovviardis I^y Ehna anVllliSe ctiinitess. 
• Tlie former^ a vrot^h 'df wbo§e supertof powers 
abe thought all muKt istia.Eld in awe, a:nti !for Mioia 
. be had, in speaking ctf hter> ex^t^eiis^ld the highei^t 
deference, he trieatfed tt^ a f)Iunt familiarity^ and 
contradicted without hesitatidti. Td Ifie latter, he 
had bowed in im|)licit ^idquiescence ; She saw ffie 
inverted distinction and the compliment; and she 
hoped he might in titne bj$ io goodks to contra- 
diet her. She was no\t satisfied that hte mu^l be 
onfe t)f ^ thfe best young nlen the world,' though 
- ill portrayed to her mind's isye by his friend Port- 
trgis, and she determined to join Lot-d Luxtnore 
in recdmnjending it to the viscount to copy him. 
^Butfirstj' thought she, ' I Will observe a little niore.' 
— Prudent girl ! remember that samples ol" chardc- 
ter, like samples of bi'oad cloth, are cut out of tlie 
be^t part and tell not the progress of the destroyer, 
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and that he may be very capable of that holiday^ 
virtue which is assumed and deposited, who can- 
not produce one wish unmarked by moral turpi- 
tude. 

* Notwithstanding what iR^ynardson sa^s,' said ^ 
Lady Elma, resuming the conversation, when she 
bad returned his last visible civility, ^ I think the 
manner in which the emigries have supported them- 
selves in this country, speaks equally in praise of 
their fortitude in bearing evil and their exertions to 
alleviate it I question very much whether you or 
I, thrown on a foreign shore, could be as assisting 
to ourselves and our families, as the French have 
been/ 

* As I know nothing of the world,' replied Ger- 
trude, * I cannot judge of it in general; but I can- 
not conceive that your ladyship would be at a loss; 
and I often comfort myself with hoping that, 
whenever it may be necessai'y, I can get a living.* • 

^ And pray how would you set about it ?' asked 
Lady Elma, * What are your means ?' 
• * At present, they are but few, I can soon 
reckon them. As I can make all my clothes, and 
have taken pains to learn all the sorts of needle- 
work I have ever seen done, I could try that plan : 
there is nothing mysterious in the trades of dress- 
making and millinery. I can plait straw ; I could 
teach my own language, I am sure in a better way 
than girls are generally taught, because good Mr, 
Sterling, Lady Luxmore's uncle, took pains with 
me. French and Italian are familiar to me, and 
I shall not rest till I understand Latin, and can 

read 
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n^d German and Spanidh. 1 can write, fad iised 
iotell me, a$ fast as a cleric in a public office; 
thanks to his constantly employing me! I caa 
correct the press> for I have done it from ten year# 
old. I Cftn make an index ; nay, now. I amsure^ 
you must laugh. I can break sugar, go on er- 
rands, keep accounts, and read aloud for hours -to-^ 
gethen I can make lace, write short-hand, and 
do such things.' 

* What a collection of odd, out-of-the-way ac- 
complishments !' exclaimed her ladyship: ^you 
must <have oiany, beside these? whs^t do you^ know 
of music?' — * Scarcely any thing.' 

* And what can you do in painting or drawing? 

* Very little ; but I think if I had a pencil and a 
>card, I could draw that windmill; and as I was 
looking at the toys at the library yesterday, I could 
. not forbear fancying I could soon do sometliing 

like them.; — and I can copy easy things.' 

* You walk, I remark, uncommonly well Could 
you teach dancing r' 

^ 1 no; dancing has a fashion in it'i - > 
' But I am sure, having lived, as I 'understand 
you do, in London, and educated by Lady Lux* 
more, you must have more accomplishments.' 

^ I can name nothing more, unless the know- 
ledge I have got from books ; and these, I dard 
say, are not such as fashionable people read ; my 
little stock of learning is very obsolete ; it is what 
Mr. Sterling thought best for me- I am very sorry 
I do not know more, since perhaps I am too igno- 
rant for ali, or aiiv part, of your offered kindness to 

be 
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lie of we to me ; but I could perhaps learn 
thing that you could point out : you will have tht 
^goodhiess to tell me, I dare say, what it would fefe 
fiiost proper to attend to ; for I do not know, exdspt 
the tUr^s I have named, what ladies learn.' 

* And prey, my dear,' asked Lady £kna laagh- 
ifyg, ^wfaat, beside what you have named, do yoQ 
suf>pose/ could suggest? of your readiag, I judge 
by the style of your speaking ; and I only wish I 
t}0ukl express myself with 'half as much propriety/ 

lliey had now reached the Marine Parade ugain; 
WMi G«ertFttde, charmed as sfhe h«d been With 
Lady Elma's conversatian and kindness, was not 
aware of the tebeness of the hour, till seeing Fort^ 
w^ at the window, wtch his tea-cup in his hand, 
site was oopvincdd she had outsteid the time df 
breakfast The Tiscomit rau down before s)«e 
eould enter the bouse, and said, after proper iti* 
troductions between him atid Lady £la)a> ' Yoq 
would not mind me, when I called after you, O^tty, 
My mother is in such a humor, tlMit^ unless you 
can stand it, you had belter sham sick, aiid go to 
bed.'- — * No, no,' replied Gertrude : tlien turning to 
Lady Elma, who had not yet quitted her, she took 
leave, saying, ^ I must not stop; for indeed I am 
afraid I am too late. When may I hope to be al- 
lowed to see your ladyship again r' 

* If you are too late,' replied Lady Elma, *it; 
must be 7ny fault ; so I must be your champion ; I 
am bound in honor : allow me to follow you to 
your breakfest-party.' 

Gertrude led towards the staircase ^ Now/ 

§aid 



§sAd PpjJtftrgi^, jfoEge^tifig in his iCqnc^p % .Q.^nr 

JEliQfe ' yo» 9i?y h€^r ..\vbat sbe will gf^t^jf gqi^g 

jya; njy j»«ther:ifi, M t\w .iwjapopt, io QOfs of hi^ 

jp[]0S^ abQpaipafele.b\i(PPr5 : :sh^ qan^ot, J .^qi 8i^rs, 

^4ttr«:that;ftpy bq^y &bovil^ notice .poor <J«([fey;; 

^adjiliteivililib^ve it iJiiccly.' Ih .beld ^^y JBtei». 

back ; and i^be bad hciftrd as /^r »s ' iJp(i« i^y 

li/Qrd^ MfePjif ^hi« is ^prhC'Ifhe pqnS(equpp€ei-r\\4ien 

* Hush, hush, J>uab/feoma vqice of ^ 4iffew?l tXMJft, 

deqlircid tlftat the yo*^ 9f ceesune did not pass 

^* negiipe .cQntfi^^iqeple.' ,She 4d yawed. Lady 

Luxmor.e Y(mi I^^r-si L^Sinpcc q^-ape fonw^fd, 9fi 

faat ii3 bi§ .Gi>sftH^e^ garit aUo wed, #n^ Xi^dy JEfcna, 

.iji^ith eqwai CSfid^ ftnd g^entjqnqss, yet with a sprt 

irf attitude ,(rf «iip4 Ifcftt precl^ided alteBcatic©^ ^iJidi, 

•^ { fe^r I bfLMp .wflOkWtted ^ .gpi»t tjre3|^§$ ; ^detett- 

JDg, as I dQ, M'.fdkipg Mlone, I 4Dei(ir Miss Aubmy 

#wray from ber door, whea I pa^ed, I am sure 

Ibat, but for ;«»€, slje would apt have quitted tbe 

^anJikde ; thejre k nobody to blame but mysej^i ' 

' dearl J beg,' said Lady Luxmofe, * youfc 
ladysljip w>uld not thipkiof it. Miss Aubrey kn^ws 
she k aiways at liberty. I wish ber, Vm sure, to 
•be h^ppy, aad ^njoy ber friends; but as I say-rr— ^ 

^ I knpyf per^etly ivell,n9y dearLeudy Luxuxore, how 
I3£^£es6ary doq^stiis ^U^entions are ; and I. am cer- 
tain Miss Aufaf^y knows, equally well, what isdue 
to hisr l)^ fpiend?. The manner in which she has, 
I undersf;andy fc^eei^ educated, will always teach her 
^m i and,' a^ the #ame time, it renders her com- 
pany sa dp^^^, that, as I aia a pooi^ fbrLdi n wi- 
dow- 
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dow-woman/ said she, smiling, ' and raising her 
bands with a pretty appeal to feelings which she 
knew where to seek, * you will, I am convinced, 
dear Lady Luxmore, let me have her, now and tlien, 
to walk — ^tbe men of this place,* said she, with a 
brilliant glance at the viscount, * have no compass 
sion on us matrons ; and I may walk my heart out, 
before one will say, * Take my arm/ 

* Will not Lady Elma take her breakfast ktre f 
said Lord Luxmore to the countess.' 

* O ! willingly and thankfully,* replied the new 
guest ; * for as I am very poor and very lazy, it 
will save my money and spare me trouble.' 

All was now peace and chearfulness. Lady 
Elma distributed her smiles and graces so liberally, 
tthat every one was captivated by her ; and before 
she quitted the house, all ceremony between her 
and the family was abolished, and she had ar- 
ranged a plan according perfectly with Mr. Rey- 
nardson's interest for Gertrude. — With great ad- 
dress, and the best-directed encomiums on all 
that she perceived had been done for Miss Aubrey, 
3be professed her earnest wish to be allowed 
a share in contributing to the accomplishments of 
a young person so well trained: — * she was,' she 
said, * as much as any one, an enemy to the profu- 
sion of lavishing a fortune on education; but she 
thought accomplishments, wellbestowedandattain* 
ed, were now equal to fortune; and as she had 
some to spare, wliich she practised every day, slie 
should be very happy if Miss Aubrey could spend 
any part of her mornings with her, at her poor pieoe 

of 
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of a habitation, on the New Steine; and she was 
certain she would afford her a little assistance.' 

Lady Luxmore would perhaps have interposed 
an objection, had not Lady Elma been prepared^ — 
She was beginning, ^ Why, I'm afraid, it's not in 
her power' — ^when her friend replied, * You are 
very good, indeed: she goes home with me this 
very morning, to begin school ; and if your lady- 
ship wants her at airing-time, she shall be quite 
ready.' 

The firmness of the pleader gave courage to the 
court; and Lord Luxmore, delighted that any 
body would do Gertrude such a kindness, and gra- 
tified that she would still more gratify his pride, at * 
some little time hence, and Portargis, rejoiced at 
any thing that released poor Gatty, and thwarted 
his mother, both assisted to overpower objections. 
An undertaking was entered into, which the gentle- 
men jocosely guaranteed; and Lady£lma> having 
taken her slender breakfast, and dazzled the coun- 

« 

tess with prospects of great introiuetims^ took her 
leave, and carried off Gertrude triumphant; but 
not suffering the viscount to escort them, though 
he urged his services with a view to erase hb name 
from the list of negligents. 
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nUutiiM und Mifkrvo. : T^e ^universal if avoriic* Latm stu* 
dks^, IncomUiencieM of character, ForlraiN^ 

It was impossible to conceal gratitude thus called 
out *Say not a word/ saidlLady l!lma in reply to 
Gertrude*i5 thanks ; '" Isee your situation, and I' 
feel for it.^ — t perceive you have indeed nothing to 
depend ofin, Hut yourself; for a married man with a 
cross wife is an*^ auk ward* protector. Lady Lux- 
more's character is written on her forehekd; and 
that sweet simpletbn (he young lord, any body may, 
wind round tbeir finger ; — take my advice, rely on . 
nbne of them. I have seen more of the world \ 
than you have. I aman old woman — ^ypu are a 
very t;erji young one. My>scherae fbr y0u is ar- 
rgtnged ; yoti need not tell me what you want. I 
shall take up no idea but that you had better loofc- 
fdrward to the common lot of young, Momeii un- . 
provided for. I know every a tout' of your history; 
and I know what it is to be poor ; for my father 
had little to leave me, and if I had not married, I 
must have starved on a pension, which my pride 
would have made choke me. I could get a pen- 
sion now; but I will not; it renders one so uninte* 
resting, so odious ! I remember when that brilliant 
creature, Charlotte Lefevre, interested every body 

in 
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in her sorrows, and Lehay, the poet, set on foot a 
Subscription to console her under the miseries^ of a 
bad: husband, a numerous family, and a severe p&f 
Cjuniary: loss, a^very clever young man of/ my. ac- 
quaintance came up to i»6 one evening in a( paity^ 
and saidy 'O! I hav^ been so disappointed to- 
day ! . I was going to get introduced to Charlotte 
Lcfeyra.; and would ypu believe it? I hear she 
rides about the streets in a monstrous fine carriage 
that somebody has lent her/ — I asked if the loaa 
of a, carriage abated her interesting powersi I 
was answered, thiat if she was not poor andffriend-i 
less,, she could not be interesting-r And by parity^ 
of reasoning, had I a pension, I should be. iiistantlyr 
struck off ' the compassionate list' by all my ac- 
quaintance, if I were in ever so much misery/ 

' And did the Lady whom you ^nention,, otlier^ 
merit pity?' 

' Why as to her merits, I cannot indeed' be re- 
sponsible; she had g^eat powers; and- she had 
been unfortunate/ 

* Of what kind; were her powers ; ' 

* Is it ^pp3$ibley my dear miss Aubreys that*yoQ. 
can ask-? I thought: ail the world had read her. 

w^k«/ 

* I am..sorry to be so ignorant. WiH you have. 

the goodness toteil me of what descriptioa tliey are?' 

* O ! tales, novels, romances ; and certainly her* 
style .of writijog^.prose has never yet been equalled ; 
ami her powers of exciting the setmbitities. were; 
ddighfifui; 

* Had.she.great sensibility herself ?' 
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* *0! you wicked creature! how can you ask? 
If you are so astute^ I shall not be able to deal 
with you ; you will see through me presently : 
tell me why you doubt whether a writer capable 
of exciting sensibility, possesses it' 

* ' If you will allow me to speak out, I will tell 
you, madam. Mr. Sterling, to whom I owe more 
than I can express, always endeavored to keep 
me on my guard against hasty conclusions, and 
especially against supposing what he called ^ the 
stage-action of life,' its genuine feelings. I have 
been, on some occasions, inclined, almost obsti- 
nately, to believe that writers must be what they 
appear in their writings ; and had I met them in 
the world, those who wrote the best moral senti- 
ments, would have had the greatest share of my 
confidence. I was astonished and vexed when he 
told me what gross licentiousness, what selfish,. 
what gluttonous waste of money, nay, what hard- 
heartedness, many of them had been guilty of ; 
and when I was convinced that Burns, that artless 
child of nature, that poet of the mountain and the 
glen! could be, what in prose-language amounts to 
a shocking bad husbaniy I resolved never to sup- 
pose any connexion between ^ the say' and ^ the 
do' of writers. O ! if I could tell you what that^ 
discovery cost me ! I tiad, by good fbrtune, had 
the loan of the first edition of his poems: I could 
riot buy the book, for I had no money; but I 
copied out ' the Cotter's Saturday Night,' and all 
the things that stiuck me in reading ; and because 
the Scots dialect was an impediment to me, I 

interlined 
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interlined- English word? of tantamount import 
and similar measure ; and when I had done this, 
and thought I had paid due respect to a man who» 
with some foibles, was still a prodigy of humanity, 
as well as of genius, I found that he was one who 
could, yi^ithout compunction, break a woman's 
heart, and qver whom, neither reason nor religioa 
had any influence !* 

* Tru^,. my dear Miss Aubrey ; and I like your 
feeling: but remember at the same time, that 
there are anomalies in human nature, who can 
hardly be thought amenable to the laws of society; 
— Let such ejcamples teach us to be content 
and thankful — content with inferior talents, and 
thankful to be spared that worst of all temptation 
which proceeds from our own depravities. But 
with re^rd to Charlotte Lefevre, I. must, in honors 
confess, that you are^ in some measure, justified in 
your suspicions. I knew her iii France, whither 
she: and her husband retreated, after having shared 
the folly of .spending ^200,000. By some com* 
pnomise with his creditors, they got back to Eng- 
land, and settled about fifty miles from London^ i 
and the atiecdote I am going ta tell you, I had 
from her apothecary, to whom she had, at the 
tiiDe I mention, written a letter, such as miist 
it^tqrest the feelings of any one who had any. She 
called on him to consider the situation of a mothec 
who expected ^very moment to see a darling girl 
snatehed: froin her in coii vulsions ; she represented 
all her dependence as resting on him ; and she io^ 
intreated: l^ii^^ with politi^ness^ and pathos^ to set 

V0L. III. s off, 
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off immediately on the receipt of Iier letter : it 
was ten at night, in the height of summer, when - 
her special messenger arrived ; and the apothecary, 
who had a friend supping, with him, instantly sent 
for a post-chaise, and set off ; he reached the place, 
with as little delay as possible ; but to his great 
surprise, not a creature could he make hear : the 
house-servants, the nurses, nay, this agonised mo- 
ther, were all soundly asleep, and were to be 
roused, before he could get access to the child, 
who was still in the most alarming danger; he staid 
to recover it, and promised to see it again in a 
few days. At the second visit, he saw that the 
poor little creature wanted only sea-bathing, but 
this as quickly as was convenient : on his mention- 
ing it, this mother, who could so eloquently por- 
tray, on paper, all the feelings of a mothers 
bosom, replied by telling him, that ^ as they wei'e 
some miles from the sea, it must be deferred till 
the hay-harvest was over, till which time they had 
but two carriage-horses to use; and she could 
not think of going to a bathing-place without four.* 
— * And now, ' added Lady Elma, ' walk into 
my habitation, I wish I could say cottage.' 

How was Gertrude delighted, when she found 
that Lady Elma's kind plan was to forward her in 
music and drawing ! her ladyship was au fait in 
both the arts she so kindly wished to communi- 
cate : she had a good instrument and a succession 
of music which her taste always selected from the 
works of Ihe best masters. She copied drawings 
5 with 
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ivith taste : she sketched objects ; she colored 
from nature, and she knew how to inform, in the 
simplest arid best way; 

The first essay brought Gertrude very coni- 
fortable encouragement ; and it was enlivened by 
pauses of conversation connected with her labors^ 
and forwarding her in them. The pupil was 
called away, whcm she supposed she had been one 
hour employed^ and had really been three. But 
she had nothing 'to fear ; for Lady Elma attended 
the countess iii the airings and afterwards dined 
with the family. 

Mr. Reynardsoti made a sixth at table t ^^^ he 
and his co-adjutrix were elaborate in their offices : 
the one invited the countess to take wine, and 
filled her glass, as he supposed she would wish : 
the other took the viscount as hdr charge, and dis- 
tinguished him, in a way to which few young men 
are insensible* With a vietv that requires no ex- 
planation, shd styled him her * Telemachus ;' and 
he, without the least violence to his pride or inde* 
pendence, followed the lead of his father, in be- 
speaking the counsels of such an unveiled Mi- 
nerva. She introduced him, in the evening, at one 
of the houses * of first reception' in tijp place ; and 
in the course of the amusements there, took an op- 
portunity of speaking praise of all those of the 
dinner-party, whose characters would at all bear 
her out in it : she said much of Gertrude ; and 
looking under his eyelids, she advised him * to 
pin his heart fast to his back-bone/ if he was to 

s S live 



Jiw und«r thp Q%ine roof, with that delightful inge- 

JJUQUS gkl. 

But the very hint put hi^ lordship on bis gviard; 
.ftnd re^Jlectwg Q^tty's displeasure on he?iripg she 

hpcj he^n oiQfttioned 911 the Qbj^ct of hi^ passion, 
,to.bij5 cQofidcntial frieaitJ, h« dared not risk erring 
^Qgfiiq, "vyJier^.tliere \yr9SP ^Ifnder an acquaiptaace ; 
:hQ therefor*^ almost for th^ fir^ttiioe in his life, wajs 
:prudent : h^ vefprrewl to hi$ prospect of entering 
into th^ ajimy. in a vexy ^hgrt tjpie, and ivith as- 
jBWPsd negUgance, proteated, that ' upon his honor 

it was time enough for him, ten yjeaisi h^nce, to 

think of a tkc^Qm^ wi{^ and a parcel of i^qualling 
hrata/ Had. he 3aid less than tiiis> perhaps h? 
might have gained rnore. perfect credit* 

To the earl^ Lady. Elma addressed herself^ as 
occasion served^ ia a difJferent way : he could not 
yel walk out, but he took the air, sometimes, by 
driving himself^ and was drawn to the libraries or 
the Steine, ip a Bath* chair. By crossing him in 
her wa\ks, and acceptbg a conveyance home, or 
by attending him at the side of his chair, she gain- 
ed opportunities of conversatiot^ which soon pro- 
duced a certain degree of confidence on his part> 
ai^d, in a few days, rendered him so unguarded, aa 
to confess the. irksomeneas of his donnestiq aijtua^- 
tion, and all but his distant hopes and private inr 
tentians. 

' What can a woman of upright principle, and 
common^sense, ^y^ in reply to such communication? 

\ - . she 
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she has no resdurce but to laugK at it ; Tor dis- 
cussion would make it too ieriotxs io be listened 
to ; and the questic/h, * Why did you jonrry thus ?' 
has no answer but * Because I was afodl/ LaSy 
Elma mtt fell these waiHngs with the cotmiris^^ 
ration of ' Poor soul !' ^ hard indeed !' and pityitig 
him, or afffeclin^ to do io, fcrr his Unfortunate rfiis- 
take in wedlock, she repaid him for whatever vf6^ 
\etiCe he had offered to his conscJenee in exposing 
hi^ wife, b^ hintiirg to him what cause hd had td 
rejoice in the amiable qualities of a young womafi^ 
^hose affectionate attentions he was kt liberty to 
accept and cultirdte, as freely as if she wei'e HS 
daughter. She expAtiate?d Hberally on whfeit she 
found Gertrude ;-*-for thei^e could be no vfeibtt 
danger in doiiig so ;— -and certdinly if Lord Luxt 
more was not aware that his lady'i .protig6e Was 
a very good, stealdy, seniibte yotingwdmah— for 
all those qualities Lady. Eltaa could' spbi-e her ;-^ 
it was not the fault of her cbampibn. 

In the mean time, Gertrude's jbys. went 6n r&r 
creasing ; and the insuppressibl6 erildenctes of 
jealousy in Lord Portarps^ who grudgdd' th^ o&u-. 
pation of hours, which certainly, hbweVer vacaht,, 
would nbt have beeA bestowed on A^mj^erwd no, 

• 

other putpose than that of strengthening his atticli^ 
mefat. Lady Elma had unhesStatingty aiked, and 
fea&ily obtained, thfe hire of an^inStrumeht for QeiK- 
trude ; and, in the iabie manner, she pfocured fiftr 
her, whatever was necessary to the ostensible put^ 

p05^ 
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pose of fortuning a girl, by a few pounds be** 
stowed on a frugal education. 

While engaged at Lady Eimas, the viscount 
seldom intruded on her time, and when occupied 
at home, she put by his personalities, by trying to 
interest him in a plan of diligence. This gentle 
rudeness was too rational, too laudable to give 
offence : he grew happy in seeing her so, and be- 
came emulous of a share in making her so. She 
had not yet reached the sounding-place in his 
classic acquirements. Ovid's ^ Epistles' had been 
a favoFite classic at the Abbe s ; and Virgil and 
Horace were more fixed in his lordship's memory, 
than Livy or Tacitus ; this branch, therefore, of 
her learning, proceeded with as much vigor and 
success as her other pursuits ; and a great obli^ 
gation she felt herself incurring, as, for the purpose 
of giving her a lesson, his lordship, who was not 
th^ very best husband of his many idle hours, 
often kept his horses, bis groom, and his friends, 
in expectation of him ; but had she awaited the 
regularity of his proceedirigs, she could have 
learnt nothing but patience. 

Lady Elma was still in the perfect possession 
of Gertrude's highest opinion : nothing had called 
forth her ambition ; nothing had betrayed her co«- 
quetry ; all that she enforced by words, G(?rtrude 
supposed a part of her practice ; and commending 
her pupil for sedate qualities, her pupil imagined 
that sedate qualities ranked the highqst in her es- 
limation. 
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To those who have experienced the exquisite 
pain of being obliged to lower the sails of a pur- 
suing admiration, it is a matter of just thankfulness 
when they ^re saved the sight of deteriorating 
qualities. This preservation of her comfort, Ger- 
trude owed, in some measure, to her exclusion 
from general society. In all her kindness, Lady 
Elma never proposed associating her young friend 
with herself, in any gay amusejiient : her motive 
for forbearing was not obvious, as she was fre-^ 
quently at a loss for a companion suited to her 
necessities, and was not cautiouslv silent on the 
subject. Portargis attended her assiduously, charm-' 
ed by her mode of introduction, and made of im- ' 
portance by that attached to her character ; and the 
changeable turn of her manners could give him no 
other sensation than that of pride in his seeming 
influence over them : but had Gertrude been pre- 
sent, she could have experienced no such pride ; 
and she must have seen how much, how very 
much, of what so claimed her respectful affection, 
was, at least, suspended, while the too eager avi- 
dity of approbation, and the prescriptive necessity 
of sustaining the first part in a company, absorbed 
the better faculties of her mind, and rendered her 
the actor in a paltry drama. Gertrude would, 
in her ignorance of human nature, have wondered 
— she wpuld, in her sliort perceptions and hasty 
promptitude of decision, have lamented such 
miserable inconsistency, without recollecting that 
human nature is a miracle, and that its prominent 
characteristic is the want of agreement witb itself. 

Sh9 
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She would have been unreasonably dbcouragcd : 
she would have supposed there could be no wis«« 
doQi where there was any folly ; and she would 
have feared a contaminating quality in foible which 
belongs only to vice : she would have taken these 
faults for the basis, not the alloy of the mind's 
constitution : her confidence would have sunk ; and 
her satisfaction would have followed it Happy, 
therefore, was her exclusion from scenes of emn- 
lation ! happy were her humble views ! 

With Gertrude, we regret most sincerely the 
sad admixture of great and little, which every 
day*s observation forces on our perception. Why 
will some of our friends expose us to the pain of 
contradiction when we speak of them as those 
whom we should delk^ht to imitate ? Why are the 
same persons angels of mercj' in the acceptation 
of one party^ and a nest of serpents in that of 
another? but because, for want of care and Gon- 
duct, the alloy of their character is suffered to 
a(nount almost to character itself. Who could s^e 
Lady Grac^ Oxymel performing those offices for a 
I^auper which our self-love shrinks from, even 
when d^oiandfed by our relatives, and belie^^ her 
the aa^^e cireature wearing out tiie patience of a 
if^ortby h^jiSfbaind by the most provoking iU-temper, 
and ne^iecting all those gentle arts of peace which 
should ififtake her home attractive to her ftimiiy? 
Why muht Sibe taunt at- an io&nh paorent^ in the 
aaaoe bi^ur wk(m she has prayed with the dyii^ ?-*^ 
and mhy do the whole house of Actwel^-^perstms, 

who 
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^^10 for the uarld ivoulcl'not omit a duty, or wil-» 
fully commit a siti ; tvby do they use th# most 
profane ex^iktnation^ combined d^nd cornpOunded 
ivith a sort 6f tasta aitd selection, that itiake« tlie 
vice and folly of * taking God*s name in vaiil,' more 
peculiarly their owti. 

There are some errors of inconsistency, vrhich 
we are persuaded, would give way to the slightest 
reprehension; nay, perhaps, to less than repi^- 
hension, to Ihie mere Iwlding up to our view. — ^ 
Under this Ijead, we flatter ourselves, come those 
which shew tl^mselves by our chianging the duties 
assigned us, for tliose which we Uke better, and 
which leave oar friends; the comforting hope, that 

* though, to be sure, we have horrid bad tempers, 
we have good hearts? Were we not determined to 
avoid being seriou.'s, wf might say that few things 
tire more pnovoking than the* seeing * uwcommonly 
agreeable' ia company, oy * uncommonly benevo- 
lent' to those who have rifo claim on theftj, persons 
whe are = * uncommonly disagreeable' at home, and 

* uncommonly malevoleht' in their own nutftr^l or 
assigned circuit of action. — ' Hew delightful Sir 
Harry was la«t evening !' said Mrs. Plume to Lady 
Sharnwell : ' we wished you of our party ; he was 
all anecdote and repartee, all life and fun : Lord I 
you are a happy woman to have such a man for 

your husbatid !' Lady Sharnwell has too much 

good sense to do more tha« bow, in reply to such 
observations, or she might have said, that, for no 
cause that she could discover, but because iier 
child is a girl, Sir Harry had not spoken kindly to 

her 
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her for the last six week^* When Mrs. Ayno h 
open to all applications for that sort of slippery 
charity which consists in parting from money ; 
M'hen she deposits it in the hands of persons of 
>?hoin she knows little, to be distributed to those 
of whom she knows nothing, we cannot call her 
munificent or even benevolent; she abridges her 
children of every indulgence, and by her want of 
liberality, hinders their rising in the world. The 
still beautiful and ever gay Mrs, Tristram, is to be 
se^ in all places of desolation. She is sent for, 
by her friends and clients, at the same time with 
the physician, and always before the undertaker. 
She will sit up with the sick, be it friend or stran- 
ger, to the injury of her health : she will wear out 
her carriage-wheels in collecting alms, or bespeak- 
ing mourning : she knows every fit .application to 
grief in all its stages ; and were the world always 
in sickness and sorrow, Mrs. Tristram would be 
always an example of virtue ; but ask not her 

daughter how the intervals are filled up. In 

bearing of Mrs. Strictly we are delighted with an 
excellent plan of family-management, pursued with 
admirable steadiness, and the best effects; but 
Mrs. Strictly has no heart; she feels for no one; 
she welcomes no one ; she cares not what pain she 
gives. — * Tell me not of her domestic excellence,' 
•—-says her neighbor Mrs. Facile, who, is wasting 
her income on the unworthy. — Mrs. Strictly 's words 
would condemn her in any one's estimation, but, 
that the manner of them is so much more odious, 

that 
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that oiir attention is called off from the matter of 
them *. 

If, as has been often asserted, consistency is the 

« 

test of good sense, where do these persons rank 
in the scale of rational beings ? Would they not 
be, in all m ays, gainers, if they performed the 
tasks allotted them ? Is any choice or commuta- 
tion of duties allowed us ? or is it probable that 
jsucb halting or capricious virtue can be cither 
well founded or w^ell Supported? 

It is endless to pursue the subject. A very 
profitable volume might be copied, as our work is 
copied, from real life ; for there is no need of com' 
position for either : it might efficaciously exemplify 
the inconsistencies of those who are too good to 
have a right to be inconsistent : it might lead us 

all to ask how far we are free from the error, 

But we must return to Lady Elma de Ruse, whose 
faults of this kind, at the present time, did not 
visibly affect the great or the good qualities of her 
jnind. She always talked well; she generally 
acted well; and no one's opinions, on points where 
her own province of attraction was not encroaehed 
on, could be more decidedly right or better en" 
forced : — and as it is the vicissitude of seasons 

* Jt is a matter of fact, that a ifledical raau of eminence 
in London, fifty years ago, and whose wife had been surprised 
on her knees, imploring forgiveness for having ordered two- 
penny-worth of parsley without his permission, would chear^ 
fully be wet through in a bard rain, rather than detain his 
horses, whom he spoke of as * Poor lambs!' and this care 
^ose really from sympathy, not from mo4ern cousideratious* 

which 
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i^bich contributes to the growth and perfection of 
the strongest plants, so was the mind of Gertrude 
indebted to the good-humor^ ethics 6f Lady El- 
mfe, as she bad been to the severer mbral Under 
wbieh she tvas rdared, and fetill was to those tessbns 
which Lady Lux more, even in her besit estate, 
compelled her daily * to leafn by heart/ 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

FrtLtik avawalSf and peculiar tastes. The right honorable «*- 
ters. A plebeian baronet. Individual feelings. The pro-i 
jected viUa. The oppression of ill manners. An ill-judged 
remedy^ A pointMank catechising^ Effrontery disconcert* 
ed. The apology.. All well again, 

c 

Yoy delight liie/ said Lady Elma to GertrudCi 
in a w?ilk, a few mornings fifter the commencement 
of their friendly habits : ^ you delight npe by your 
energy ^nd your powers of application : you are ss 
happy girl ; for you have been well trained : you 
never Mfaste time, and you never lounge, are a,s ca-. 
pable of intense study instantly after dinner, as 
}^iore breakfast; you seem to me, nev^r to b5 
aileepy : you have not had time to get idle habits ; 
8^nd you never appear to think of yourself. Nowy 
\ confess, though I do n^t call myself idle, I mu^fc 
have my indulgencies : after (pinner, I want a little 
repos^ a^4 conversation; for, if I read, I grow^ 
drowsy; Qnd without society in an evening, I 
should be Ip&t: — I must have my tea : — I lik^ a snuff- 
box ; a^id \ never wish to do ^^^ one thing aftei) 
I am dressed for the day, bjut flirt with the agree*, 
fi^ble men.oJf my atcquftintance.; for if I go into, 
publiQ, \ Qg«(ife$5 this is tfee attraction with me : 
a^d tbeop^ir^, M^ould be no opera to me, if \ ba/l 
QQly th§ m%^ £oc my objegti.' 

9 'Such 
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* Such ideas,' replied Gertrude, ' suit your sta- 
tion in life, but would be very unfit for mine/ 

^ 'Tis a sensible distinction,* said hef ladyship, 
* and I am glad you make it ; because then j'oii 
will acquit me where I am sometimes inclined to 
Uame myself. Situation certainly makes a great 
oifference } for instance, your reserve is very com- 
mendable ; but it would not suit me. I know it 
has been recommended as modesty and humility ; 
but the professors or the admii'ers of these virtues, 
do not often come in my way :— I like a retired 
character more for the effect it produces : — it les- 
sens responsibility; arid it is certainly better to 
leave the world to suppose us very wise and very 
easy under dur wisdom, than to convince them that 
we are very conceited, and very conscious of our 
own learning; but I dare tay, I need not tell you, 
that I like to please : — if it be a foible, it is the 
foible of the finest country under Heaven; the 
country fi'om which, not even all I have endured 
there, can alienate my affections. But, in my wish 
to please, I never brought forward any thing that 
could touch the self-love of others. I profess no* 
thing but a resolution to be happy, and a wish to' 
see others so. As to real learning, I might per- 
haps have gained some-; but what Swift says is, 
I believe, very true, that in Latin and Greek, a 
boy in the lowest form of a school, will exceed our 
highest attainments. Nature has made me quick 
of apprehension; so that I shufHe through the 
world very well with tlie little knowledge 1 have, - 
very thankful for the protection of petticoats, and- 

the 
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the licence they give me to be superficial. If I 
have not always time to read as much as I wish, 
I resort to the Reviews, and they furnish me U^ith 
what is wanted for the slight purposes of conver- 
sation. When I am in town, I get all the advan- 
tages I can, to keep my faculties from rusting : I 
attend the Royal Institution, where one hears of 
all the new discoveries, and the improvements in 
science : I have friends and connections w ho are 
subscribers to every thing ; and, in short, the w orld 
is my book ; and a very entertaining one it is, and 
I question whether it be not the best we can read/ 

* I should have thought,' replied Gertrude, ' that 
it was necessary to read a great deal, to gain any 
knowledge of the world/ 

' Far from it/ said Lady Elma : ' it is copying 
from a copy.' 

* O ! no,' returned Gertrude; — * but I beg your 
pardon.' 

* O ! speak out,' said Lady Elma ; ' I jhall 
have hopes of my ghost, if I can make it speak/ 

* I am shocked ai my own presumption, dear 
Lady Elma ; but as I have gone so far, I will say 
it appears to me, that books translate the world 
into language better suited to our comprehension ; 
the head you have drawn from a bust, I can, per- 
haps, in a little time, copy from your drawing ; 
but I could not from nature, or from a cast.' 

^ True, but books, I thipk, are less faithful co- 
pies than the pencil makes ; and of necessity, they 
must be so in history, when motives cannot be in- 
vestigated : one proof you w ill discover of the 

feebleness 
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feeWenees of verbal de;5€riptioti, when you g^re a!> 
old Q3 I am : you will see how far i^ort of your 
own feelings all the intierests ^f the stage, the roost, 
exquisite touches of the comi^ie kirmoy^nt^^ nay, 
the pathos of tragedy it^lf, falte,. of what you 
witRe33 in the world Some exceptions njust he 
made for the first m^nitude of . genius ; but, in 
general, I protest a tragedy or a coni^y bears- 
little more proportion, in my opinion^ to reality, 
than * Chrononhotonthologos,' or * the Dragon of 
Weintley.' A good farce is a good thing; and I am. 
vulgar enough to enjoy it ; but the seats ache mosts 
intolerably, when I sit out a play ; and I feel it is 
because my mind suggests to me much more than! 
is offered to my eye or my ear. J own myself a. 
fastidious judge ; for that which can be most accu- 
rately represented on the stage, strong-featured 
distress, \ abhor. I cannot endure the seeing 
madness personified : it is too serious to be made- 
our anuisement. Thunder, lightning, and confla- 
grations, and, in short, all the trimmings of tra- 
gedy, make me shut my eyes and stop my ears ; 
but perhaps this is constitutional or the conse- 
quence of suflfering. A sensible old man of my 
acquaintance was. importuned by his grand-daugh- 
ter to go with a party to a tragedy ; and he replied, 
' No, thank you, my dear child ; at sixty-five we 
have seen too much of it/ 

Two young ladies of a distinguished appear-^ 
ance, and who, by their joy and surprise at meet-, 
iijg Lady Elma, shewed she was their frierid, and 

that 
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thdt tbfey were newly arrived at Brighton, now 
joined them. Gertrude resigned her ladyship's 
arm which wad takeri by tMe youngest, without ce- 
remony or dcknbwledgment . Gertrude would have 
fancied she was not perceived, if the lady wbd 
had displaced her, had not eyed her, from head to 
foot, with her glass, and contemplated her, as if 
wishing to ascertain her fank and pretensions. 

It was now hardly possible to recognise Lady 
. Elma as the being she had app^red but a quaf- 
ter of an hour before. Who danced with Lady 
Slippery^ who the Miss Myops quizzed at the 
races> what regiments were in what places^ who 
Captain Lodgshanks flirted with, and who it was 
thought that Colonel Sabretasch looked at^ were 
the subjects of discussion, during which the two 
ladies seemed to have a peculiar aptitude to con^ 
tradicting each other. Part of the conversation 
' passed in whispers, and, on the side of Ihe young* 
est lady, under the piano of her folded parasol^ 
which she held before her mouth. Gertrude kept 
aloof, and regretted their loitering pace^ which 
made the distance to the Maritie Parade seetti 
doubly long :*^she knew not that she might de-- 
part. 

A gentleman passed : Lady £lma saluted him 
with * Fine mornings Sir Philip.' 

* Good morning, good morning : * how ate you ? 
90 I sec you drive with an outrigger.* 

All laughed, but Gertrude ; why they laughed 
she could not conceive; nor why the eyes and 

VOL. Ill* T' glasses 
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glasses of the young ladies were directed to 

her. 

Sir Philip, as if claiming a share in the glory of 
his own wit, now joined and turned with them, 
and added his .vulgar broad stare to the more fa- 
shionable inspection of the ladies. Introductions that 
operated instantaneously, like a year's intimacy, set 
all at ease but Gertrude, to whom they did not 
extend; they, however, told her that the ladies 
were lady Paula and lady Caroline de Hautefort, 
and the gentleman, Sir Philip Lorimer. 

. The bulky baronet, with as little scruple as 
Lady Caroline bad manifested in displacing Ger- 
trude, edged hinfiself into the place Lady Paula 
had occupied: 3ho retreated towards her sister; 
and Gertrude heard her whisper-r-' That's he that 
. drii^es those fine, bays ; that ttiey say is so im- 
mensely rioh : J ^ip determined.' Put though Ger- 
trude he^xAj Mid though Gertrude certainly was 
no stranger to the language in which these words 
were spoken^ thjey did not convey to her the ^dea 
that the lady meant to. say, I This is the nian to 
whom^ with scarcely any , knowledge pf . him, but 
. what the silly newspapers force oame, I det^rnune 
to give myself in marriage, and commit myljap- 
piness, my conduct, and my estin^iatio^i;' — Gertrude 
would have been surprised, «t that time, to Ifnow 
that ladies take for husbands, men whom they 
would not take for coachmen .or bMtl^rs*; and so 

she 

f The importance of mtmages in the fate of stales and 
kingdovs, and the symptom of decay v?hich they exhibit, 

when 
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she would have, been at hearing that a womans 
whom the legislature has pronounced an adultress, 
can gain admission into the society of respectable 
persons ; but both are facts occurring every day ; 
and we lavish our civilities, nay, our expressions 
of fondness, on men deserving nothing bat contempt,' 
and women, i^ose conduct, to use the strong 

when the moral sfnse seems lost in contracting them, ren« 
der it matter of serious concern to see the frequency, now 
amongst us, of such as cannot be justified. In France, be* 
fore the revolution, a sad sign of want of principlie in the 
higher classes, was the avidity with .which young women, 
for the sake of wealth and splendor, sacrificed tliemseJvea 
to men co-eval with their grand-fathers ; and it is fact, that 
a young bride.elect when complimented on her. good fortune 
in having attached a man of seventy- three, spoke of her 
sister as still more fortunate in having married a man five 
years older. A few years ago, English women might bavoi 
expressed horror at such Unions ; but alas i the warning i% 
becoming an example. Long since, we have been persuaded 
that decency of conduct .is no recommendation in a young 
lover ; but now we see girls of eighteen, emulous of tlie ten- 
dernesses of veterans of the bottle ; and sorry are we to add^ 
that family-character, a virtuous education, and all those 
circumstances that make a young woman Responsible for the 
discretion of her conduct,, have g^ven way, in soxi^e icu 
atancesy to the fascinations of the grand climacteric, di9^ 
graced by the lowest vices: avowed atheisiQy the most grip« 
ing avarice, the most wretched parsimony, the n;K>at scant 
dalous systems of illicit connexion, added tq slovenly ol4 
ege» have not beep able to shake the pr/epossession of thos^ 
who> in their neighbor'^ affairst could judge bftter; and mor 
tber9 have not blushed to receive the congratulations of their 
friepds, and to express satisfactipn. in. such ^ disppsa). of a 
daughter, as would make the following her herse eQ£a|Mara«v 
tive happiness. 

T 2 expression 
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expression of a friend who will not yield to a corrupt 
fesbion, makes one almost ' expect the earth to open 
at their feet */ In this instance, there was much 
to be said. Sir Philip was the ' immense son of a 
knighted soap-boiler, in the eastern extremity of 
the town : he was, to be sure, un-soberj occasion- 
ally for six weeks together ; he had been a little 
unfortunate at play; he had paid ten-thousand 
pounds damages for a frolic ; but he had bought 
a title, was rich and ignorant ; consequently the 
woman he married must be an envied creature. / 
When the effects of Sir Philip's wit, still unin- 
telligibly distressing to Gertrude, had subsided, he 
in rather a guardian-like tone, questioned Lady 
£lma on his having seen her in conversation with 
* that riff-raff fellow* Reynardson. * I wonder,' 
said he, ' my dear soul, how you can commit your- 
self so ; you really seem to have quite a passion 
for that low fellow. Now, I never, speak to him ; 
he's just nobody ; he's quite menial ,- his fatlier, to 
my knowledgCi never owns him ; he should do thaff 

* ' I confess I love winter,' said a very respectable aged 
matron, in our hearing, in a large party, and in her own 
bouse, to the divorced and infamous countess of , 

* O ! you horrible creature ! replied she, * how can you be so 
preposterous ) we muit quarrel if you are fond of winter ; for 
I hate it/ * I hope not,' answered our matron : * you and 
I, I should hope, can never quarrel : I should be sorry 
wen to differ from you in opinion / Was there any 

need of this profession of faith and fondness ? and was it 
not insulting to those not so pre-eminently distinguished as 
tl)is coarse sinner ^ 

if 
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if he would have men of style and fashion, and 
what not, notice him : he ought to do that or the 

fellow's dished for ever. ^ 

But it was that very obliquity of Sylvanus's 
birth, that made him an object of interest to Lady. 
Elma, who, seldom looking beyond her individual 
feeling, and not regarding the claims of the world 
at large, had deemed the prejudice against persons 
so circumstanced, unjust, and encouraged her 
friend Syl. to make head, against the nature of 
things. She never spoke of him but with the com- 
passionate preface of * Poor fellow !' and assuming 
that her rank and popularity gave her the power 
to protect, she did all she could, on all occasions, 
to set him at ease in society. It was a proof of 
her benevolence ; but she saw not that she was as- 
sisting to remove one of those beacons which warn 
the inexperienced from the coast of vice. She pre- 
sumed that she could not err when she did as she 
would wish others should do by her, in the same 
circumstances; but she did not consider. that it is 
a rule which does not accommodate itself to the 
waywardness of our personal convenience, and: 
that it can never apply, when it includes injury, of 
toy dimensions, however circumscribed or extend^ 
ed. She, indeed, did not use the same arguments 
to all persons. When, in any of her own standing 
in the world, a little aristocratic pride, or a feel^ 
ing of nice heraldry, bore bard on Sylvanus, she 
would give up the question of right or wrong, apd. 
only say, with her best graces, ' Come, come ; the 
ein3 of the fathers are not now to be visited on the 

children ; 
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children. Poor Syl! I do pity that young man; 
jind I am always in fear he should perceive I pity 

Jiim/ 

To those M'ho considered their family as the 
pure focus of dignity, she made all those conces^f 
sions and apologies for poor Syl. that could recom-- 
mend his cause to their benignity ; but to Sir Phi- 
lip Lorimer, who, ^s she said, out of his hearing, 
' tried to hold fast by his soapy honors/ she now 
shewed no mercy. She argued with him, in a playful 
way, on upstart pride and aboriginal meanness ; 
i^e pointed out fashionable degradations * of man- 
nei^, voluntarily adopted, as far more entitled to 
derision, than circumstances of birth. * Would 
we not all,' said she, • be noble and rich, and wise, 
and beautiful ? We surely have the same percep- 
tion of these endowments as those who censurq us 
for the want of them. Did we deny their worth, 
we should merit whipping ; but, Sir Philip, you 
jnay just as reasonably despise me because I ao) 
very poor, as poor Syl. because he is illegitimate; 
3yl would get rid of the bdstan in his ^cucheon ; 
and I would free myself from the bar in my purse, 
O ! yes, I see you are going to make a civil speech, 
my dtsar Sir : you are on the very threshold of the 
tjempte of flattery : do not enter, I. beseech you ; 
}t contains nothing that I have not fitted on and 
worn out, years ago. I know perfectly well that 
fkll the cruelty of fbrtupe is but tlie foil of my per- 
fections. I know the world would not bear Hw. 
luminosities of my charms, were they not adtioir 
biated by the iparaad of mj poverty. Coiae» 

comq ; 
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come ; do not ransack your brains, poor soul ! 
the Venus de Medicis, the Sappho of Lesbos, He- 
len of Troy, and Agrippina herself, to say no- 
thing of Mademoiselle de TEspinasse, have striven 
for a comparison with me for these hundred years. 
O! don't look so distressed now, good dear Sir 
Philip; or I shall most certainly tell you how to be 
of more consequence than my poor friend Syl. For 
Heaven's sake, take\care; you are going to be 
fierce; and then I fmcst run away : pray, pray stay, 
good dear man, till you are mounted on your 
€Oach-box, before you think of looking doivn on 
us all/ 

^ O ! Lady El ma !' cried Lady Paula. * O, fie ! 
JLady Elma! — indeed, you are too severe. If I 
were Sir Philip / 

* Hold your tongue,' said Lady Caroline, in a 
lower voice ; * let us hear what the fool has to say : 
did you ever see such a wretch ?' I will not have 
you speak to him. Lady Paula ; such a beast !' 

' What's that ? what's that ?' asked Sir Philip, 
looking on the ground as if he had mislaid his un« 
derstanding.** No one satisfied tlie poor man, 

L^dy Elma could say witl;i a grace, Lady Elma 
could do with a grace, what no one else could say 
or do without offending^ She owed sqmething to 
her rank, much to her talents, but. still more to the 
involuntary respect which, to the las^t ages of the 
"world, mankind will pay to truths even dressed in 
a goat's skin;— and whenever her use of her great 
po\v»i» bad rwcbe# \)b» quicks of Jiuman vanitji 

she 



Lk&i 
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she would extend her well-formed hand, and nice-t* 
ly-rounded arm, in token of reconciliation ; and 
who could refuse the olive-branch thus, offered? 

As if condesceiiding to efface unpleasant im-r 
pressions, sbe now noticed a. very neat roll of pa* 
per, tied with grepn ribbon, which' the baronet hpld 
in his hand, and said, — ' What have you got there. 
Sir Philip? something curious I dare say : have you 
been buying prints or drawings ?' 

* P ! HP ; neither of them sort of things,' said 
be : * it's only a bit of a rough sketch as I order- 
ed my argeteck to scribble out for me ; and it's come 
doivn by the mail ; and J want to see a very clever 
fellow I Tjfiet yesterday, and talked to about my 
building. You shall see it, if you please. Here's 
twepty guineas' worth.' 

The roll of paper, which had hitherto been a 
truncheon was now unfurled into a flag : the la- 
dies were desired to hold corners; and Sir Philip 
lectured. 

* This here, you must understand, is for my 
place, by Couster; it's not for my town-house/ 

* Counter r sa^d Lady Elma; in what county?' 

* Why; don^f you kpow ? why Essex, to be 
sure : why, it's the county-town, and sends two 
members pf parliament; and I intend, between 
ypu and I and ^he post, to be one ; and it has two 
marl^et-days ip a week, Wednesday i^nd Saturday, 
find sjxteeii churches : O ! it's a fi^mous town ; if 
you don't know the tawrij don't you remember the 
Ihigh'Street ? if s a famous place j as good shops as 
any in Lonnon : platcrglass, I assure you's-aH the 
go there^ and plenty of money, I was l)orn in it. 
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just at the top of the north-hill, in a bouse with 
green shutters to it; don't you remember that?' 

' ;^^^o/ said Lady Elma, with perfect composure ; 
^ I do not recollect ever having been at Colches- 
ter/ 

* Aht Colchester you call it :■— -it looks as if you 
was'nt used to it We all call it Couster for short- 
ness^ because we know it so well.' 

* But pray/ s^id her ladyship, * let us proceed 
with your building : is that to be in Couster ?' 

* O ! yes ; — for I say a man who means to cut a 
figure, or do 9. greal stroke, should always go- 
where h#'s knoii^n. O ! how the natives will stare ! 
3^* it is not in Couster ; it's just before you enter; 
just about a hundred yards on this side the first 
windmill; beyond Lexden : and now look at the 
plan. I intewj to put the house no great way from 
the road ; it's a cursed thing, in my opinion, when 
one's friends come to dine with one, for e'm to 

id at one's gate that they've got but half-way; 

{ide, when a man's house is his own, a3 I say^ 
what signifies all that scriggling and scraggling to 
get at it? none of your zigzags, Mr. Argeteqkfor 
me, says I ; fair and flush for my mopey ; so, 
you s^(^, the plan, as it now stands, is to have the 
bouse just to face you, as you drive up ; and we 
mean to give it a Qqr^ofie^ ^.s J believe they call it, 
jiIl round it' 

' Of planting, I presume,' said Lady Jllipa. 

^O, no! bless your soul! much you know of 
the matter! — wljat would planting be good fpr, 
child ? No, no, ^ cordone of the offices, an(| jny 
stable^stablisl^^ienti which I mean to have in a 

very 
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TCJ-y high style ; the stables and coach-houses, and 
all bdonging to e'm, is to be on the plan of that 
old fellow's alms-houses as was buried in St. He- 
len's, with the key of his grave in his hand : you 
see there ; there's a place with a doom ; that's tha 
chapel, at the upper end/ 

* What a chapel in the stable. Sir Philip? 

' O, no ! no ! my dear child ; but in the alms* 
houses that's the' chapel : no; 1 mean that chapel 
to be in my plan a equestrian hall with pictures. 
Do you know I'm having all the fifteen portraits of 
those fifteen horses as that fellow rode t'other day, 
ninety miles in four hours done, to hang up there; 
have you been to see e'ni ? you never saw such 
rum quizzes in your life ; well, you'll see e'm all 
at Lorimer-hall, when you do me the honor of a 
visit,' concluded the baronet, politely taking off his 
hat, and letting his corner of his property fall in 
the mean time. 

Wicked Lady Elma thought of tlie stage-effttt 
of the same action in Comus ; but she stuck ^ 
the baronet and the subject, and madel herself un- 
derstand that a monstrous parallelogram was to bo 
assigned to this famous Sftable-establishment, one 
side of which was to house horses, to be bonght, 
the other carriages, to be built ; while the rest of 
the cordon was to keep, dose in sight of the man** 
sion, all those appendages of it, which eating and 
washing require, and which most people put out 
of the line of vision : the dairy, larder, and coal- 
house, the wood-stack, and the cow-houses, took, 
with the man of* tastf, the place of plantations 

which 
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which, as he justly observed, would be ^ orth no- 
thing till he was rotting in his grave, and flower- 
gardens, which w^ere good for nothing but to look 
^i; and nobody could be so cruel as to object, es- 
pecially when he produced a very elaborate design 
for a Gothic gate, which was at once to unite the 
ends of this cordon, keep out beggars, and afford 
a point-blank view of Lorimer-hall, to all the stage* 
•coach passengers. 

* You will lay out a large sum of money, Sir 
Philip,' said Lady Elma. 

* O yes ! a thousand or two ; such things is not 
to be done for half a crown, child ; but that's no- 
thing to the purpose. ' 1*11 find money and taste ; 
only let e'm do as I bid e'm.' 

' I suppose,' said her ladyship, * there is a Lady 
Xorimer's taste concerned in all this.' 

' Not there,' said he, indignantly : * do you think 
I'd suffer ipy mother, and be -^ to her, to inter- 
fere in my property no\y ? she's had het swing 
long enough; making niy 'father stop my being of 
age till five and twenty : I was all that, thaiik good- 
ness, as 1 9.1ways say, last grass; and now I'll do 
as I like.' 

' But I see no keniicl to your house,' said Lady 
Elma, * 1 should have thonght your field-sports 
would have come forward in the picture.' 

* Picture? why this is no picture, my dear soiil ; 
it's a plan ; Lord love your foolish head !— but, as 
i was saying, I don't have no kennel ; I don't ride; 
it don't agree M^ith me ; it shakes me so. confound- 
^^yf you see; I like nothing but driving; and that 

I shall, 
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I shall, in grand style, at my other bouse : my 
town-house will be a much famouser thing.' 

* And where is it to be r' said Lady Elnr^a. 

* Why somewhere about Bayswater, or Pad- 
dington, just for the sake of driving into town and 
back, and the park. And I intend to have my bed- 
room fitted up in my own taste. I don't want none 
of your fine bed-rooms, and beds, and cupolo's, 
not I ; give me a bit of a snug thing to lie down on, • 
and then I'll have the rest of the room my own 
way ; one side I shall fit up with a monstrous clever 
kind of a sort of a rack for my driving-whips ; the 
other will hold my uniform of the club I belong to 
in town ; and the rest I shall fill up with capital pic- 
tures of favorite horses.' 

* Do you mean to have no pictures in your 
house but of horses ?' 

* Oyes! I intend to build a picture-gallery, just 
for some Vandykes, as ^ very clever fellow has 
agreed to paint for me — and for such sort pf lob- 
lolly — and ^ library and a billiard-room. I have 
been buying thp caricatures for the billiard-room ; 
it has cost me 2001. for 'em, all framed and glazed/ 

* Have you bought your books ?' Lady £lma 

asked him. 

' O ! no, no ; I shan't trouble myself about thenn 
I shall tell my bookseller to send me every thing.' 

]L.ady Elma ceased speaking ; Sir Philip took his 
leave; and the conversation now proceeded, in mi- 
nute enquiries from Lady Pacula, concerning this 
* uncommonly good-temp^r^d man.' Lady Elma 
tLn§>vrered, as if wishing eiU^er to atone for having 
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ted him on in his folly, or to get rid of the disgrace 
of her seeming intimacy, by recording the many 
* good points' in his character. Lady Caroline was 
not to be propitiated : in the most unqualified terms 
she declared her thorough abhorrence of the crea- 
ture, and hoped she should never meet him again. 
This slight thwarting turned Lady Elma's attention 
to Gertrude, whose look, directed to the ground, 
and whose pensive countenance expressing some- 
thing she could not quite understand, she tried, by 
now ipaking her of consequence, and introducing 
her, to repair any injury her chearfulness might 
have sustained. But the staring, the thorough ill- 
manners she had undergone, and the consciousness 
that she had been made ridiculous in an unintelli- 
gible language, had, however she was proof against 
the vexations of the world, embarrassed her ; and 
it was not in the power of even Lady Elma's blan- 
dishments, to put her immediately in good humor 
with herself. 

There is certainly some little difference, at times, 
between high manners and polite manners, if the 
latter consist in making those around us, and par- 
ticularly those beneath us, feel at ease. Lady 
£lma was a niodel of the highest breeding ; and in 
situations where others would have been to seek, 
she knew perfectly wliat ought to be done, and 
could inform others who had had lessons in, the 
arts of deportment ; she was one of those who form 
manners and lead fashions ; but she certainly had 
been, this morning, deficient in that good breeding 
which would have set her young friend in a favora- 
ble 
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ble light; and more than once it has been our 
lot to witness the inconsiderate galling which those 
who are called models of politeness will inflict on 
others whom it answers no end to please. Polite- 
ness, like all other virtues, must have a deepef 
root than is manifest, to be always in a state for 
use ; and we can give no credit to that which flou- 
rishes pnly under certain climates^ atmospheres, 
a^d circumstances. 

Lady Elma made another attempt : she talked 
of Miss Aubrey's attainments, her application *~8he 
wished all her young friends would imitate her ; 
but finding this rather increased than iabated her 
confusion, she added, ' this is my young friend's^ 
marine debut^ and I must take care of her, or I 
shall have some great people very angry, and, 
amongst the rest, Lord Portargis, whom you raved 
about, Caroline, in your last letter.' 

Gertrude was for a moment scarcely able to 
stand. Lady Caroline whispered to her sister, be- 
hind I^dy Elma. Lady Paula then iterated, 

* What? is Lord Poitargis he're.^ I aay, Lady 
Elma, is Portargis here ?' 

it required one plunge to get out of the quick-^ 
sand into which Gertrude was sinking ; and recol- 
lecting herself, and what was due to herself, she 
answered for Lady Elma, who seemed to doubt 
whether another dose could be administered safely, 

* I can inform your ladyship : Lord Portargis is 
here?' * What? do you know him?' " * Yes, 
madam.' * Have you known him long ? what a 
nice young man he is ! he is, I think, the best-tem* 

^ 8 pered 
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pered creature I ever saw' — ^were questions and 
oibservations put and made, at the same moment; by 
the sisters, and too rapidly to need replies. 

' Lord ! Lady Elma,' said Lady Paula, * do 
you know he has been talked of for that great 
heiress Miss Turberville Dickie; did you ever 
know any thing so ridiculous ?' ' What a shock- 
ing thing/ said Lady Caroline, * for that poor girl 
to be obliged to add her uncle's name to her own !' 
'And her husband must take it f said Lady Paula. 

* Ah ! that makes it more likely her friends will try 
for a man of rank,' added Lady Caroline; * but 
the children must all be Dickies; and we shall have 
the Lady Dickies, or the honourable Miss Dickies* 
Do you know Miss Dickie ?' 

* The question addressed itself to Gertrude, by 
Lady Caroline's full stare at her; and she replied 
in the negative. ' Is Lord Portargis as handsome 
as ever?' asked her ladyship.' * He is thought so.* 

* You know him "oery ^ell ? can you tell how 
old he is ?' * Not quite of age.' * Are you intimate* 
with him?' 

It was impossible for Gertrude not to smile, as 
she replied, * O ! yes, very intimate.' ' Do you 
visit his family?' ' I came hither with Lady Lux- 
x»ore.' ' What? do you live near them in the 
CQuntryr' * I live with Lady Luxmore/ * Lvot 
with her? how? are you related to her? is she 
your guardian ? but I should suppose you are more 
than one and twenty, by your manners.' 

Gertrude paused ; and Lady Caroline looked, 
Qpf n-mouthed, ready to catch her reply. ^ I live,' 

said 
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said Gertrude, not at all receding from her self- 
command, *with Lady Luxmore, because I have no 
other home — my father M^as a clergyman, and had 
the living of Luxmore ; he died, and le£t me desti* 
tute. Lady Luxmore has brought me up ; and I 
live with her while she pleases I should : this is the^ 
whole of my history, madam/ 

Lady Caroline was a little confounded at having 
nothing more to ask. She quitted Gertrude, and 
crossed towards her sister and Lady £lma, who 
had withdrawn a ttttle, and were in deep conversa- 
tion. The ladies took leave; and Gertrude re- 
sumed her place. 

The short distance, at which they now were, from 
Lord Luxmore's, would have afforded just time to 
wonder how Lady Elma could be in the same hour 
so rational and so frivolous, had not her ladyshipr 
bestowed it in a compliment to her companion* 
' Those foolish girls/ said she, make one foolish ; 
but they serve to remind me, in my own case, of 
the injustice of judging of any one from the society 
they may be seen in. If you had never seen me, 
but with these silly creatures, who are, I assure 
you, very much like half the world they live in, yom 
must have set me down, and I am sure you would 
have done it, for a rattling giggling quizzing crea-^ 
ture ; but I hope you will not be so cruel ; foF, with 
youy it is impossible not to be what one would al^ 
ways desire to be.' < 

Poor Gertrude was as much astonished^ as if 
she had been told she had the power of stilling the 
ocean, which was lashing, the beach below: sh^ 

did 
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did not, at first, comprehend the civility ; but find- 
ing that it was intended for praise, she accepted it 
as kindness, and felt grateful for the consolation. 

^ I cannot/ said Lady Elnia, ^ pulHng back, as 
they approached the door, where they were to part, 
. ' I cannot endure you to think ill of me, though I 
I feel I deserve it. I must explain, even if it be to 
my cost; for I never have the least scruple in own- 
ing Tpyself wrong; ingenuousness always keeps the 
triumph in our own hands ; and those who stoop, 
save themselves many a blow. I certainly was 
guilty of ian error. In the joy of seeing those girls, 
who are really very good creatures, though I know 
they behaved a little high to you, I forgot yoy. I 
saw you did not understand them; and really to 
make them civil to you, I did, I believe, a vei'y fool- 
ish thing — in — in naming your connections.' 

* I can have no objection,' replied Gertrude 
mildly, ^ to the naming my connections ; and as to 
my dependent situation, I would have every one 
who knows me, aware of it. I only wish to avoid 
having my name joined to that of Lord Portargis : 
were it ever to come to the knowledge of Lord or 
Lady Luxmore, I should inevitably be turned out 
of their house ; and as to Lord Portargis himself; 
though, having been brought up in some measure 
together, he is so kind as to appear interested about 
me, he certainly ought to resent such a use of 
his kindness ; and I could not blame him for with- 
drawing it : if his mother had had a hired compa- 
nion, I cannot suppose she would have been sub- 
V vozAiu U ject 
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jeot to this incanvenience ; mad what diflfqranoB b 
there botweea meha, situatkm and Biine?" 

^ You are perfectly right, my dear young friend,* 
yej^ied l^er ladyship wHh tenderneM. ^ I am 
charmed with your propriety and ing^upusoess, 
and your fireedom from prepofifiession. I^d Port* 
wrgk certainly ought to look high; beside be v 
Buch too frivolous, Tm sure, to please you ; ^ 
you a^e quite right in your cQ.utiQii ; you may der 
peiid on my care in future. 

Gertrude s serenity was r^tored a IMy £lin4 
^U(ed home with her, and diffused, ^^ half ^ 
moraiog, t^be influence of her gqeid huiaof Ib^Qugb 
the party. 
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FamUp'Comfort, All in danger* An improved man » Patina 
tal kindness. Farewell to the world. V'rue tifitth. Sincere 
gHef. i*i6u^ dficts. Restgndiohi 

Tlti: (ib^ntesil hsu) fouttd heir congenial elemeht, 
aiki tin oeeiip&tbn for all h^r powers Df enjoyment ; 
and Gertrude reaped the advantage of the agi'eea^ 
bte ^hati^k Her ladyship did all that sbe fiaw 
dthex's do, dther fdr health or pleasure ; and at, is 
t)4>th tb^^6 pursuitu^ ^ht fotind eompailions much 
better fetlit^d tb ter t^ste than Omrade^ Whonl she 
deStil^lb^ to h^t* fik\i friendi, its msipid and low^ 
«i]^kit€id^ h€t iifpondeht wa9, in d very shtn^t.tim^ 
I^ mdre M \%mv^ th«l c^r { and enjoying all the 
prit86geb of ediMem^t and ne^ect^ she had leistiro 
to Mow hci^ !n<!^iiM]Mrs^ aiid^ had shb beeta so 
IKi^pOMd, «o f^dfliiKefid herself td thO fiivoi^ of \M 
lhi»band lillA 10 ctAthmtd^ the passioh of the son{ 
hilt ftotd^hoi^' Or Ofher^ hotwithstandnig the coiun'' 
P^^^Mtt^ \iim\M 9pmm df the good qinditiQs df 
t«r pmttgilfs thfe Mftt Iiad the iolidteBlf real anxi^ 
e*f itbom tte prd^riMy ^ her €Dhdo4«i Whatfier 
k #As tliifr sll« tMBMd to iho hansdeBtooM df Usv 
attractions, or to the inf^ity ol hir ebffnwtety we 
Urifl MY di^^lto ; b\ft femd Lo#d Linnnon^; oi< the 
Kkmmnki f^Optmi « jdepraey ^th heir ' sdu^mm 
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pressed nothing beyond the sentiment, ^ Much 
good may it do them, with such a dull companion as 
Miss.' 

It is very convenient to be odious : it is particu- 
larly convenient, as our friend Mrs. Britton used to 
say, to have reached that time of life when we can 
walk the length of a street without the necessity of 
protection or the fear of insult ; but more particu* 
larly convenient is it to be beneath all suspicion, 
where suspicion might deprive us of our daily 
bread-^and this was just the beatitude of Ger^ 
trude Aubrey. 

Yet she was of use : her progress in what she 
was attaining, interested Lord Luxmore, and pre* 
vented his feeling the slowness of his recovery. The 
Isooks which she read, engaged him to read; and to 
be able to converse on what he had read, was a 
power that raised him in his own estimation, find 
gave a stimulus to his studies : bis taste, though 
tiot deep, was not corrupt ; and as her light reading 
was French memoir, that which was to her agreea^ 
ble and useful relaxation, was to him study not too 
severe. * I like your books of amusement,' said 
be to her ; ^ they are hr better than works of fiction ; 
they give history and biography in the pleasaptest 
form; and one has not to reproach one's self with 
an entire waste of time ; you must keep me suppli- 
ed, Miss Aubr^, with these books; and I shall 
come out quite a chronicle.' 

Over the viscount she used a litde more, but 
equally harmless, influence : be seemed desirooa to 
n^call all he had g^ed under Mr. Sydenhfimy 9nd 

to 
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ta improve on it : he shewed that much was in his 
power, with leas exertion by far than attainment 
cost Gf^jrtrude ; but be had no application ; soon 
wearied, soon discouraged, and ending all his fits 
off industry with a -question of its utility, he Jm- 
provQd bis faculties almost against his will, and 
sou^t counteracting idleness at the moment when 
bis endeavors might !have repaid biiii. The time 
bad stolen away when/he ought to have been fitted 
ibr his profession ; and that was stealing away .when 
be ought to; have been entering on it That high 
eonfid^cein what is called, mqst^arbitnlrEy and^ 
uUjplj^ljy^bly, ^theebapter of accidents/ .'which, 
mcL principle, leaves all to be begua^at the time. 
wlie<i it;shpuld ^ be fihi$bed; and ih^Apem^nt to« 
inraikla G&ttmAe, wM^h made his plan of life al- 
wiiysfiUlipertaiQ, :k^ptr him totally idle- as .to thef 
WfwiA; tvhile tb^hinta throwjj out by tbe earl> as he 
w^aot used to ^cfj^rce h\s opiniobs, gave no disr 
quiet tP his enjoym^ts. ; ' : *' 

I^4y Elitia was tbe.principal puppet-^mover, and 
was jftJUy supported. by Mr. Reynard3o»i,;wbotdi$c 
p^lb^.. the clouds, w^never they gatb^r^d <m th^ 
couat^is's brow> Ms .fair co^adjatrix keeping, u^ 
l/H*d Lu^moiVs .satisfaction with i i^itesf^. m : tl:^ 
conclusion <>f bis fortieth year,, by ^fee^viog :hiro ^ 
worthy of her attention as his son./i.ScLaut^dg 
I^t^rta^gii^'s increasing dispositioa j to : Ictunge^ at 
hpfsip^ sb$ ixiade tam ^^e at the/S%bfeof her>r :sh« 
j^umed him over. to tbe rn^n oiim ^Qqn^tmce ; 
aojd,' by her i»QwlfKlft€ of the worldiL (^^ 
.thing visibly teaming; Xo: , fit Jiim. &rit;iashe ^wmr 
I... ^ plished 
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piisbed that influence, over the pait^ u^hieh fi(> t^ro 
Gould feel alike, but each agce^ to take as A <tia* 
tinctiop. Staii4ipgthu^^h.byiiMrtb> omtiaAoMf 
talei^ and maimers, a(^i{«d ii^all tto nvm^ and 
aecommo^tbg^ta all the wompa; too jqdidoua to 
make any one hte ein^y^ andtoo pf uiifent to teav«i 
any tJaing. ta be said of heiv which she had nbi ab- 
mady said oC beFset^ the faahidaand &vorit^ ^thi» 
first claitt^ 6£ wdety^ it was no small) advantage to« 
obtain her r^rd^ and n6 small credit ta Kilss^ Aa-« 
bi:fy* ta be seen as )ief tompanion^ whild <«» tht^ 
part o£ Gibrttudei her kindness was^vetQundd^by 
gmtitadei £bt the peac6 sh|3^ enjeyisd a|> hopHiis^' ^tii# 
iocnease of kno^qdedg^ ^e offiMtd he^ . and^ th# 
great iaaprovMient peikieptiUo hi th^igMmiJi^ 
pbrtment oi thf iriscouM. Afticted ^ih^ iioi^MF 
teweyy r^]ng^on,ii»powietK»*oi^priteASi)ifisy1bMif0i^ 
^ns qUas^^c^ she s«||okedin seeidg^liM id^rlM^ 
mg^iiitimae5g^iKitii.La(iy £lmay ns^ihetmdlilg 'im 
unsparing reprehension of bid^ &ill|9*; ati^ att @istp 
trud^^s* adiviee^ tp^ him^ tended to^ maJce hitia/ Mcept 
aoone si^bjeet, cm^dentiabWithhss adtt^iioiMb^l^ 
tasess* ^l^eai^X^iM^*cted^etit9 were-addteditQ 
<^i|riid«'^^ iM^sQii^waBiioiv, tahnvAtodemtoeac-^ 
pettaiQoasy ati^lie^cQuM^ wbh hm ; and^li^Jbll^ ofa»- 
1^0d:ih i^^ti^g^owf^^ to^wtm tiM^dmi^ 



1^ b&mKlniiiw si^atic^ of r dbitiesi^Tiiy ra 
^ad lasted thti^ \«ee3cs^ add had stood the tMt^ 
aoma^ had ^oatber^ victim the eai*4 ^as- attailied 
^ith^ag illnes^ ofanatutte «>>aiar^ to leave 
4ittle fart>peao£^hi»4ife; iGeititudS^ sui^e 
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md otmhn ; and whm ostensibly released by the 
Mtatltef c£ tfttendAQce, .ibhe still superintended tbe 
vi^biM6 of otheiB : lie itould scarcely allow her to 
h^ out of his ^f^ ; and kindly or pruddiitly recoBOh 
Msnding it t6 the ctoolitess to tiike care! of her 
bealtby. aisd to be ont as aaudh as pbssibie^ he lev 
ifi6ved iki a greit medsord the inipednheot to bm 
being giMified*«^ftir Lady Lnnbore did not d&« 
tilieyhfln. 

Tifcr cif taimrtflndels of this iilpeas were totally dif^ 
fdMtkt&bm thbde df faia previous accident: he was 
the first ito iJercmve faisndaiigiery akid the least ftffect* 
#d by it: he n^rot^ hiibself, to Mr. S^dehfaaikvaakh^ 
ittg)l^ pfesdnoe: h6 ^Used now of tibed woild aaindt 
utMiftibr adidetyy dt its .ttoobhs, its< trials^- : itsxitob* 
flids^ aift too seveile; aad' giviiKg up^ h$9 conedrna ib 
this lift^lie Ikad no Otijenltiari tohear of anolheiri 
S<6iiii^iy'1te happiyi efiedt tX eveniegirittmgiXo do 
^^ty thM a httbit^ not thrbe months* oid^ gave hsm 
« dd|g»Mref p<9ace and sakbfiMrtiqn bethad me^ b& 
fore felt; and as his lordship's tenets.imBe not ei4 
thMr vw;^ deeti* or vc^y de^dstin^. He reasonably 
<omf&gt^ hsfliSelf ttolv hoVil^ eviiicdd- his 8ii|t:e«» 
ifKtfWU» own conviotiini) it^ksnot-tobe itajputed 
tt» him; tliab he wfeis hiildered fipom proceednkg. No^^ 
ddftgiodeed' ctiuld have been move xjorvect than, hitf 
ionduot y every weeie made some impraveineht iir 
it; aittdl Gwttude had begun' to> tiatte^ h^rself^ thafi 
<ltr hisaefltti visit tohiS sebt in the country^: he Would 
setr an ejonnple^ inrconeurveooe wi(i» dk Mil Syden^ 
iMuaVm^s atid!pklns« j. ... 

- Not 
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: Not to respect that which is respectable} re»- 
quires a worse head and heart than had * fallen to 
the lot of Portargis : his attention to, his father, was 
fittcb as did honor to both i and misunderstanding 
the earl's request to iiim, to think of his ease and 
heahh, as really what it; appeared, ^ the. Yery ur« 
gency Ixmde him serve Gertrude the most diectu* 
ally, byrinducing him to share her attendance. , 
Lady Elma and Mr. Reynardson werb de-r 
ficient ia nothing that eoutd alleviate /anxiety 
or removb: obstacles. Seeing that Lady Lusmorft 
dbuld not contribute, in any way, to^t^titom* 
fertofheiT husband, they, made her^ their cdStiiMA 
though their feelings wene very different, as the^ond 
wished the earl to. recoret, and the ^otber: ;miy 
thought of seeing hiot handacnneLy out.of lusi^way 
to i:he more 'profitGible frbndsliip 6f hisiSu€MssOr> 
the admirable^^ course of this world's gdvfimaieitt^o 
odcutrDled their wills and actions^ that they[99rt$(i 
not llieiir owh' purposes^ but those deitend^by 
the occasion. ' ^ 

* It is not all laudable conduct that will bear .^flt 
eacessiveirefinihg that has been, of laie, jntrodneed 
ioMngsli uB;*^tmy, God knows, with regard to oar 
very selies, we can say wel feed it/iifficulti (o jrefer 
to an action^( however specious iii the eyeri^f tbo 
world, 'however honorably acquitteid byajuj^.ot 
friends, wh£cfa will: bctar that analytical scr utadising 
which it is easy to danaod. of our neighbocsi : and 
difficult to exbrciiie. in ourown case. Anxaous as wa 
lure to get at truth, most humbly desirous ias we ara 

to 
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' to do our best ; and dispbsed, as we ' pray we may 
always be, to acknowledge tliat, on our (^» endeih 
. vors, there can be no reliance, we confers it de- 
jects, it teazes, it discburages us, to ; be told, not 
only that all our attempts. at' goodness. are impor^ 
feet, but that tlie very eideavor leads us only thp 
more astiiay ; and we cannptibutfear that this ^xfiizv- 
•pie may be foUowcdi of a lady whom wo hieard in- 
vited to a Sunday dinner-party,; with ddme doubt 
whether engagements on'tbAt day wete itgreeable to 
her, and wtio. replied, ^ O j. ym ; wi^ wiU certainly 
wait on you; for, I assui^ .you, we da QOt pi^ofess 
ourselves at all sbict' We. do pot wish: ti) defead 
ibad motives ; we recoltect that w^ are to argue from 
the fnail to the root ; but; we dp: ftot ]^rceive ip the 
.Gospel that 'smbll patterned'^ moral, ^h\c\\ mo- 
dem writers make it sob^^p^^ssta Oopy.r- A Jbabit 
of acting^ jijdU, will, thmgh Qbd's as$fe^n<;e;, give 
ahoibit c^;actingon right luincipfes ; «nd wbeawft 
/X^ommend tlie improved jQoiblutct of our par-ty, we 
x:onceive oursdlves to « eiiQonr«ge, 9vm f^ble at- 
teiinpts, muds more judicioQfiiy, than iCi)$ dispct* 
raged themi l^y probing ithei^i sources. tr-'SFis very 
true,. Lord Lmcmore was rejigued, b^oati^ he was 
thwarted ; his son was:duti&i8rbac$i,qse })6)>yas not 
9sxed ; Lady £lma was JtssidoOii^ becai^s^ she had 
formed an agrc^abi^ 'cd6ttfiK^if)at>^pd Mr. Rey«> 
nard^' assi^d;;^ beseftti^fh^. thought tb9 c&U on 
bim lii^ld^ sodh (je^ bjit all, except the l£ts^ 
were itmprovable perilous. , 
; ' The apathy with which, np^i^ii)^ is^ sometimes 

practised, in places resorfijd.to for x]\^fhmc^ of re» 
<?^, ., covery^ 
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i30verf, tMf be eteoaei by thd oatund tendency of 
nwr to mate taodk» stnoottr; but to the honor of 
ft hberlA pndfesflOiH wearaBtsay, Ihat^ even in smcih 
poVKShiag Bituatkma^ we hate sees a i»efy ainall 
l^wer of aiteftenting pmtere tlie efl^t We have 
%eeti fttniMed by the ^ bakasd meatd' and tlw //t>AE: 
^ a ftiMral at awateiing'^iaGr jand we bare been 
irtiocboi at the jcrice of imsmg a little boy into the 
hetm, M if it had been a. faa^aTt, to sc mmblie dot 
as beooatd; but a bard heart is not ito coeiaoion 
ttMomfMiiikiient of aa enti^temd niody add^ in tfafe 
pMMUt iMiMcey tbe ^lA wm tald^> not with ^ poanp 
laad liimaMtanieei' but with tbe fecttag ol»l9Uo#- 
^reaiWfa, the 9^igi«iro#abK€idtf esKflrted miMin, anfl 
tfte ea«itktti el a tttMA, tbatthe effort WMrc^ bhii 
iimsV be Made! btf Natum; lapd ttaat as? 1^ 
MMKvber^ied^ M, ^Ki^fiadt ia the artaegBment of 
Mm Altf^ a^ tti ex«f tkMDoflfoftitodeto mi^ tte 
iw{i)<^5 hoK^er^aummr b peautni^ vaoro diAod 
lift*, Hjf' tMe 4pede0:aiMb lAitm^ «i Ins dbeaam He 
TCtet^^ tkar tidjaqp^wiith^ a« difpiiBeA aubfnaoM^ 
ami t tiiiJf^pQmfe^tkMtn^aeii^b^^ 
portafloe of tbe aea^g^ aad bia i gg i^i a tia u toliaie- 
aentence^. ha dbsimb iemi^ te^ conutianisated.ta 
Mbftaaily^ia^tlMa^gaiaftiM taraa^ and diat haiiaigibt 
%elofi»atoia)fti^ atthaur ; attimendofi w&tebtinR 
iJO' MataiDaed^ GtMiiideiiotfj^ tec hiabadHsda;. 
^ !nta^badlt«iiid)ibe(bflfiraaatioito^^ 
ladfbeen suniilie Muati^actad byribop^- w«lh :da 
deepest feeling of this woiddfrQiniaMe' coinfprtr> 
ttfiid' tfire moraiMNi eeftaikne^ thati Hirt wto aaai do 
Mdifti^ lA^ vidn, maski haN^ iieaMaidi ia etatt ibr 
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those who haiv€ e^ert ^fidteavored to obey hkn. 
She dried hi^r «ear»~lh^ gushed ane^. She 
commafldtd^ix^ to step; a^ »he obej^ lont 

If the eiUrl V uianaera told^ aiiy thing, it was the 
sd^^c^on el halving, if he did lov^, k^v^ neithe# 
niHverfthlly as to bis db^feet;, no« Gttlpal>ty as tcr «Ni 
speeieo of hl^ afieotio»: hie seeoi^ t^ ^nfe her 
ll)¥ bdfug tK^t he cdold, even in Ms memmt, 
#i9l» t^aeet-'b^ 9ty^ wai^ 5 >f y friedd,'^ ^ My 
child;' and Gertrude was, on the «dge of he^ 
woride, ^ eh^i^e. not to* be wpmud o§. 
^ She Indeed could' e^ecilid na aflfeotioir^^ wa:^ 
#on*U{M;Pill.itB'^pIjMiple^^^i^ inAiien^^e^ shd 

haidv^miit^ tinder tlhtti cdtiliid of her pi^bii^, t^^ 
at leajsl) ionooem^. Gertrude Aubrejp wiib not b^ 
oitv^(ded/&tt«th6 ^ amando' perdere :' the di^soltit^ 
iikfix)^ hav^ bhirimk from her : tbe^ dkgipated 
would have avoided: her : she bone about her^ iK>iie 
el thos€t iksomaticms th^it reqpuire the cautions 
iMaessary* m oafi^iiag phosphorus : tbe n^ar d^ 
•he eKoited,. were oi a higher^ kind r-^-r^lt might not 
Hhe^hepf btttthey who OMehad^ IMtaed, loved and 
esteemed fa«ir : she had not that three years- feasd 
ef^a heavenly complexion, which rendiw's^^ one- and 
tiveiity a^ fomacbble^ climacterie : her mind and 
heart formed her couatenance ; and tiilt their- na» 
tnw wried, Gertrude must retain all the advanw 
iagesy^ liH^atever they were, that she was born with. 

Utid^ the dominion of a partiality, whieh^ in 
Mwr cirbuimtances^ would ba^ done him honoi^^ 
^^ which irerteii^ly, even now^ dki not add to the 
aumber <ifhis follies. Lord Luxjnore had grown a 

better 
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better maD. Gertrude was to him a next<ioor 
conscience ; and though there was none of that 
confidence between them, that informed her of her 

• 

importance, she flattered herself, that by contri-* 
bating to render him chearful, she. assisted in 
keeping peace : her good conduct was, its own re^ 
ward ; and as she took Lady Luxmore's perverse- 
nesses for the copper which makes our c«in cur- 
rent, she waSy the moment before her happiness 
was put in jeopardy, perhaps happier than ever 
she had been. 

To all the privations and fat^ue demfmded of 
her, sbe submitt^, little sensible that she made 
f^ny sacrifice. Lady Elma. called daily; and she 
^awber for a few minutes; but no attempt could 
Gertrude make, or feel' inclined to. make,, towairds 
i|b;stracting her mind from the awful: sceme before 
^er. Lord Luxmore himself talked to her of his 
flesperdte situation ; and, gratified by her reluc- 
tance to acquiesce in it, he shewed fortitude ia 
endeavoring to prepare her for the event. * I am 
so much happier,' said he, ^ than in my former ill- 
nesp; I have such a satisfaction, even iaih^viftg re^ 
solved as I have done, that I only regret I am 
prevented from doing what I intended'; and I feel 
|ip sorrow but in leaving Portargis and you. You 
have hefivx an inestimable friend to me; and I 
should be an ungrateful wretch if I were not now 
anxious for your future fate. — I wish you Imd 
pot dropt your correspondence with SydeiA^am c I 
was very wrong ; but you can easily explfdn it, and 
lay the blame on me. As to remaining with Lady 
Luxmore or not, you will be guided by your own 

good 
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good sense. I have no wish, but for y6\it happi- 
ness ; and if Portargis turns out deserving of you, 
be assured I can have no objection to his marrying 
you: lie ought, indeed, to marry for rank: but it is 
a trifling consideration, when compared to domestic 
happiness. — I failed, in marrying for money ; — he 
may do as ill, in marrying for any other worldly 
consideration/' 

These were Lord Luxmore's expressions to her, 
when alone with him. It was only occasionally, 
that the viscount sat for half an hour with him ; for 
Portargis's good-nature and tender heart, now hat^. 
ing an unobstructed field to move in, and not coun« 
terbalanced by any preparation of mind, acted 
like the guns rolling all to one side of a ship, and 
bore him down : he could not stand the appeal to 
his feelings ; and pephaps, at the moment, would 
have renounced half his follies, to have saved his 
father. 

She met him, one day, when the earl was 
thought in the most imminent danger, coming out 
of his chamber and hardly able to support him- 
self: she followed him into the drawing-room; 
and there he laid his head on a table and wept like 
a child. She had more firmness, but liot enough^ 
to endure this trial : she tried to soothe him, and 
to reconcile him to that which appeared the will 
of Providence. When he could speak, he broke^ 
out into the most violent accusations of himself, 
for want of affection to so good a father, still 
mingling with them, reproaches on his mother, for 
^^ying contributed to his father's uneasinesses and 

his 
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his own errors ; and repeatkig to Gertrude^ ^ Oi 
you cannot think hoir good be has be6ii ; you caa 
have no idea of bis kindness ! ' — He bunst out in a 
mixt tumult of joy and grie^ with scarcely breath 
to utter six words together, into somethii^ like a 
recital of his fother's expressions in favor of that 
attachment, or rather habitude pf love, which if 
it was not born with him, was nearly as Old aS 
himself. 

Gertrude was dumb: she could not be sMrpmcA^ 
but she was overwhelmed; and she heard nat 
kis convulsive intreaties^ that she would, as she 
now sali^y mighty ratify bis father's permission 
^ Give me a little time/ she at last tepM^ — ' do 
wot suppose me unkind or ungrateful but I am 
bewildered ; and I do not know what I ought to 
dot'^— Portar^ps was beginning to reproach hi^^ 
when they were both called to the earl's bed-side^ 
where the countess had just paid her daily. visit: 
be addressed the young people with the most pa- 
thetic tenderness, recommeudiog their tii>ion, as^ 
soon as th^ should be of age^ and shewed bow 
prudent, how disinterested^ nay, how wise we can 
be, when this world is compelled to quit its holci 
on us« He exerted himself to make bis son sensiii^ 
\Ae of the merit of her whom he seeoied to be-; 
queath to hkn ; and using expresBiims wlacjb raised 
her almost to a level with the &mily imto whick 
he, in the handsef»esi terms, iovited her,^ he con* 
eluded with sayings ^ You will find my affaiss in 
exact ofdeF — ^thaiaks to gpod* Sydenham^; and you 
wiU Qomt iuio possesion of an abiimdwt incomt^ 

and 
6 



flpwl m ioiprQving estate ; but J le^ve you nothing 
a« valuable a«i tbi^ girl. Be ciril to your i90thar» 
and tell ber you bad mj dying injimction tp marry 
Mxfs Anbrey*' 

* You are too indulgent, my lord,' «aid Gcr** 
trude: ' I bave little to say on tbe wbject***-! 
o\j^ perhaps to ha^e not a word to say, but 
that which my gratitude would dictate ; but I have 
fiaen that splendor is no si^bititute for comfort ; 
and pfHiapa I am mado too cautious* I Love 
\md Pprtarffia a^ my brother; and I shall be 
happy to devote n^y life to his happiness, if I aw 
aujc^ that m doing it, I do not sacrtfiee my own 

without securing his. We must be miserable to^ 

g^ar if he is npt vary steady : be knoa^ a^e 
perfectly : be can judge bow be can endure m^ 
ip a wife ; he must recollect what I am, and who 
lam. It is at his own peril he ta^kes me ; he ist 
at. this mom^t^ free f^om all engsgement, and 
aiufely be bad better veitmx sa'-^^ Not f^ the 
wp;ifld/ he iiep^ed; ' give me your conaentt, (>«t^, 
and rely Qp my honor when I s^^sure yo% tbat no* 
thing shall be wanting to making ym^ happy. 
Consider I have alwaya been trying to please 3rf>q, 
and to gain y^ur good opinion; and therefi^M^e. it. 
ndll be. mo, new task : if you will not promise your* 
iself to we^ I shall tl^en \udaed give up, awi cai?e 
lu^ what beqomes of me*' 

* So many are the inatancesj^' said I/rd lUw> 
moi^e^ exei^ing himself to spieak^ ' of yoimg men 
inade dissipated by tbe disappointment of a faur 
attachmenti that I should be sorry to s^ my son 

in 
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in this situation. I shall not be here to guard' 
him ; therefore, Gatty, for my comfort, - for the 
ease of my last moments, if you have no great re- 
luctance, engage yourself.— Come to me, my 
children, and let me join your hands.' 

Tbie viscount led up the trembling Gertrude^' 
and the earl, with all the little energy lefthim,^ 
gave them his blessing.— It seemed his last ex-' 
ertion : he reiterated the blessing, and then- 
recollecting himself, said in a low voice to Port-* 
argis, • Say nothing to your mother: she will 
only torment her: — send Gatty back with S}^-- 
denham, if he comes. I must now think of my-' 
self/ , ' 

Events came too fast for even the sober-mintled • 
Gertrude to sustain their rapidity : she was obliged 
to suffer her tears to flow at their pleasure, and 
to beg a few minutes^ quiet solitude : she then re-- 
tumed to Lord Luxmore's bed-side, where, ex-* 
eluding even the viscount, she passed the remain- • 
der of that day, as she had done the two preceding, ' 
in anxious expectation of Mr. Sydenham; and 
when night came, in the more painful expectation ' 
of the change which superstition, rather than ex- 
perience, made the nurses assure her would take 
place at midnight. Lady Luxmore had a new 
friend in a next-door neighbor. Mr. Reynardson • 
was in the house, and Lady Elma had great con- * 
soTatibri in her power, for those at all inclined 
t6 listen to it, as she argued eloquently against ^ 
the unreasonableness of sorrow where it could be • 
of no avail. ^ . . 

'*' Lord 
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Lord Luxmore, however, remained three days 
longer in this state, and without growing per- 
ceptibly worse : he smiled complacently when he 
saw his son with Gertrude; and the little he could 
say, shewed a mind fitly preparing to leave to 
others what had been the vain pursuit of his 
best years : accident accounted for Mr. Syden- 
faana'^ silence, by informing the family of his 
absence from home, and the uncertainty of bis stay 
in any one place. 

The earl remained satisfied with Gertrude*s 
reading to biro i and et intervals he seemed disposed 
to converfle seriously. The Scriptiis^ were not 
now 3s new to him as in his former illness ; and 
it was great comfort to him^ that, wttbout tiie form- 
ality of ^ven fetching a book, Gertrude's mind 
and i»emory could ^minister to his necessities. 
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It was neither hope with its elations, nor fear with 
its depressions, that could make Gertrude swerve 
from her plain duty : lier sense of right and wrong 

• wasiiot founded on her feelings, hut animated by 
them : when informed that she was to be Countess 
of Luxmore, she was still Gertrude Aubrey ; and 
had her scarcely- credible prospect been removed, 

. even by the caprice of him who had sanctioned it, 
the change would not have relaxed the smallest 
part of her assiduities. 

I^rd Portargis was not quite so steady: he 
could now support the prospect of his father's 
(Icatli with more composure, though he felt af- 
fectionately towards him : he availed himself of 
every moment when he coljld seize on Gertrude, 
to beg her not to defer their marriage longer than 
was necessary ; he talked of a private wedding 
which would save appearances ; and his mind was 
fermenting with its own fullness. To have pa- 
tience, was the only acquiescence he would not 
promise ; and his caution proved his icnowledge of 

himself, 
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liioiself, and did credit to his honesty, if not to his 
magnanimity. 

But the earl recovered ^A short but sharpi 

fit of the gout — the first he had had, and which 
he bore with patience and gratitude, removed his 
danger ; and, in a fe\* days after his physicians 
had consished him to the care of thdse who take, 
frankly and fairly, for their motto, * Mors mihi lu-^ 
crum,*liew'arf on Crutches and in the drawing-room* 

A fine September day rieceived him to his un-* 
expected state of convalescence; and when Ger-* 
trude had dispatched the countess for hei* airings 
seen the earl seated comfortably and free from pain, 
opposite the exhilarating prospect, and Lady Elma^ 
who had called in to make her friendly enquiries, 
was diffusing around her the sunshine of benevo* 
lent feelings, she was, perhaps, not only happier 
tlian ever in her life, but happier than is the com- 
mon lot of this world. If she had any pride, the 
proof she had received of the attachment of the 
ftimily, might now soothe it : if she had arty vanity, 
her importance with them might inflate it ; but she 
had as little of either quality as most girls; and 
the quantity she 'brought into the world with her, 
had been very much extracted from her compo-* 
sition, by that most powerful air-pump, adversity, 
which ejects from the mind all the gas that conies 
under the denomination of nonsense. 

In the present instance, she, without her own 
consciousness was acted on by Mr. Stirling's fre- 
quent precepts, * Give to every part of your mind 
its proper province: keep things and ideas se- 

X 2 parate-; 
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separate : do not let your imagination interfere with 
realities, or bring to the test of reality, that which 
is addressed to the imagination. Do riot convert 
the Scriptures into allegories, or exact of a poem 
that it should contain facts ; and when you look 
on human life, take care the picture is not falsified 
by reflected lights/ — ^In considering, therefore, on 
her bed, or in her chamber, the great, the flatter- 
ing, the gaudy prospect before her, she endeavored 
to see it as it would be to her, and not as it might 
appear to her fancy. The elevation it promised, 
made, her not giddy, but cautious; and she felt it 
some abatement of her confidence that she must 
set out in life, with one as ignorant of it as she 
was, and still more exposed to its temptations. 

But w^e must be ingenuous; and though we 
claim great approbation of Gertrude's equanimity, 
though, we portray it as the natural consequence of 
a mind thus disciplined, and we exhort all young 
women to keep that command over themselves, 
even in trying circumstances, which proves them 
the disciples of Him who came to teach Us for- 
bearance ; yet, as we would not deter from honest 
Endeavors by setting the standard of right too high, 
we will confess that Gertrude had an assisting feel- 
jHg in her bosom when she was thus moderate : 
and not only in the present instance had this feel- 
ing aided her: she had experienced its influence^ 
when she suffered herself to be interested in Mr. 
Carr*s "application to Lady Luxraore, and still 
more when that application failed ; and had she 
been a party to the subsequent attempt of Dr. Mi- 
rabel, 
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rabel, it would eqiually have promoted his inteces), 
Bi)4 have m^de her Sf^ti3fied in the repulse : it wai; 
a straogp feeling that qould, at one time, make heo* 
perink a request i^nd acquiesce in its refusal; an^ 
f^^nder her aJt another,, to all appearanpe, an^iou^ 
for her fi^te, and negligent of it ; t^ut such a feel- 
ing existfcjf ; and having been thus candid^ we musjt 
not at present go farter in explaining, than p) say 
that no Qiie of the three who had offered themselvcB^ 
wa^ the oaan with whpm she would have wished to 
pass her life. The coptroljgig power of her principles 
.^^ rpost to be f^ognised in the secret of her 
^art : she dared not give foi^m and subetance to 
her wish; — ^she prjjiyed not to be led into tempta- 
tion : she would have married Harry Carr cheai;- 
fuUyi ibepausQ she could esteem him, she liked hio^ 
and she could have done her duty : — ^she would 
^ve sufiered herself to baye been given passively 
if) Dr. .]\fi^fibel9 because she would have feared to 
refusfe what might ^ai&t in detaching an idea that 
Ijtad gpt hold on her ;nind. Not to be grateful in 
the pre^nt iiistance, would have been, to her ap- 
prebeosioa, a reject^ of the baud of the Al" 
mighty ; and h^d any evil be&lien the viscount, 
in consequence pf her rejeGtiou, she would, thoug];i . 
free from superstitioQ, have blaoied any obstinacy 
on her p^rt : — be$ide, s^e loved Portargis. 

She was now disjpois&^d frocn her close attend-- 
igice^ and resumed her u^ual habits of industry. 
The viacQunt with more deU^t, but yvUh perhaps 
somewhat less of mf^thod, returned to his office of 
cl^tsi^c tutor, a;id fancied himself the Abelard of 

the. 
6 
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^be drama ; but be could not prevail on bis pupil 
to think herself at all honored by the parallel with 
Heloisa. Mr. Sterling had too frequently i?irisbed 
every young woman, in danger of the tyranny of 
passion, to read the genuine correspondence of 
these lovers, to admit of her being ignorant of the 
degradation to which the female victim had sub-e- 
jected herself; and she was perfectly convinced 
by it, that when two Gupids are harnessed together, 
and the more powerful needs the whipcerd, it is 
time for the other to slip out of the collar. - Who/ 
Mr. Sterling would say, * can expect honoi', conr 
stancy, fidelity, from passion and selfishness?' As 
Abelard is portrayed to us by the most authentic 
documents, he is the coarse voluptuary; and how- 
pver Helois might have been deceived in him at 
first, she ought to have been disgusted with his 
brutality. It is impossible to read her requests to 
see him, to hear from him, and to gain his atten- 
tion and advice, in matters where she heeded them, 
and to know the manner in which they were an- 
swered, without thinking him a brutish, obdurate 
wrtCtch. You Qee in his mind and feelings not the 
smallest trace of cultivation ; he might have been 
of any country and at any age of that country, 
where society was in its rudest state ; and I caa 
picture this theologian ^nd this tremendous dispu- 
tant, this accomplished scholar, this luminary of 
the world, as a Dutch boor sitting wrapt in a- dirty 
blanket, and smoaking his pipe, while a wife might 
chop wood for him, and his children might be 
If arning that vice of nature, depredation. If the 
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iQan had been a consisteilt ' cha^racter^ he would 
have had my respect; but when he cliose to play 
the Damon, and to set up for a pretty fellow 
amongst the women, which certainly was the am* 
bition to which his love of polemics succeeded, he 
ought to have affected to carry a heart in his bo- 
som/ 

Almost insensibly, and certainly without any ef- 
fort on her part, Ge»trude had become, in great 
measure, emancipated from her subjection to Lady 
Luxmore. The establishment at Brighton was 
such as befitted the rank of the family ; and the 
expence was liberally defrayed by the e^irl, who, to* 
relieve the countess from cares which did not tend 
to her peace, had requested Oertrude to superiur 
tend it. It was a novel duty to her ; but it required, 
she soon found, only the exertion of a little atten- 
tion and common sense ; and, under the.guidance 
of ^er wish to do right, she acquitted herself so 
much to the earl's approbation, that her province 
was every day enlarged, and she found herself res- 
ponsible for the whole conduct of the family-detail » 
By an even-handed justice, by quiet steadiness, 
and by a successful endeavor to know what was 
fit, she escaped error, and had the satisfaction of 
pleasing those for whom she took pains, atnd those 
whom she was to employ in the same endeavor. 
She had only to endure a few side-speeches or taunt- 
ing witticisms from the countess ; and as she never 
replied to them farther than by an offer to. quit hep 
responsibility, thi^ conversation could not last 

It 
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It was not in Lord Luxmore's nature to give 
pain willingly, or to cause needless troeble. He, 
therefore, on the first day after the crisis of his 
disorder, made Gertrude write a few lines to Mr. 
Sydenham, at the hazard of their not reaching him, 
but with the intention of sparing him an unneces* 
sary journey ; and scarcely was this duty of friend- 
rfiip and politeness performed, when Mr. Syden- 
ham's absence from home, for which the fikmily 
bad supposed nothing but an ordinary cause, was 
accounted for, by an article in the newspapers, an- 
nouncing the marriage of Sir Veni Vidi Vici of 
Sham park, Nottinghamshire, which the composi-' 
tor had, by some strange blunder, made Nothing-* 
hamshire, with Miss Brett, so described as to leave 
no doubt of her being Mr. Sydenham's niece-. 

The paragraph first caught the countess's eye ; 
and she re^ it with ian expression^ that, S the 
dobject would have borne it, might have beew 
Construed into triumph ; but how could H concern 
her ? — and, abov^ all, how could it please her ?— ^ 
Writers have endeavored to define and analyse the 
psendo-pleasure we feel in the calamity of another. 
O ! let it not be reasoned on j let it be proscribed 
even in the mention ; but,, if it doies, if it must 
exist, it is to be accounted for on the disgmceful 
corruption pf out nature, — as a sin against the 
laws of the religion we profess, against nf»n, 
against God, — as fitted only tjo si^vage nature,— fi^d 
* not to be named amongst Christiains*' 

The earl and Gertrude, who alone were present 
with thp cQuntess ^t (h^ ipQinent, stirred at «^ch 
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Other. * This nrust be wroiig/ said his lordship ; 
• this can nerer be with the concurrence of my 
good friend : this must be ^onie quarrel, some 
jealousy, some pique, or some jilting ti'rck : and 
I fear tiie girl must be ruined ; for she is of age, 
and her large property has, I dare say, allured 
Sir VenL' * Do you know him?' said the countess. 

* Q! yes ; he's a fine dashing soldier-like fellow, 
Mith not too nrrach principle, but a great deal of 
good humor : he has not, I suppose, by this rime, 
a sixpence of his own; for he has been making 
ducks and drakes of his money, ever since I knew 
him ; and I fancy his fanrily-mansion is mortgaged 
up to the chimnies. It must be a bad business— ^ 
I micrst write mysdf to Sydenham.' 

* Ah ! repHed her ladyship, ' she is^ not the first 
fool that has thrown herself away ; and she won't 
4>e the last.' 

The earl had pi'udence enough to hold his 
tongue. Gertrude heard not what was said. 

^ If I had been of her council,' continued the 
coimtess, * I could have tiild her what it is to 
throw one's self away.^ 

His lordship's prudence tottered. Still Ger- 
trade beard not ; till setting down his coffee-cup, 
he replied — * Unhaiidisome, Lady Luxmore: I beg 
nothing more may be said on that subject. If 
this man behaves no worse than -I have done, she 
win have little cause to complain. I have not 
wasted jronr property : — ^I have not disgraced you : 
I would have done better, if you would have done 
yqqv part; but if we come to personal reflections; 

which 
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which I detest, perhaps I may have as much to 
say as you. I insist on your silence. I advise it 
as your friend. I beg your pardon ; but you iorc% 
me to be rude.' 

Lady Luxmore, for the first time, perhaps, in 
her conjugal life, obeyed when she might have re* 
sisted, and was silent with tlie power of speaking. 
Was it that his lordship was right? — Was it that 
his lordship was firm ? Or was there something, in 
his unaverted eye, that subdued her? 

Perhaps this transient dimiU might have dis* 
turbed Gertrude, and have given her some weak 
apprehensions for the continuance of her present 
peace and comforts ; but the cause that had given 
occasion to it, was so infinitely superior in impor- 
tance to the effect produced, that she heard the 
dialogue without feeling it Though not inclined 
to be the world's dupe, she had not learnt suspi- 
cion: she knew that its society was composed of 
more than one sort of persons, and she could not 
be ignorant that characters shaded into each other, 
till it was difficult to discriminate between their 
component colors; but that the very good, the 
highly commended, the esteemed, the beloved, the 
examples of life and manners, should, in an in* 
stant, as it were, fall ' from the bright meridian 
where' they ' ^tood,' into the abyss of folly and in- 
consistency, and become, instead of the pride, th^ 
pleasure, the boast of a family, its shame and its 
torment, she, who had known the restraint of the 
curb before she had felt the stimulus of the spur, 
could not understand. She knew notwhat it is to 

act 
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act not on principle : she knew not the lordly cha' 
racter of the will : she knew not that years of the 
best teaching, and every assurance of success, are 
daily reduced to nothing, literally ir> the twinkling 
of an eye, by the electric spark of wayward passion. 
Could she have reasoned on the subject, she would 
have seen the good sense of the heathen mytholo- 
gists, in making a paramount deity of Cupid : there 
was no otljer way, in their system, of keeping one 
half of the world within the description of rational 
beings. Let us not be told that we can make no 
;allowances, that we know not the human heart, and 
are * foe to love :' we would make every allow*ance 
for every thing honest ; we know the human heart ; 
and we pity it when there is the smallest claim to 
pity; and to love, as the sunshine of young exist- 
ence, as possessing, beyond any other passion, the 
power of creating virtue and rewarding it with hap- 
piness, we are sworn friends; but a jilt is a jilt, 
and a jilt is a person entitled to no credit ; therefore 
.-Gertrude could not admit the idea that Miss 
Brett's conduct could come under this descrip- 
tion. 

But the return to Lord Luxmore's last letter 
was a bar to her acquittal ; for though it detailed 
circumstances \vith forbearance, the Uuth could not 
be told, without a sad impeachment of Miss Brett's 
moral integ^it3^ She certainly had led the w-ay in 
Basil SydenHam's attachment to her; but that. at- 
tachment, his general respect for women,- his feel- 
ing for the necessary shackles of their sex, hi$ 
pstcom -for his cousin,, the love consequent on rela- 
tion 
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^ion and early habit, her own personal and acquir* 
ed rec;ommendations, and, perhaps as strong an in^ 
ceative as any^her preference of him, had made deep 
and serious impression, and not to be destroyed 
but byuiiworthiness; and even then not immediately. 
It requires some time to persuade a generous nature 
that the mind which has seemed congenial, has np 
sentiment in common ; it requires some rhetoric to 
persuade a gentleman, that a woman well born, enn 
downed, and educated, can be guilty of vulgar ba^* 
ness; and it requires resolution to get rid of tha}; 
habit of thinking which makes domestic union it$ 
farthest horizon, and which addresses itself, in 
detail and circumstance, to an hpur which is to 
^ve new cares^ new solicitudes, and new plea-* 
sures. 

The communications of Mr. Sydenbam'$ letter 
vfeve^ that he was disappointed, and bis sister 
broken-hearted. Basil fortunately was stiU 4er 
tained abroad. Sir Veni, having been unsuccess^ 
ful at play, had retreated to the house .of a friend^ 
to whose daug^bters Miss Brett was, at the tin^, 
making a visit. Hearing from his hdst, that she 
was a young woman with a large fortune at her 
own disposal, and not at all checked by the wai*a- 
ing that she was engaged, he betted bis last five 
guineas with a young man ki the house, that I^e 
would win this betrothed lady : the father very 
honorably apprised her of the wagef, and almost- 
advised her returning home ; but she laughed at 
the supposed danger; and more could not have 
been said without offending her. Nothing wa^ 

perceived 
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perceived by the family: she quitted them in a 
fortnight to return home : her own carriage and 
servants were to convey her : the distance was not 
twenty miles ; but her next letter was dated from 
a hotel in London, and subscribed by the name 
that proclaimed her mad folly. From thence, she 
betook herself, with the object of her new passion, 
to Holy rood-house, and again addressed her mother, 
wath assurances of her perfect happiness : ' her hi- 
therto delicate health' it was probable, would obtaia 
vigor in a northern climate : Sir Veni was a most 
affectionate husband, and was determined to grow 
prudent : she had, to be sure, done a very foolish 
thing ; but it convinced her that what she had be- 
fore felt and fancied love, was not that genuine pas- 
sion, as she must confess she had never loved any 
thing in this world as she did Sir Veni, from the 
first hour of conversing with him : — he had great 
resources in himself, and joined her in every thinly 
respectful and affectionate : he would send Mr. 
Sydenham some moot game, and she hoped her 
dear mother and good uncle would see it was the 
best plan to take no notice of what could not now 
be helped. She did not doubt poor dear Basil 
would soon reconcile himself, and see it was all for 
the best : she had not had a letter from him for so 
long, that indeed she must say, this was in a great 
degree the cause of the rash step she had taken. It 
was, at all events, her determination that, on her 
part, there should be no breach between her and 
her relations.' The lady was not treated unfairly 
in this detail of her proceedings and sentiments ; 

for 
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for Mr. Sydenham had inclosed her letter : it prov* 
cd her a dishonorable bankrupt in common faith, 
and as such she was now despised by the head of 
her family. 

Gertrude was released, in iliind as wdl as in 
person, when she could quit the room after hear- 
ihg this narrative : she had only half an hour to 
spare, but this was all bestowed on the event, and 
its probable consequences : — never had she felt as 
she did now. She saw, in idea, Mrs. Brett bowed 
to the earth in sorrow and in shame, not daring to 
look at her brother, recollecting his active exer- 
tions for her Mary's happiness, and repenting eve- 
ry step she had taken : — she doubted whether Mr. 
Sydenham and his sister could remain together ; 
and then this good man, this excellent father, kind 
brother, and invaluable friend ! — to see him mak- 
ing up his manly mind to the voluntary exile of 
his only son, perhaps approving and encouraging 
that w hich he knew must break a father's heart, in 
the words, * Stay thou, and let me die :* O ! it 
was grievous ! — and that Basil Sydenham should 
be treated so ! — The clock struck, and she set out 
for Lady Elma's. 

The suspension of intercourse which Lord Lux- 
more's illness had occasioned to Lady Elma and 
Gertrude, made them meet with increased plea- 
sure. Mr. Reynardson had been, for a few days, 
absent, and returning just at this time, was of use 
ill assisting to amuse the earl and engage Lord Port- 
argis, on whom it now required the utmost con- 
1 straint 
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strain t to keep secret his situation with regard to 
Gertrude, who, why she could scarcely tell, dreaded 
beyond all reason, its publication. His money 
was laid out in presents for her, which made her 
anxious rather than happy, since a discovery of 
them would have, at least for a time, have sub- 
jected her to very unpleasant suspicions ; and with- 
out being* unkind, it was very difficult to prevent 
his being seen constantly with^her. At length, 
like persons who could not deperfd on their own 
prudence, they laid down rules, and times, and 
seasons for meeting, and for being' separate ; bat 
this caution made little more difference in the af- 
fair than convincing them still more of their diffi- 
culty. 

If Lady Elmahad any suspicions on the subject, 
she was too well bred to hint them, after she had 
learned from Gertrude the jeopardy in which they 
might place her ; but, as if she studied the comfort 
of her young friend, she drew her more than ever 
from her home, and by introducing to the coun- 
tess a set of acquaintance calculated to employ 
and gratify her, and by expressing her wish to re^ 
lieve her from a sameness of society, she rendered 
her thankful for a plan that left her, more than evts", 
at liberty to detail, without fear of contradiction or 
observation, the miseries she had to endure from a 
negligent husband, an unaffectionate son, and a 
learned Miss, who thought herself wiser than any 
body, * because she understood grammar.' 

To amuse Lord Luxmore under bis remaining 

weakness, 
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vveaJ[ne53 and the fluctudtioa of animal s^its, 
consequent on a reduced frame, was aiuch of the 
eiiiployment of Gertrude's hours, and for which 
«he could forego any thing. It is one of the plea- 
santest charities of life ; aad it is very much to be 
tr»bed that, in the pursuit of accotaaplishoaeiits, 
those were reckoned particularly worthy of attain- 
ment, which contribute to the comfort and reco- 
very of our ii'iends, wb^i in that state of health, 
between sick a'hd well, which is, perhaps, more try- 
ing to the spirits and temper than positive dbease. 
We cannot be supposed to recommend educating 
young persons as slaves to, the caprice and fastidi- 
ousness ef those who fight all around them under 
the false colors of imaginary evil ; but we certain- 
ly do conceive that the judgment, the good-sense, 
and die activity of the soimd, can do much to the 
benefit of the half -sick, and that the want of pow- 
ere of this description, has been sometimes felt, and 
resentment shewn in hastiness towards those 
• whose intentions were deserving of acquittal. 

And even in the happier intercourse of society, 
to amuse is of inestimable value ; and not to be 
able to do it has not unfrequently laid ttie founda- 
tion of apathy which has ended in unkindn^s, and 
estrangement. When our vigorous-minded fi-iend 
William, married the object of his early and tender 
affection, it was matter of hope and anxiety to all 
their relatives, that they, who were so well fitted to 
discharge the^ duties of parents, might have a nu- 
merous progeny; but a few years reconciled every 

: one to then- childless prospects ; and it was soon 

perceived 
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perceived, that, should Providence withhold this 
blessing, the incompleteness of their happiness, 
would scarcely be felt ; for Susan united in her 
loveliness all the charm of all ages; and while sba 
rendered to William the services of an informed 
companion and a sensible friend, she reserved, for 
tiie hour when his stretch of thought relaxed, and 
great concerns remitted tJieir pressure, a sportive- 
ness, an adaptability, a novelty of powers, and va- 
riety of ideas, that left notliing to be sought 

If we would see the contrast, let us look at Wal- 
ter and his Lucy. He, at thirty, married an ami- 
able creature, of twenty-three : Nothing could be 
objected to the match: he had wealth, she had 
pedigree ; and their tempers good, and their sen* 
liments correct, they laid claim to a large share of 
human happiness. Equally dislikmg London, ex* 
cept as an occasional report, they settled themselves 
on his noble estate, in a mansion and situation that 
realised every wish ; and while occupied with 
visitors and friends, all went well; but the first 
time Walter had occasion to , say, * My dearest 
Lucy, what can you do to amuse me ?— he felt thai 
he needed something beyond innocence and pretti- 
ness, to enliven a deep snow, and remove an indo* 
lent nervous head-ache : music he liked very well, 
when in a state to hear it : her attempts at copy- 
ing prints into drawings he approved, when he 
could correct her outline : her nice needle-work he 
admired, when the mation of her hand did not an- 
noy him ; and he . would have lightened to her readr 
if^ ta him with pleasure, could he have substituted 

YQL. m. X a naturaV 
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a natural tone for the high pitch, and avoided key* 
note of her place of education ; but when these 
powers were useless, what could pretty Lucy do ? 
Conversation she had none : her curiosity had ne* 
ver been roused ; and what ' became a young wo- 
man' was the boundary of her enquiry : the care 
of her person, occupied stated periods of the 
morning ; and Walter looked forward on certain 
days in the week, to the prospect of a longer soli- 
tude than usual : repaid, indeed, by the improved 
and glowing brightness of her complexion, and her 
hair. In their evenings, he proposed chess or 
backgammon : * she, happy to oblige, would play 
willingly, if he would have the patience to teach her/ 
Of cards she had more knowledge ; but her games 
were those of the merry circle : * she would learn 
cribbage, or picquet with pleasure ; but she could 
not say she liked games for two : she wished she 
could amuse him, but she knew she was a very dull 
companion.' 

It was not in Walter's nature to be severe ; and 
the inconvenience appeared temporary, till weari- 
ed with the hebdomadal welcome and farewell of a 
situation five and twenty miles from town, he be- 
gan to wish himself less dependent on society ; and 
relaxed in his invitations. The experiment of three 
years,excluded hope,and confirmed his forebodings; 
and the remedy nearest at hand, a long residence 
in London, and excursions to places of multitude^ 
was seized on. Still there were times, and times in 
every day, when, as a domestic man, he felt his 

haunting 
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haunting vacuum. Lucy made no interests, no 
improvements : to keep up what she had learnt, 
was her aim ; and' she was diligent by measure : 
she played the same lessons of uninteresting exe- 
cution : she copied drawings of the same class : 
she read and extracted; and when the extract 
was neatly written into her Morocco volume, 
her conscience and her memory felt equally re- 
lieved, 

A temporary variety offered itself in a visit from 
a female cousin of Lucy's, a native of Ireland, 
who united to the advantages peculiar to that 
country, the softened interests of an education in 
the south of France. Walter was in ill health 
and low spirits when she arrived : she roused him, 
and his maladies of mind and body fled. Without 
much personal attraction, she charmed him : she 
professed nothing: she could do any thing. When 
Lucy had risen from her instrument, after a Jong 
cramp sonata, Rose would sit down negligently, 
and in gloves and unsuspended chat, play a soft 
melody; she would command silence, and sing, 
UU her her southern feelings bade her break off. — 
When liucy requested to be saved the trouble of 
informing herself of the state of public affairs.' 
Rose could discuss th^fat^ of empires, and predict 
the views pf tyranny. While Lucy was elaborately 
* finishing a distance,' on which she had spent two 
months, Rose would sketch her figure, and give it, 
where^ alone it could possess it, animation and a 
(jharacter, When Lucy was trying to comprehend 

y 2 thq 
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tbe interest of chess, Rose g^ve het qu^ati, AA4 
li^s victor } and when Lucy Was b^towing all hei^ 
laste and thought on a dress for a hall. Rose eclip^ 
sed by priy^tion and simplicity. Rose used no 
artifice } she must have been artful to be oth^r tbaiV 
she was. Lucy was too just to be "jealous; but 
her happiness wail gone ; and Rose, in the alterria*< 
tire of iippeaching her high honor, or withdrawing 
her powers of usefulness, pould not hesitate. Sh0 
aought again her ffiends in Languedoc, leaving for 
her cousin an afffectionitte letter, exhorting b^f to 
activity of mind : the advice came when habits were 
^ted : Lucy could not coipprehend that her hus- 
band could disapprove her, for continuing to be 
that which h^d attracted h^s love. Perseverance ift 
right, she understood to mean an unvaried state of 
thingiB ; on which principle a beautiful infant should 
never grow to the age of manhood, ^nd the dials 
should shew the hour once in twelve. Obstinacy 
was the result of her reasoning} and she saw her 
husband change his character, and become grave- 
ly dissipated, in the comforting CQnsciousnes$ 
thai he had alwc^sjound herth^ rvoman he ntar-t 
xied. 

Lady Elma was of great use in Gertrude's plan, 
fuf $he assisted in passing many evenings with the 
pari, and in this time, (jertrudei by steady ob? 
^rvat^pn, enabled herself to repeat what she ha^ 
geen. She made it a duty to ge^ a knowledge of 
ftU the amusing g^mes that L^y ]p|m?t played tq 

sugl^ 



such perfedtion as gave them an interest beyoild 
their own ; she procured every thing iii her reach 
that was admirable, curious, or diverting, and was 
encouraged by seeing that his recovery seemed to 
give him that perennial tvreil of tfanquil joy^ a 
thankful heart 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

Frudent restraint, jidrantageous influence. New introduce 
tions. Untimely repentance* Contradictory reports. Deep 
thought. The chaperon a. woman of address. Memoirs. 
A tabby. 

To save that most valuable and now abridged pos- 
session, time ; to avoid observation, and, if possi- 
ble, to starve down the countess's still-existing dis- 
position to take in an ill sense all she said or did, 
Gertrude, whose acquaintance, of necessity, must 
increase with that of Lady Luxmore, still declined 
all personal intimacies and all invitations to public 
or private amusements; and in this prudence, Lady 
Luxmore kindly encouraged her, by adding, when- 
ever she heard her excuse herself, her opinion that 
it would be very improper for a young person in 
^her situation oflife,'tobeseen ^gadding about' in 
company; beside * Miss Aubrey bad no fortune of 
her own, and all her expences came out of her 
purse ;' therefore * it would be very wrong for her 
to think of expensive plans :' she must be sensible 
of * the charge she was already to her ;' and * cer- 
tainly there was no occasion to make it more/ AH 
this Gertk'ude heard, and felt to her fingers' ends ; 
but a hearty cry, which she could gaierally enjoy 
undisturbed in her own chamber, unless one of the 

*inaid- 
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maid-serv8tnts came, with Iier execrations and com- 
miserations, always settled the matter. 

She soon perceived that a place such as Brigh- 
ton, even seeing it only as she saw it, must present 
an epitome of the world vvortli her observation ; 
and under the guidance of Lady £lma, she would, 
even restricted as she was, have seen it to great 
advantage, had not the ^ pour se faire aimable* 
thrown a mist over the objects i^e wished to un« 
derstand. 

It is perverse to complain of the effect of agree* 
able qualities ; but certainly Lady Elma's had that 
of giving so pleasant a hue to most minds, that 
what they were in themselves, it required more sa- 
gacity than a novice could possess, to discover,, and 
misrled as completely as the principle, to make 
Monsieur feel happy, . mis-leads a traveller in 
France, when assured that six leagues are three. 

Gertrude would not, perhaps, have suspected 
this, had she not been led to infer it from what she 
observed in the countess, who, m the society of 
Lady Elma, appeared a creature to be moulded and 
fashioned at the pleasure of any one who would 
take the trouble ; for having, in process of days^ 
learnt some of the little arts of popularity, or at 
least, veiling her temper, so of that those ^i^ho could 
flatter her, might approach her without pricking 
their fingers, she had procured, not only sympathy 
for herself, but some verj valuable assistance, in 
form of good advice, which those who listened to 
her, thought proper to bestow 0:1 Miss Aubrey. . 

When 
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When Lady Elma was in danger of being pes- 
tered with persons who would have proved hin- 
drances to that independence she affected, she 
amused herself, and got rid of them, by tuniing 
tiiem over to Lady Luxmore, to whorii, as they 
were, in general, persons,if not of birth or wealth, of 
high connections, they ivere always acceptable; and 
in some of these instances, Gertrude saw mof e of 
the truth, than ishe could otherwise have got ut : 
she took all these circumstances still as lessons ; 
and who clan feay 1;hey did n6t assist in forming her 
chiafacter, mid giving her that power of acting for 
herself, which must otherwise have been inspira- 
tion if she had ever iattained it ? 

On the Stejne one day with Lady Eimfe, two la- 
die«, dne rather advanced in yeai's, came up to 
them ; «nd in terms of the greatest fondness the 
elcter exprest her delight. ^ My dearest Lady 
£hna ! hdw overjoyed 1 am to meeft your la'ship ! 
bow long has Brighton been blest wkh you ? where- 
abouts are you ? what stay do you make ? I am 
iSO vastly glad to see you ! Give me leave to intro- 
'*duce my friend, Miss Strangevvays to y6u. Miss 
Stra'ngeways canfre fbrwwrd, in a style that shewed 
^her ac^tiainted with the manners of * the upper 
^H'Wld ;' and wmtual introdnctions having passed, 
Ueirtrude'fcyunfd tliat the old lady "was Mrs. Mam- 
m(m, and that she was "tiewly 'arriveid from Bognor. 
i* Do ytiUy ttay tlear, take that young lady's *artti/ 
if^id Mrs. MaTnmdn to IVf iss Strangeways ; ^and 
let mehaVe 'a Kttle c/lttiye Vitti Eadj Eltati. I am 
10 teppy to meet her !' 

6 Miss 



Miss Strangeways appeared about 45ie ag€j^ of 
"Gei'frude : she ^v^ little in her person, and fashion*- 
able in *her dress and deportment A pair of fine 
dark eyes wete set off by rouge ; and a face, of no 
tegular beauty, was improved into prettiness by^vi* 
Vacitytihd ititelligeilec; her ease and goodiiotnor 
•90cm rttade Gfertarude forget tha[t they had never nwgl 
before; and Lord ^Portargis joining the^pfety, Lady 
^Ima tirrinfiged with him that introduction to his 
mother, which Gertrude knew well to he a symptom 
tiiat she wished to be, in some measure, rid of her 
newly-arrived friend and her appendage. 

An acquaintance soon commenced. Mrs. Mam-* 
hion was ju^t the fit person to contribute to Lady 
Xitixmbre' s pleasures ; and between them there waa 
tt * qnid pro quo,' that promised a friendship, «s 
lasting as their ^tay at Brighton. Mrs. Mammoti 
ivas connected not only in the world of rank, but 
that of power ;' and having seen the greater part of 
W'hat is to be seen in Europe, and knowing how to 
make the most of her advantages, she was a com* 
panion of no common recommendBftions : it was im* 
possible not to be pleasea with her, as impossible 
as that she should not be pleased with the opportu- 
nity of domesticating herself with persons who lived 
in * a good style,' and had a vacant place in their 
tarriage. O ! what is it that some females will not 
do for a ride ? 

Though this sudden intimacy proved occa- 
sionally a little loss of time to Gertrude, who* was 
forced to leave her sitting-room when Mrs. Mam* 
mon called, and to entertain Miss Strange^^^ys, or, 

if 
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H Lady Luxmore was well enough to walk» to ac* 
company them, that Miss Strangeways might nei- 
ther interrupt the dear friends nor ' feel forlorn/ 
yet she was inch'ned to be pleased with this new 
source of amusement to Lord Luxmore, who not 
laving regained his strength, was still very much 
restricted in his circuit of pleasure, and whose spi- 
rits did not recover with his health. 

It was, indeed, with sincere concern thatGertrude 
observed a sad alteration in his chearfulness : he 
was far from what he had been before his last at- 
tack: he looked well, and was rallied by -his ac- 
quaintance for being hyppish and idle, and as if 
disposed to give way to melaRcholy ; but Gertrude 
knew him well enough to be assured there must be 
cause for the change : she hoped, at first, that it 
was only the seriousness of a mind sensible of a 
narrow escape : she put in his way whatever could 
divert him, and tried to chear without disturbing 
his spirits : she would have sacrificed her pursuits 
and Lady £lma, to the satisfaction of contributing 
to his comfort; but her offers were coldly declined,- 
and sometimes pettishly rejected ; and she retired 
in tears, to ask herself how she hs^d offended. 
* Go, go/ he would say, * leave me ; seek your 
own happiness. I would not for the world disturb 
it: leave me to myself. I am fit company for no 
one else— only keep Lady Luxmore away.' 

The company of his son, who was very laudably 
attentive, was as little soothing to him. Some- 
times he would talk of going abroad again ; and 
sometimes he would give a spur to those arrange* 

ments. 
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ments for his son, which Lord Portargis did not 
now hasten, preparatory to his joining the * well- 
dressed' dragoons, into whose number he was to 
be admitted : in company, he seemed for a while to 
forget his dejection ; and as no persons had such 
power to rouse him, as Lady Elma, Mrs. .Mam- 
mon, and Mr. Reynardson, common kindness drew 
them much to the house. 

Two of this trio were always acceptable to Ger- 
trude ; and she might, perhaps, equally with the 
rest of the family, have enjoyed Mrs. Mammon^s 
lively descriptions of foreign countries and man- 
ners, if the good lady's inevitable inquisitiveness 
had not sometimes annoyed her. To such ques- 
tions as * Pray, my dear Miss Aubrey, how old 
are you ?' * Pray, my good young friend, let me 
ask you, what was your mother's name?' she could 
answer without reserve, and feeling only the rough 
privilege assumed by a superior station; but there 
weix3 prying and oblique insinuations, with a not» 
of interrogation at the end of them ; there were 
•supposes, with * they say,* and * I hear,' and * per- 
haps,' that distressed her excessively ; and she was, 
on such occasions, obliged to redouble berintreaties 
to Portargis,N that he would not, by any indiscre- 
tion, render her the gaze of curiosity, or the victim 
of his mother's resentment. ' All you can do for 
me,' said she, ^ all that your fathef could do or 
•ay, would not prevent her turning me out of the 
house ; and whither could \ y^, without leaving it in 
her power to accuse me of the basest conduct? 

Let 
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Let US wait till we get away from this gossiping 
place, and then wc can act at liberty/ 

At first, the viscount braved all these dangers^ 
and even would have couriied theoit, in hopes thai; 
Gertrude might be placed at Luxmore, but it way 
easy to convince him of the many objections to S9 
Tiolent a convulsion ; and by degrees he acquiesced 
in her wishes, without r^ugnanqe. He thought 
not so seriously of his father's state of low spirits as 
she did. That shrewdness which sometimes re>- 
sults from good sense, but is often fouod without 
it, taught him to think it the effect of his pre- 
cluded hope with regard to Gertrude ; but as <sbe 
never had admitted the previous ide^, i»he coul4 
pot listen to tliat following from it. 

Portargis was however right. Lord Lu^unor^ 
felt that, like a man expecting sentence of desU^ 
he had made over his possessions to one from whoip 
he could no more expect than »sk timr restitur 
lion. He had nothing to alledge against any body : 
jQO un£air means, whatever,. had been Msed to gain 
his approbation : what he Jbad done and ratifief^ 
was oaly the fmit pf a conscientiauis ;soUcitud€4l> 
4ul£il the duty of a father, by cox^id^wg.iww ,bp 
might. Jbest secure a son, bo exposed as .tbeivii»- 
jcount must be,froai theScyllaaadCharybdis pfviop 
and folly ; and had Lord Luxmore baen«L litUe :{u^ 
Iher advanced in good habits of thinkii^, .ha might 
have felt the invaluable remuneration ofwi4ppt)Q¥« 
lug conscience; but;^ere is a neutFfil ground k^ 
.tween folly and wisdom that is cfw^tles^, ,unl^ 
Ihe traveller can look forward witli confidence ; 

and 
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and wanting this, lie was sensible that * vows made 
in pain it is tery difficolt to Iceep. Let it, however, 
be remembered, that though even our wishes ougJit 
to be strictly guarded, there is respect due to him 
who will suffer in secret, rather than give his wish 
' a local habitation and a name ;' and to this respect 
Lord Luxmore had a fair claim : no intention of re- 
scinding his consent, no paltry subterfuge found 
its way into his ruminations ; he thought only of 
withdrawing himself from the hourly mortification, 
antd wished simply that he had not been so preci- 
pitate. Often was he inclined to avojv to Gertrude 
the weakness under which he was sinking ; but un- 
able to maintain his own esteem, lie could not hope 
^er's would stand the test of such a communica- 
tion. His medical attendants could discover no- 
thing but a low lurking fever, which came and 
went irregularly, and which, as it was not to be de- 
tected when he was amused, was hardly acknow*^ 
ledged to exist. 

Mrs. Mammon being of that description of per- 
$ons, who, having lived to wolk, must walk to live, 
wished much to persuade every one, as idle as her- 
self; that walking was the grand elixir of human 
life ; and could the earl have made the attempt, she 
would have led him out to experimentize. But ob- 
liged to postpone the discipline she promised him, 
she took out, by turns, all the rest of her pedestrian 
acquaintance, and amongst them, of course, the 
countess, who, now convinced that she had two feet, 
and %hn.t sauf son Iwnneur she might use them at 
^nghton, got occai^ionally to some distance from 

the 
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the I^Iarine Parade, in return for Mrs. IVf amuion^s 
company in ber airings. Mrs. Mammon was fa- 
shionably select in her associations; and even Mr. 
Reynardson was indebted to his being the natural 
son of ' a man of rank' for the honor of her notice. 
An old gentleman had offered her his services, but 
be was a plebeian, and she could not, either by re- 
flection or refraction, catch from him a ray of what 
she sought That he was good, that he w as wise, 
that he was independent^ that avarice could not 
tempt his integrity, or ambition corrupt his loyalty, 
tliat he loved his country too well to live upon its 
iritals, or to repine at its demands, that he passed 
each day as he might safely pass the next, and was 
established in habits of virtue, which every day im- 
proved, were recommendations noway addressed to 
the acceptance of I^rs. Mammon : his^ coat was un- 
fashionable in color and in make, his stockings were 
worsted^ and his whole dress peculiar, because it 
bad stood still in its form. She complimented him^ 
with her pity ' for the sake of his connections,' that 
be was not in parliament ; and she laughed as hear- 
tily as etiquette permitted, when he said the cx^ 
pence would have deterred him from seeking the 
elevation. IVIrs. Mammon was not incautious in 
her acquaintance. 

Lady Luxmore's pretegSe ought, on the same 
principle, if nonsense can ever be consistent, to 
have been left at home; but she, as has been said, 
was very convenient to take off Miss Strangeways ; 
and here commenced her knowledge of that petty 
trumpery world of cunning and prejudice, and all 

the 
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the littlenesses of the mind, that form the very av 
mosphere of the selfish. 

An appointment had been made by this partie . 
quarrie for one of those delightful walks of which 
they had, in a fine autumn, begun to taste the 
charms, when, on meeting for the purpose, Ger- 
trude perceived Miss Strangeways not in her usual 
spirits. Tears appeared still in her eyes, and her 
muscles seemed not to have recovered from the 
form into which grief or vexation had thrown them; 
— ^but Gertrude could not ask a question; she 
could only, and this almost involuntarily and un« 
consciously, put out a little more tenderness of 
manner. , 

This seemed to operate as an encouragement to 
frankness on the part of Miss Strangeways; and 
having found it difficult to reply, even to common 
questions or remarks, without betraying the excess 
of irritation under which her spirits labored, she 
said, when at safe distance from the p^r of friends 
before them, * I beg your pardon for my ilUbeha* 
vior ; I am ashamed of it; but Mrs. Mammon has 
it all to answer for. You have no idea of what 
I have to endure with her. I cannot expect you 
to believe me ; for, I dare say, you are, as eveiy 
body must be who knows her slightly, charmdL 
with her ; and there cannot be, I am sensible, a 
more agreeable woman ; but to know her really^ 
you should see her at home. There is no one 
here to whom I can look for any comfort, but you 
Miss Aubrey ; and if you will let me speak freely 
to you, it will do me good : for Lady £lma and 

Mn 
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Mr. Reyoardson, and every body who has the hap^ 
piness of knowing you, gives you such a character^ 
thai I am sure I wool safe in speaking to you, and 
shall be the better for yoar advice. You know I 
came from Bognor with Mrs. Mammoa* We had 
iQ€t last year at Clifton^ when my father and mo* 
thcff were with me, and she seemed to like us so 
very much ; that we called on her in town ; aiid 
when she had settled her Bognor-plan, she beset 
them to let me accompany her: they accordingly 
took me to her tliere ; and as they could not remain 
with me, they were glad to have me under the pro- 
tection of a woman so well known and connected. 
She undertook tlie care of me very readily: I got 
lodgings in the same hcmse with her ; and we di- 
vided our expences, which I soon found, by her 
frugality, exactly suited her plans. I have great 
spirits ; and my &ther and mother live in a very 
retired way in London; my health is not good, and 
I am glad to get away, for my home is very dull ; 
and I am rather of an idle disposition, though I 
am ten years older than you suppose me. I have 
nothing to attach me. I want something to be 
Semd of. It was to indulge and to amuse me, that 
my father and mother suffered me to leave home, 
though, I believe, I ought not to leave them, poor 
old souls ! by themselves. But now to shew you 
what Mrs. Mamnicxi is, let me give you one anec- 
dote. While we were at Bognor, the military gave 
% baQ, to which, as I love a little dress and danc- 
ing. I went. I asked Mrs. Mammon to go ; but 
she declines, as not suited to her years, all amuse-r 
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imerits of this kind ; and I could not be offended at 
her not breaking through a rule so tfespectable, for 
rne. She assured m^ that in such a place, I wanted no 
chaperon ; so I resolved to go. I had a new dress; 
she approved itj and I was pleasfed in having drest 
myself, as I thought, to advantage, without offend- 
ing her ; in short, t took the sanction of such a wo- 
man for a passport every where. I went to the 
ball, and danced the two first dances, as I found 
afterwards, with the only gentleman in the room 
whose conduct made others shy of him. I per-^ 
ceived that something made every one keep 
aloof from mCj even those of whom I had som$ 
knowledge, and whose notice I had promised my7 
self; and when I had gone down the two dances, 
no one asked me to dance again. My situation 
being very unpleasant, I went home very soon. I 
discovered by accident, the next morning, yvhen I 
asked at the well what was known of the Mr. 
Dashwell I had danced with, what had been the 
cause of my vexation; and I diriectly told it to 
Mrs. MammoU) who treated it very lightly, and 
said she would set it right ; but, to others, I have 
since found, she attributed this mesoJlianC^ Xo the 
impropriety of my dress, which, I have told you, she 
herself had approved. As we wer6 qear quitting 
tiie place, I passed this over, and strove Jo forget it. 
My next vexation was occasioned by the arrival 
of two ladies of her and my acquaintance, vhpm I 
know she allured to come tq Rognpr by the offer 
of joining families, s^nd every attention in hejp 
power. They came, and I wfis rejpiced Btjiy but 
' VOL. in. z not 
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not needing tliem, as I was with her, she behaved 
to them in such a way, that I hardly dared speak 
to them; and she would have prevented my ever ap- 
pearing with them, on the plea that they were not 
persons who would * do her credit ;' certainly they 
were precisely the same persons as when she made 
them give up another plan, for the sake of coming 
where she was. 

* My next mortification was occasioned by my 
wish to return the civilities I had received with 
her. It was the fashion to give tea at the rooms, 
and as we had no accommodations at home, I pro- 
posed this; and she gladly assented. She concurred 
in all I said and did, on the subject, till she found 
I meant, as I supposed was right, to defray the 
exp.ence ourselves : the option was, to let the 
waiter stand with a plate at the door, and collect 
shillings from our company. . This, I thought, so 
very shabby, when the invitation was meant as 
a return of civility^ that I opposed her, and inform- 
ed her that, on the same plan as mine, there was 
another party that evening in thjp rooms ; but this 
mbv^d not her purse; and thejpext morning, refer-« 
ring to the matter, she asked me, very angrily, if I 
really intended to throw away five and twenty shil- 
lings in this manner : I told her I did ; on which she 
replied^ .*0! very well, my dear, then thank you 
for my tea.^ 

This was too contemptible to be more tliaa 
laughed at, . I could name you fifty other proo& 
of her spirit; but I will only say, we came hither, 
she having previously written to the first boarding- 
house here to know if it could receive us and our 

servants* 
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servants. She likes the plan of a. boarding-house, 
becauseit leaves her at liberty to receive invitatiolis, 
without obliging hpr to return any j . and if I am 
bu^t protected, it is indifferent to ine. The Ihouse 
has been filling ^yer since we came ; and yesterday 
we dined in a large mis^cellaneous company, two, 
or three of whom she. knew. One lady was. just 
arrived, and being a fresjh friend, she was very ac;^ 
ceptable to Mrs. Mammon. To; my great sujr-' 
prise, I saw them nod to each other, as soon as 
dinner was over^ ^^nd quit the table. I made 
hia3te to finish my glass of winej and supposing they 
were going to walk, I went to my room aiid equipt 
myself; but before I could be ready, they were 
out pf tjie house. I followed, and soon coming 
up with them, I heard Mrs. Mammon say, * O ! 1 
left her, because I know she likes to bit with the 
gentlemen.'— I felt indignant, and was. going to 
speaH, when she turned round, quitted her compa- 
nion, and making up her countenan9e, expressed 
her joy at my having come out to partatke the sweet 
evepipg, and her great pleasure m my joining her. 
I had got so far as asking her how she, could be so 
cruel as to leave me to all those strangers, when 
she began overwhelming me with sweet words; and 
1 forgot my anger, though I felt my vexation. I 
see clearly,' concluded Miss Strangeways, 'how 
the matter stands. She accepted me gladly atBog^ 
nor, bjecai^se she had nobody of her acquaintance 
under the same roof: and as her friends were not 
comipg hither, she persuaded me to come here, 
because she tpight again be a.lone; but now this 

z2 lady 
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lady is come, I may jump into the sea, if I chuse' 
if 

' Gertrude was astonished at a sort of duplicity she 
had never yet found it necessary to be acqu^int^d 
with. The * audi alteram partem' of Mr. Ster- 
ling, Viras Mtdty strong enough on her recollection, 
to pr6v6nt hei^ blaming severely any one so failing 
in htk tindertaken duty; but bomidering that she- 
hkd nO right to' judge ot to pro'nounce sentence, she 
confined hfef self to pitying Miss Strang^ways, and 
to offering her those attentions, in her calls on Lady 
JLuxmore, or in their walks, which would prevent, 
it least, her feeling neglected. 

The next morning, in Her visit to Lady Elma^ 
Without betraying any thing Which Miss Strange- 
Ways had confided to her, she mentioned her, as in 
In her opinion uriplfeasantly situated, in a boardings- 
liousb. * You miist be cautious,' replied Lady 
Elma, * in ybur noticfe of that little dashing wo- 
inan : Mrs* Mammon has tbld me this trouble shef 
lias had with her at Bognor. She went to a ball by 
herself, with sckrcely half a yard of clothes on, and 
(lanced with a man who had a mistress in the place; 
; aiid she cut a beautiful new walking-dress into a 
lantastic form, to imitate a divorced woman, who 
tame down with tiie nlah she had married, to ii£;ure 
at Bognor, and indult the decent people who resort 

In her walk home, which the occupation of h6t 

mind made more slow-paced thatl usual^ <3er'-- 

trude bad time to giVe tvay to the extreme vexa*- 

. mon tliese cbntfadicbry reports prbducbd* Ski^ 
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waS| like all the inexperieiK^d on the stage of tbQ 
world, completely embarrassed. * How can J 
learR, or whom can I trust,' she asked, ' if the se- 
cond report I hear of every thing is thus inconsist^ 
^t with the fir^ ? I cjan never be safe in pitying 
or ^assisting a su^fei^r, if I tnust, expect to hear that 
they deserve, aeither pity nor assistance^ I shall he 
perpetually doing injustice, under the idea and 
CCHiceit of doing kindness. Had I folio w($d thft 
dictate of niy own . feeling, I should have almost 
hated Mrs. Mamnioa's conduct; and now, perhaps^ 
«he ought to be regarded as. a sufferer by the fpily 
of: Ifec companion. Which of them oug^t I to take 
piartwith? I know npt: on the whole, I think 
' Miss Strangeways most in fault, because $he l]m 
departed from that circumspectipn of conduct that 
becomes a woman, and she may have embanrasae^ 
ber friend. But nothing, if it be true, can excu$Q 
Mrs, Mammon's insincefity to her; nor can I for** 
giv)s her leaving her at the table* How can I 
jiiidge between them? — 3nt stay, what , occusion 
tw^ve.Ito judge?— What right have I to judge ?-^ 
Wh^t licence, have I to judge ?r-0 ! ' liow wise I 
bow safe 1 how k;ui^ is that precept which tells u9 
we are w^ to judge !— It says, ' Do not hurt yowr- 
splf by attempting that wJ^ich you pan never accom- 
p^sh/ But (if I am to get through the world ipafeiy, 
I i^ust have . prudence, and a little knoH'ledge to 
save iiQyself 4rpm the bUune of supine imposition. 
O ! what would I not ^ye that dear Portargis had 
iqqre ^xp^rieoce tl^an myself !--^I love him, I hope, 
sincerely. I wish he were my brother ; but wq 

shall ' 
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shall certainly be ruined together : his good-nature 
will lay him open to every one ; he is precipitate ; 
and I shall have no power to assist him in distin- 
guishing between what is proper and improper. If 
Lord Luxmore goes abroad, what shall I do ?— I 
am afraid Lady Luxmore will be too angry to as*- 
sist us. I know nothing we can do but keep at Lux* 
more, and then I shall be near Mr. Sydenham and 
Mrs. Bi'ett ; but if Portargis is in the army, this 
will not be possible. I almost hope now, he will 
give it up ; yet to wish tiiis, is wrong. . O dear ! 
how strange it is that I see and feel all this, when 
I ought to be so thankful and so happy ! Perhaps 
I can rely on Lady £lma : if Portargis were but a 
few years older !^ — or if he had but the steadiness of 
*———!' She hastened her steps at this moment, 
and met the earl and his son coming out of the 
house for their airing in the open carriage. Lord 
Luxmore was cool and dejected 1 his son would 
have preferred the companion at his hand; but 
fete had arranged their plans ; and Gertrude was 
fortunately called by the countess to assist in some 
of the petitesses of her toilette for the evening, to 
the exclusion of her unavailing anxiety. 

Let us now amuse ourselves, while poor Gatty 
is tacking on trimmings, and sewing in pearls, for 
Mrs. Lawless's rout at next door, with improving 
our acquaintance with Mrs. Mammon, who, not 
from any great importance in our histoi'y, but as 
^ matter of fact,' deserves the attention of all those 
who, like qur Gertrude, w^ subsiding into opi^ 
nions, 

Mrit 
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Mrs. Mammon's exterior matters not: it was 
very niuch of the description of other persons : 
her manners were the most insinuating that can 
consist with a temper, of which all the good was 
factitious; but she could bear no thwarting: the 
least opposition brought her real character into 
her countenance; and had she not, by experiment, 
discovered that the world is no more inclined to be 
controled than she was, it would have appeared in 
more than her countenance ; but with this know- 
ledge of fact, she was so prudent as to adopt the 

* suaviter in modo* whenever the ^ fortiter in re' 
had for its stimulative, her own pleasure or advan- 
tage. Every one, therefore, was ' her dear' or 

* her good,' or * her excellent,' or * her clever/ 
or * her amiable,' or * her charming/ It was * my 
dear Lady' Mary ; * my good' Mrs. Sponge ; * my 
excellent' Sir Thomas 5 ^ my clever' Mrs. Trimwell ; 

* my amiable,' Miss Dovekin ; ^ my charming' Anne 
Spanglefoot : a mode of address that, nine times' 
in ten, made the hearers at least ape the character 
bestowed on them. To these testimonials of af- 
fection,, were added the charms of seeming confi- 
dence, and the sotto voce behind the fan, the glove, 
or the muff, that told the present friend she, and she 
alone, was trusted; and so far did this plan suc- 
ceed, that young persons, in particular, set Mrs. 
Mammon down, or rather up in tjheir opinion, for 
the most delightful woman in the world, because 
she was so very affable.' 

In one point, her politeness a little obstructed the 
pleasure of those within hearing of the conversation. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Maqimon wns so perfectly informed, on every 
subject, that not instantly to dismiss it, on her sig« 
niticant nods and winks, which were symptoms of 
previous acquaintance, would have been to hasard 
a repetition weansome to her ; and as &dre was no 
one bold enough to say ; ^ But /am ign(H*ant ;' an4 
s(Mnetimes the propounder of i^ new topic was too 
modest to address another bearer, those who would 
have been gratified by accounts of distant plaeea 
and manners, new dbcoveries in scieaca or im* 
prdvements in art, were starved, because Mrs. 
Mammon had had, as she professed, a previous 
meal of this untasted dish. This disposition to 
seem tq know all things^ included in itself the same 
Omniscience with regard to persons ; and as to 
know without intimaqy, would have been fruktess, 
and intimacy, without fondness, was impossible, 
every one she named, seemed her peculiar and bor 
som friend. She had h^ ' dear duchess,' her 
' dear Lady Anqe,' her ^ dear' of every rank ; and 
so familiar was the expression to her organs of 
speech, so readily did this adjective of kindness 
hang to her tongue, that she talked of ' the deat 
author of the Iliad,' and was within half a tsemir 
tone of saying ' my dear coacbm4n«' Appropria- 
tion viras another figure in her rhetoric- One must 
have supposed that the New river water was turned 
to the offices of her house, especially- and exdu* 
sively : the church and tbeparsonwere,byherniodea 
of appellation, converted into her chapel and cbap« 
lain : one step farther would have made the Thames 
and its bridges the decorations of her pleasure-; 

grounds, 
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^unds^ and the shops Qf Bond-street, her draii^^rs, 
and dressing-tables. * I have been tonday,' said 
she^ ^ to my favorite lounge, the Stafford gallery: 
upon ttiy word, it satisfies me ; though 1 wish my 
dear Pous^ins were in a better light Nay, even 
the roydil anniversaries could not escape. She al- 
ways want to 'berdearStJamesVonher Vfavorite 
bittb-Cby ;' and ^ My good king' was biie of her 
daily exftressions. 

The same conduct, with scarcely a shade of dif- 
ference, suited her superiors and her equals. To 
her inferiors, where nothing was to be gained, and 
^here she was not aimid of their revenge, she was 
It very different personage ; there, she had no dis^ 
guise; there/and there alone, she was honest; and 
certainly if eny^ class of persons respected her inte^ 
grity, it must h^ve been those who suffered from 
(he peevish ill-hnmor which she reserved for ser- 
vants, tradesmen, and clamorous mendioants* 

Of her birth, nothing was known but that it took 
place under the inihienee of sonie very fortunate 
planet; and it had occurred so long before, that 
few remembered to have heard of it As she never 
spoke of it, we may infer that it was not illustrious. 
In the discharge of relative duties, she had not 
been deficient ; but her attentions were cc^iducted 
with a sort ofmamgemefit^ that left little to be said 
aboiit their merits. In marrying, she had first su& 
fered herself, at a very early period of life, to be 
transferred to a man co-eval with her grandfather, 
for the sake of an increase of indulgences ; and 
trheo-she chose ttilerwatds for herself, slie bad the 

good 
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good fortune to find a m«i precisely her counter^ 
part. Their very marriage-articles declaied their 
coDsentaneous qualities; for their pecuniary con^ 
cerns were arranged with a fractional accuracy and 
a legal dexterity, that made it impossible for either 
to gain or lose by the bargain. In educating a 
numerous family of children, one department only 
had ahe taken on herself; and this was ^ the science 
erf* the world/ in which she had made them such 
proficients, that, like the scholars of antiquity, they 
could fence with their teacher, and not despair of 
applause or of victory. 

If it be asked to what purposes could a female 
use the astuteness, and the attention to self-ioterest, 
which Mrs. Mammon possessed, be it known that, 
having a moderate jointure, she contrived to live by 
her wits, betler than others, of double her we^dth, by 
their pujpsesb She had a. good house, well-furnish- 
ed, and all the appointments of a gentlewoman. 
She kept her servants on board-wages, dmed out as 
often as possible, and pleaded the tyranny of her 
household, who, by chusing to provide for them* 
selves, deprived her of the * pleasure of asking a 
fnend to dine.' She could make a couple of chair- 
men gp as far as a pair of horses^ and a pair of 
horses, not her raw, do, in one day, the work of 
three days. She did every thing by contract that 
could be contracted for, and all on the lowest 
terms, consequently her axle-tree often broke on 
the road, or the departure of a wheel occasionally 
sfMlt her on the pavement She admired the han*» 
diwwks of -yoQi^ femalesi in a way that made many 

simpletons 
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simpletons offer her their labors, which she would 
requite by something of iTTzpwf erf value, dragged out 
of the hoards of her youth, or the gleanings of a le- 
gacy ; and where papas and mammas kept car- 
riages and went journies or frequented sights, Mrs. 
Mammon was particularly fond of their * clever' 
sons, or thei^ * amiable' daughters. Wishing to 
be admitted into a party for races or reviews, she 
would overcome the resolution of any of her ac- 
quaintance not to enter into the amusement ; and 
if they were not as firm as herself, she ac- 
complished their going and carrying her. Tasting. 
an agreeable wine at any one's house, she would 
ask the owner of it to let her ^ have a few bottles 
of it,* and there were persons who did not know 
that such concessions could be refused to * a woman 
of her connections/ But once repulsed, as she 
merited, she- would spare no expression of her re- 
sentment: — but once given to understand that she 
was seen through, she had not another trump to 
lead ; she would then take, with the most perfect 
Christian patience, an honest objection to what she 
said, implying that it wanted foundation, in truth; 
and she soon found it was fencing with a left-hand- 
ed person, to attempt a communication of ideas 
with * that extraordinary young woman, Miss Au- 
brey.' 

In truth, she puzzled poor Gertrude, and con- 
sequently did not gain on her good opinion : we 
love nothing we cannot comprehend : but in Lady 
Luxmore, she found all that such friendship can 
bestow on such friends ; and too liberal to keep for 
ber own consumption all the delights of this new 

intimacy^ 
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intimacy, she introduced to the countess as many. 
as she could draw witii her, of her train of flat*, 
terers and imitators : an accession of connexion so, 
valuable and so relished, that Lady Luxmcra'a. 
drawing-room became the fashion ; and another 
dozen of chairs were hired for their accommoda* 
tion, while the earl, now satiated >w.ith nonsense, 
and every day less disposed to relish it, shrunk 
from the coteries, and tried to wear away the 
time for which the house was taken, in a separate, 
room and sepaiate amusement. 

Of these ' friendly ladies,' and ^ vastly agreea,? 
ble chatty women,' one was the honorable Mrs, 
Eglantine Tamis, a spinster, qot more than seventy 
years of age, of independent fortune and an. old fa* 
mily; and. who, professing a taste simUiar to Misi^ 
Aubrey's, seemed disposed to traasfer a puut of 
her regard from the countess to her dependent 

Mrs. Eglantine Tamis had received the comraoii 
' best education,' of the days of her youth ; she 
had ^ read Clarissa,' and ^ learnt flourishing/ 
Wicked Mr. Sylvanus Reynardson, indeed, con-^ 
tended that her gait must have been acquired un-*. 
der one of the anserine tribe. Of painting, she 
knew enough to be confident that her great aunt 
learnt it, either of Apelles or Sir Godfrey Kneller^. 
she could not, indeed, justly say which ; but she was 
sure it was one. * You do not mean Sir Peter 
Lely,' said Mr. Reynardson, in a tone that asked 
for * Yes, but I do.' ^ No, no,' said Jdrs. Eg- 
lantine, ' Apelles or Sir Godfrey Kneller.' Of 
music, she had heard almost from the time of Pe*? 
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pusch and his Margarita; and she could remember 
the days when she could play Handel's ^Water-mu- 
sic' on the spinnet, and had sung * Fairest isle' to 
one of the royal family ; but reading, reading ! was 
now her delight, and when her tongue was not em- 
ployed on the annals of queen Caroline's court, of 
which her mother had bteeix the helle, or on decry- 
ing all modern customs and fashions, it descanted at 
latge, for it was all matter of general recollQction, 
on the book that happened to be under her perusal. 
— ' My dear young miss,' said she one day when she 
had poked poor Gertrude into a corner for a little 
confab^ as she termed it, — * you are very clever, 
I perceive ; and to tell you the truth, I think we 
want clever people who will let us have a little of, 
their cleverness. I don't at all wish to be learned, 
or to seem so ; I think it very unbecoming in a 
woman, especially in a female ; but yet there are 
some things that one likes to know. Now can you 
tsell me, is Sicily a town?' 

Start not, good reader : do not preisume to cry out 
* too bad; improbable, impossible,' for the matter 
is fact, and only a very little qualified: — ^it loses in 
the qualification. — And it is not many hours since 
we heard a lady, equally related to Mi's. Mammoa 
and Mrs. Tamis, assert with every assurance short 
of perjury, that her daughter stopt at Ely^ in her 
way fix)m Berkeley-square to Falmouth. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 



A gnai ml in morals. A prmdait hcerm FoiMonabU atten-*' 
turns, Commimicaiiim wiihaui cot^idemee. A woman of vi» 
taeit^. An.apponUcd monitress. A grave solUoqwf. Whi»» 
pered slander. A paitiful idea, A vain attempt, A raffle. 

Acquainted as we fancy ourselves whh the 
world, we are often compelled to own the deficiency 
of our information ; but the love of knowledge^ and 
the jimpulse which we feel to search after truth, 
make us most humbly and thankfully receive the 
lessons, sometimes not of the pleasantest descrip- 
tion, bestowed on us. When we have lamented, 
in places of public retreat from London, where 
&e fashion has indeed declined, the uniform evening 
occupation of playing cards, as paralysing the ef- 
forts of a rising generation, we have been answer- 
ed tliat, ^ven admitting it an imperfect system af 
rational amusement, it has its advantages, as it pre- 
vents, we will not say, in common phrase, scandal; 
but the discussion of the affairs of others. The 
German writer, Zimmermann, has, by an odd sort 
of deduction, made it clear that this prying curi- 
osity in ourselves, and this disposition to communi- 
cate to others, arise from a social anxiety which, 
as he treats it, appears not only excusable but al- 
most laudable. We cannot think with him ; nor, 
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on the other hand, can ourown experience convince 
us that a passion for a frivolous amusement is any 
security against the evil of which he makes so light* 
On the contrary, we are satisfied, that in changing 
43oil, we change not ourselves, and thatif we goto 
Bath, Brighton, Weymouth, Tunbridge, or any 
Other, still more crowded place; with a'hsLbit of 
discussing our fellow- creatures^ neither cards nor 
dissipation of any kind,, will make us virtuous in 
forbearance* ^ 

. We would most willingly give up every praise, 
every encouragement that can be bestowed on our 
present labors ; we would ourselves distribute our 
leaves for the wrapping of cheese, and the defence 
of penny-pies, could we effect, any otherwise than 
by censute^ the great, the' important, the conscien- 
tious purpose of frowning into shame this intoler- 
able, this increasing, this disgraceful vice of ex- 
posing the • failings of our fellow-creatures with- 
out necessity. What is disclosed in resentment; 
may plead some, though a wretched, excuse: what. 
is merited by moral turpitude, it is not always fit 
to withhold from the observation of the'inexperi- 
cnccd ; but it is for the good, if not for the inno- 
cent, that we plead ; it is strange to say, it is to the 
good that we address ourselves. 

What we would abolish does not amount to de- 
traction ; of that we speak on another occasion : — 
it is the presuming to report on imperfect evi- 
dence: it is the daring to judge, after we have 
heard the command, Judge not, — against which 
we remonstrate. Were the fault that offends us, 
confined to any rank, We could quote those which 

^ are 



1 
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are free from it ; but whether the matter of dis^ 
ct^sion he the oeconomy of poor little Scammony 
the apotliecary's family, or the training of Mar- 
quis Altitude's young lords and ladies, the prac*^ 
tioe is the same ; and Mrs. Scammony and Mar- 
chioness Altitude requite it in kind. Nor is it a 
vicious fMTOpensity c<^iined to years or any parti- 
cular standing : our young friends well-horn, well- 
educated, well-gifted, are, in many instances, taint- 
ed with it, and a governess walks vii&i elegant 
girls, while their eyes make an inventory of our 
equipments, to carry home to Mama, and out 
again to their acquaintance ^br discusmn ; and in 
process of time, we bear news of ourselves, on 
points whiqh we should have thought beneath the 
notice of liberal mbds. We have been entertained, 
in some of the best neighborhoods of the metro- 
polis, with a commentary on the clothes worn by 
a bride during the first month of her appearance ; 
and perhaps some feeling of self concern sharpens 
the acuteness of the lovely Lady Bellanges, when 
they are so well informed on the engagements and 
views of every officer in the six-hundred and forty-' 
second: curiosity must precede information. Our 
discumng party first listen and enquire, then guess, 
decide, and report ; and should a novice come in 
the way of these comman informers, we must laugh 
or be angry. Who gives balls ; how tiiose balls 
were given ; the means for giving those balls ; and 
the views that prompt those balls, are radii of one 
point that illuminate the intellect of speaker and 
bearer J and Mrs. Filter, when she has been elo- 
quent 
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•^ijent for half an b^ur, tbitiks the silence bi her 
' hearer the tribute due to the knowledge she has 
imparted. * Lady Eggshell/ said the good lady to 
us, crossing our path in a crouded room ; * will 
give no more balls now ; the plot is hatched ; the 
last of her daughters is macrried off: no more balls 
nowi' . , 

We give this, oilly as one in ten-thousiand in* 
stances ; but here allow us to ask i what right has 
Mrs. Filter or Mrs. Any-one to judge what is the 
view of anotlier in following the custom of the 
world r Lady Eggshell might have her views ; or 

• she might be teazed into indulging her daughters j 
or she might think it right to return civilities re- 

• ceived ; or she might not know what to do with 
' a vacant evening ; but evert were Mrs. Filter in- 
cluded in the invitations, she cannot tell the motive 
on which they are given ; and when she details all 
'this trumpery of her own conceivings let her recol- 
lect tlij^t she is exposing herself to the ridicule of 
Lady Eggsheirs friends, to her own shame ) and 
if she tells it to one newly associated in the party^ 
she gives an impression tiiat perhaps it is as.diffi^ 

• cult to overcome, as to forget the hand from which 
it was received. — ^To the whole family of Filter, to 

^ all their alliances and connections, we beg to offer 
-an humble request, that they would cease from in-« 

sidious flatteries, abstain from prying and forming 
'Gbndusions, and remeuiber that Judg£ ^ot is a 

command of as«much force^ and the breach of il 
'as cognisable by Divine Justice, fisThou shaltnof 

itedl. — Let us hear no more of incopies and ex^ 
'" "Yoii* uii A a penditured 
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penditw$0 in tb^ peei^' 9f 'ftrtetioa^ tnd HTsngB- 
mentfl, among commgocra, nQr even of //^(^ thm*ght^ 
j)f the PriaceMfs, however gratifying the ieve4^tiQn 
may be, to %\\ who Iqvp tp bes^r o( good affis^ti^Ds 
and p^ d^edb. It i^ ^^kr, aod a<>t inore dis- 
guiAmgf to be tpld ^ Uy^ progr^^s m^ m^^ pf ^ 

disease, if, unfortunately, m e cannot discus»the i^^- 
tits of ' |^{«atiWQP' and ' W^ll^ce/ and bi^ve uf^u^ec- 
dotet of privfttQ goodness, to i;]^ring forward for the 
AWUfliem^njt of $ frif#d. 

It w^ G^r-trud^'s lot ^l« ays to heari^aycb of th^t 
idispyadion «.'$ h^ff reprpbate^ SMfid which we c^^ 
sMrcely Hsfea to ^nniO^pntly ; E^iyd^ ^t Brighton, thp 
•aouroe did wt sQ^m to b^ve fcij^d- OWigf d ^pnj^- 
times to r^ply, fM^d ti^iupit^ ^t otbers^ to laugbt isb^ 
4git qncomtortai^le in ^ r^trogp^^t ^f ^J^ bo^r 
jpmt in \H% f^hkh pA'ofest to hsi >v?lihieg ware tbw 
idle, am) b^i^ |fi be p^rs^^ tb^t tfeay ar? jnQ^t 
fortunate wbo sep lb* l^^st. of th^ world ; tbftt wbkb 
eiciit^ by tJIsi^ ^a-side, puz;5l€d ber at ^ver y sf^p ; 
iund r^re v«rf r^ tHo#« ^ece^^i^os of inti«mcy wbjeh 
•foraii^d ^3fiJeptiwf; spQie, bowi^v^, tb^fc wijr^; 
•Md to. t^efi^ ^ ^e}); d^^y gf^tefMl 

. Tfeq vw want's t'^ndiict tewwrds h^.bud b^cQ^ifi 

prpiufigly fvb^t j?b§. wqJrt hay? wished f b<B V»§. «w?h. 
'iB6gpge4 «Pd A^'^ qtiPJ^d. i? * w^y ^b€ Gp«W PiJ* 
•disifipf^oyf^ ^ tb^ y«oi*tbful ^bad^w of. l4^y IHmfi 

de fime,:. H^ w^§ #pWjewb*^t v^5b of tbfi <|ifttip«-- 

^ion ; wd;C^trud(? r^^ardipg b^ j|dy.ft»t*g^ ^ 

: b^ QWn cfts^^ pi^ii^d bw pride i^ iret^iwog bM #i- 
toatloa ; fe^t.b^ §tiil ri^turn^d |o tb^ objwt <^ W* 
4Uiote Merkm m^^hsmA wM pjc^yr^^ mad i;r««r 

liU)rtt 



more and more anKiou» &t the time wfaec) they 
should escape firom Brightun, though at pnesfint 
he knew not what was to succeed it, as Qertrndt 
would Mfkr na arrangement, and the earl noni 
tiever mentioned the 6«faiject of his soa's vietwa, ex<» 
cepit as connected with the army. The Only wdsh 
PorDaigis dared utter to her^ was for a garden, and 
the absence of his mother, that he might be idlowf 
ed to walk with ^dearOatty' unobserved; and be 
talked with enthi^iiasm of ^ those happy days' whid^ 
wer^ tx> set him down for life, the most envied of 
XIEioirtalsi^ The felicity of comiag of age, now withf 
in a few weeks of bis grasp, seemed lost in ttut 
ideas that occupied him. 

With his friend Re^nardson, whom Gertrade re^ 
eonmiended still nx)re to his ftiTor !% expressing 
her obligation to him^ he liv^ed in intimacy, but 
without confidence ; for his lordship, on almost tbt 
verge of matrimony and of majority^ seemed fae^ 
ginning to think before he acted or spoke; and hil 
increasing sedatenesi^ so fwr from being uisbei* 
coming, gave, if the judgment of the young ladiee 
was to be trusted, ' a most delightful interesting 
character' to him : he rode, he walked,! he sailed 
with all the beautiee of the place^ wifthoot exciting 
the jeahMisy of Gertrude, wlio waa entirely omit* 
tad ; and aot even recalling to her rscoUee^on the 
lovely line^ 

* ! fr;ee for ^vier Uc hi? eypt 

* Whose hefirt to me is always ttiue* 

DoB^estfcated i^4th the De MituleMsf and tii^ 

A a S good 
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good passive motlier, Lady Waveney, by conse* 
quence admitted to tthe familiarity of Sir Philip 
Lorimer, who seenE^d to make the countess's 
house his hotel, while suffering himself to be distin-* 
guished by Lady Paula, he was of all their parties : 
in these ^ the jumble of atoms' made it often hisiate 
to driveLadyCaroline; and he composed little poetic 
tiifles, which Gertrude corrected, and he sent them 
to various young ladies^ in. return for those odd 
presents which, somehow or other, — how, it is difr 
iicult to ascertain, — our females of high fashion 
think it decorous to make to fashionable young 
snen« 

Gertrude was sometimes surprised ; but she ne- 
ver conmiented : it was sufficient for her, that 
Portargis liall taken up the whim of calling her 
.* myjittle wise, sister Gatty.' She was quite satis- 
fied : and the earl seemed to relish the fancy ; 
tiiough he did not follow it up. by saying, ' my 
little good daughter Gatty,' . She .was now with 
him, rarely,: '.Gertrude;' almost uniformly 'Miss 
Aubrey/ 

. But Miss Aubrey danced in. a net; and — poor 
silly girl !:— fancied herself inl^isible. She did not 
;know that Mr* JReynardson wjeis still persuaded of 
his friend the viscount's, attachment, that Lady 
JBlmawas not; perfectly satisfied that, she had se* 
cured his best assiduities, that Lady Caroline de 
Hautefort had made her election, that Lady Paula, 
to gain l^er sister's concurrence in her views on Sir 
Philip, had promised every assistance, that Mrs. 
Mammon^ijierely for the love of matcii-making, wais 

trying 
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trying to talk up somiething like a supposed atfechr 
merit between Portargis and Lady Caroline, or tlmt^ 
with the exceptiow of Lady Elma, who partioipa- 
ted with no one in her conquests, there was a ger 
neral communication between the :persoBS we have 
mentioned. 

None of this. escaped Lady Elmas sagacity; 
nor was she reserved in denying every basertion 
respecting her friend Miss Aubrey, with whose 
most retired thoughts she boasted herself intrusteci, 
or in setting forth, by a sort of iniiendo, the hope;- 
iessness of pi^etensions; where any one of the far 
mily of De Ruse had a daimy natural or p'eseriph 
tive, or acquired. But with this facility of com*- 
munieation there was, no tru$t: — ^not one of the 
party complimented the other by any reliance on 
tried, or imputed integrity;— each thought and 
acted &r him and herself; and Gertrude seemed 
the only person who had no interest in the discusr 
£ion. 

Not to be wanting, however, in cArcumspection, 
Lady Elma, in her interviews with her young fa^ 
vorlte, now and then, treated her with a surmise or a 
report, as if proving from day to dayt, the strength 
of a fortress she suspected under siege ; but Ger- 
trude always resorted to her own danger of dis- 
triission, and the loss of her daily bread; and it n 
must have been' a curiosity and an interest desti- 
tute of all common compassion, that had pursued 

the subject at such a risk. I 

•' . • • • • ■ . 

^niud now/ sfiid her ladys^ip^ oqe 0U)rnibg> in 
^ ' walking 
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talking with Gertrude, and when she had pushed 
Ihe topic quite as for as gpdd manners warranted^ 
^ do let roe speak to you about something nlore 

important thanal) this siliy chat; " I am, really^ 

Tery uneasy for that little siriipleton. Miss Stranger- 
ways. Mrs. Mammon is, indeed, using hef very 
cruelly ; she neglects her entirely, except in com- 
pany where she does not want her notice^ and 
leaves her to form lier own connections. I met her 
this morning, walking at sotne distance with a very 
•gay man. Do ^ve her a little §0od advice : she iviU 
listen to ycu ; and it is not a business / can inter* 
fere in : /should draw all the men about me. If 
^fou could walk with her before breakfast, it would 
be a great < comfort to her, and perhaps save her 
ivotn dome indiseretba that would make her ridi^ 
'^uk>ils ; it is then I am partidularly anxious for 
lier ; in the middle of the day^ every body's move* 
-ments are known/ 

The value of Gertrude's hour before breakfast^ 
was top great to allow of ber sacrificing it willingly, 
^Ven to this purpose^ as Portargis made a point of 
l)i^towing it on her Latin studies ;, but obliged as 
the was to Lady £liiia, and not darmg to name 
Lord Portargis as txt obstacle^ she bad no idfema* 
•tive to oppose to cbedienc^. She began to dis^ 
^like^ more tttao ever, the modes and habits of a 
place Which neieded such watchfulnessi, and Ted M 
^i9ch basendssaa; ^he eould not bat aak harseif what 
became of the mind when the itsovaks decu^ied iM 
much of its attention : / It is attempting to dance 
on ioe^' Iboogbt ^ * iBhons ftU grace aiialbe sa- 
crificed 
2 
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crificed to self-preservation* Hoxfevevj it is my 
d»[tyfdfiidftfailaw*^credture>iftheflidbeereniiiiagii- 
iMH-y. I mustiftry to clitog^ hiy poor Le:ti» liour. But 
what is it iri mf pow^r to do for Miss Strange Uays? 
tl a \voi:nan) by her own conifes^ioo^ not vltj/ 
young, cantiot conduct herself, what am I to do? 
She ought rather to be m;^ gnide. It remkds nie 
of the time when I leftrnt to dance, and was always 
set to practice with those who had no ear. I must 
coi^fovt my vanity with taking it for a compliifnent, 
to bd trusted/ 

On the importance of the trust to which she was 
then cailedy she (3ould perhaps judge, even more 
correctly than Lady Elma^ who certainly did not 
think too deeply, in tearing only that Miss Strange* 
*way$ woold nia^e lierself riiUculous. Thb littfe 
ii?eky being, who bed a vasit deal to attract, and 
^eareeiy any thtrngtoattucb, had^with a precipitancy 
oKadfaeBionv dung to Gertrude, becatese G'erlrade 
was the first prop she had found : the ccmtifvoaiyefe 
of her ikpc!ade»cey did b^r more criKiit thasn its^ 
^mDAencemeivt; for her kyve \rasi noii ontimed with 
fea^ Qerdrude was ctf a ciasrs to far' abote her, 
thKt she mi^thetre bemexcmted bad she ahmnned 
Alid. hated her ; but o^fo^ of some part of her sa- 
periorky, and secdng^ stilt more clearly, thatsfe 
had th^ least ^vestiidptiM of any yonng. wommi she 
&ad ev^ known^ stie not or»iy respected her ibr 
^v&al; abe could nx>t well aoderdtand, biit slie fek 
grateful for what came to iacr compfefaeDsion in the 
ferm d»f <oadeteemliiffg hindnKis. A glhanmeiriiig.of 
percefttiontew aad theatPteeedher mand^ that vio- 
toc and good sense were not the spontaneous produc- 
tions 
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lions of Brighton ; and being very fashionable, and 
at the same time, very peculiar in her fashions, 
»he prized Gertrude's friendship, not only for the 
worth, but the singularity of its character* 

Gertrude, it is true, was very ignorant of the 
practice of the world, as it stands; but she knew, 
with tolerable accuracy, what it ought to be ;. and 
aware of her disadvantages, she, without obstinacy, 
4:onceit, or pretension, ccHiforoied, in all things iur 
different, to what she saw the custom of others. 
She would have been much astonished had sh^ 
ever heard, as she might have done, that her man-* 
ners were accounted ' perfect,' that she was called 
' a very superior young woman,' and that whea 
Miss ^ewlove admired a walking-bonnet at Mrs; 
Gossamer's, tor having, as she said, ' more good 
sense' in it than any she had seen, the firtificer rer 
plied, that ' it was the exact pattern of Miss A^r 
brey's,' for sh^ bad * borrowed it of her woipan' fpr 
the purpose. 

It was as well that Gertrude should not know 
this. She was in no danger; for as the men prer 
sumed not to flatter her, the women neitbev^quizzed 
her, nor said distressing things to her feice. She 
-went on, very quietly, in the performance of her: da- 
ties, very attentive to the countess, whenever she 
was in a hiimor to be attended to, offering faer^er^ 
vices toithe earl, and, if possible, anticipating hia 
wishes : keepiug the family-accounts, and making 
the most of every moment she could steal, for her 
pwn pursuits, .by.the sacrifice of sleep and cutir 
4>Bity and sea-3ide habits. .On Sundays, as was 
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the fashiot), she went with the family to chapel, and"- 
thinking always, on that day peculiarly, of good 
Lady Mary Sydenham, she endeavored to keep it 
distinct from the rest of the week : her six days'! 
diligence made rest a grateful vicissitude ; and sho 
found that when she had been, all the week^ draw* 
ing on her faculties for their exertions, the calm of 
Sunday was medicine to her mind : and however 
the idea may have been despised as that of pres* 
byterian superstition, she could, on her own recol- 
lections and feelings, assert, that the week never 
passed so well as when the first day was welLspent^ 
*And why should it not be so?' she asked: our 
tempers, when we cease :to be children, depend^ in 
a considerable degree, on the discipline of our 
minds : Sunday is a day designed for calling our- 
selves to order ; and on the same principle, that 
Mrhatever has . been re-adjusted looks to more ad- 
vantage, whatever we have, attempted, to^correct 
must be somewhat ' better for the attempt : we are 
pleased wit|i our intentions, even if they have Small 
effects, and encouraged by our endeavors, if ever 
so little perceptible : our self-satisfaction which, if 
duly controled, is innocent and useful, communi- 
"Cates itself to our spirits:, we feel braced to new 
exertion ; and under this influence, can certainly 
do more than when dejected by conscious negli- 
gence, and distracted by not knowing whereabouts 
-we are on the ocean of existence.' 

* These intervals of leisure,' said she, when sit- 
ting alone, and looking on the placid expanse he^ 
fore her — these intervals : — O ! how long shall I 

preserve 
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Iturcsetve thttn P-^^In my n6W situation, I ^hitU Ae^ 
^oine tmc, jierhaps^ to iremtdtl me ^bet it is Stiii'« 
day. I jliiy forgot tliat I waut protection and tor*- 
t^don^ wb^i r cease to be iiidig^nl and depem 
dent. I may fBtgert that I must die» because I 
feei it pleasant t6 Hve, stud that I ani ad account-^ 
ilbin cr^ature^ heeause othera ^erve and flatter mt» 
I mint^ therefore) make it an obstifialie rule to kee(> 
Sunday at clear as I can^ for ndy miild's .holiday. I 
vfih resei ve^ if possible, in each day of my life 4 
q^tmrtei' of an hour, when I can shut myself mt6. 
stnne little snug rOotn alod^, and pause : it is very 
neocs^ry for thoso wh^ wish not to have kHtg tic^ 
coMnIs to settle^ I fesir Portargis wiU take M>Qie 
trainkig to get into good hatnts ; bnt I do not de«- 
gpair^ if I can r^st satisfied in using gentle meansk 
It is tbl3 business of a.ilt)mani to inflosnce to wbat 
}S ^ood^ not t^i compel to quit wblit is: not so% I 
may gaio' the victory ; but I must dot fight for iU 
How hard ! bo\ix very bard, tbat I must set out 'm 
]ife> tacoifrect^ \there I might ba\*e hoped for cor^ 
rectidn I' 

. She bad told Lord Lnxmor^ irhat had .p$3sed 
fis«f»Gting Miss Strangewaya ; and he cimcuilred 
in Lady Ehna's idta. Ue thout^ this gnkty wo^ 
maa needed contTDl^ but doubted whetlier the task 
ougift to imve deYohred on Gertrude^ though be 
itas coiwinced^ he sfllid> no <j»rle conid b6 so fit, and 
he ap[)roved particuiarltf the plaa of tbeiif walk- 
ing togeitiier before breakfaist. She did not ask his 
lordship ' Why r'-*^sbe thfmght she kaew-**-sbe ima^ 
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gined she bad heard it from Lady Ekna. No^ G^V'* 
trude, oa 

It was not difficult to increase her intitnacy wit^ 
one who always looked on the being joined by 
Miss Aubrey, as a favor. The morning^walks be** 
gan ; but Gertrude in a very few days, saw with 
great concern, Miss Strang^ways perpetually guilty 
of some imprudence which served Mrs» Mam* 
mon to detail, but which she never offered to cor- 
rect. Notwithstanding all her approbation of 
Gertrude's deportment and opinions, and her ac*- 
quiescence in all her sentiments, while they wer<( 
together, ^ there was cause to fear that the moment 
of their separation was that of welcome liberty to 
Miss Strangewaysi and that to dress and. exhibit 
fer admiration, to prattde with the military, and to 
go to those extremes of innocence which contine on 
the borders of guilt, were her amusements. She 
danced round a fire ; she was delighted with the 
Uaze and the effect on her trappings, perhaps un« 
conscious that she miglit be scorched, but certain* 
ly not ^afe from danger ; and Gertrude had just 
settled herself in the post assigned her, when she 
heard it hinted that Miss Strange ways was pot be^ 
lieved to be a respectable woman* 

It was Mrs. Eglantine Tamis who, in great kiadr 
Desfi^ whispered this to Gertrude, and advised her 
not to be seen too much with her. Thougj^ uninr 
fluenced herself by a surmise to which she gave 
not an atom of belief^ Gertrude felt most painfully 
for the predicament in which it placed her ; and 
fgfiesQvf^ yff» it W herj to renouoco the yoietegt 

hour 
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hour the day afforded her, and ^ith it a pursuit oa 
which none but those like herself, could know how 
ardently she had set her affections, to involve her- 
self with the foUv of a stranger: for the viscount 
either had no other hour to bestow, or he was be- 
ginning to be weary of his employment When 
she spoke to him on the subject, he replied, with 
expressions of civil regret, and hopes of more fa- 
vorable opportunities: he wondered Lady Elrna 
should have proposed this plan, as he was sure she 
knew how that time of the day was occupied, Ger- 
trude accepted his apologies, and promised to wait 
his leisure, or to endeavor at her own emancipation: 
* If I could get rid of this horrible walking,' said 
«he, meeting him as she was setting out : * will you 
go on then?' — *0 ! certainly, certainly, if you wish 
it — dnd think it worth while.' 
' Gertrude looked at him : she paused : an Idea — 
a very painful one, came into her mind : she dared 
not bfier it a moment's hospitality. ^ Thy will be 
done,' said she, when she had passed him, and pul- 
ling the door after her by the knocker, saw only the 
Heaven of her hopes, and the abyss that seemed 
ready to receive them. * Courage, fool,' she said 
to herself; * the greatest events of this life- are but 
those ships in the distance; in sight now, out of 
sight a few hours hence ; but that remains which I 
must iseek, -that is obvious to me which I must 
shun : the sparrows are protected/ - 

• Good morning, dearest Miss Aubrey,' said 
*Miss^ Strangeways, coming to meet her« 

Gertrude's mind was inistantly recalled to this 
•^ present 
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present duty. She had decided, while prejiaring 
to come out, that the least relaxation of her atten- 
iiou to Miss Strangeways, would be equivalent to 
traducing her as she had heard her traduced, and 
that to communicate what she had heard, and which 
she had begged Mrs. Tamis not to broach any 
wider, till she could ascertain the fact, would be to 
give the death-blow to the reputation she wished 
to save. But for this necessary caution, she would 
have waited a few hours to consult Lady Elma. 
There were but two paths, she saw, for the libelled 
lady; the one was to quit the place, the other 
was to prevail on her father and mother to join her; 
and to put her in the way to do the one or the 
other, it was necessary to tell her explicitly what 
she had heard* When. she had hinted to Mrs. Ta- 
mis this plan of proceeding, it had, * of course,.' 
shocked her excessively : she thought it ^ the most 
uncommon, the most violent way of proceeding in 
the world ;' — * such a thing was never //errf of, as 
telling a person what had been said against tliem ;' 
imd, ^ far be it from her, to take upon her to say 
it was true ;' she * only gave it as she received it.' 
* God knew, she was the farthest removed in the 
world from a gossip:' — * she thought Miss Strange^ 
ways an exceeding pretty amenable kind of woman, 
very well for her station in lite : she doubted, in- 
deed, whether she was a woman of birth ; bub thajt 
was not her fault, poor thing! — but she hoped 
Miss Aubrey would not do so extraordinary a 
thing, as to go and tell her what she had said.' 
'• * Certaigly not^ .madam,' replied Gertrude, * J 
^ ' should 
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fhoul<} OQt presume to use your name ; but I atq 
sur^sed to bear it k extroordinaiy to warn a per* 
foiiy when they are accused of that of which it is 
not certain they are guilty. I should think it is the 
only way by which we can have an opportunity of 
proving our innocence/ 

^ O ! fiir from it, my dear : it only makes the 
matter worse : the best way is to let the thing dis 
away of itself/ 

^ But htm can it die> if it is incessantly re« 
ported?" 

^ O i it must take its chance for that : people 
will, you kniow, speak: there is no stopping tongues/ 

' I am very ignorant on the subject; but I can 
hardly give up my idea that jt is the fairest way to 
tell a person, when they are accused and we do 
oot believe they merit it/ 

* Well ! you must take your ovm way : you are 
▼ery clever, you know; and doctors differ: but 
my plan is always, ^ Do to others as you'd be done 
by ;' and pe^ce and quietness/ 

Argument, 9ueh as this, Iiad not moved Gtf* 
trude. She felt it impossible for her to stfuid up 
the champion of an imprudent woman ; but she 
:iaw, very pkinly, that she couW put it in her power 
io clear herself; and she meant, by very gentle de- 
^es, to lead to it in this morning's walk. But 
the morning was inviting ; and every time she be^ 
-gap to sp^ak, some one or other joined them. Miss 
Strangeways, as soon as they were alone, by new 
complaints of Mrs. Mammon s negleet, led to the 
subject, and declaring herself desper«tei Gertrude 

askedt 



^tk^A bcjr if «lw woiilfJ pot loe i»appwif ^t hpwe. 
To this ihe replied, ^iih tba Uw ptuaucaptf rustic 
i«cQf)pi^te«cy o^^it frivdQp« wwan, spying,, ' it na? 
fH)t fuitfi lio s^ripus 93 Jl^At, m^i if it did apt ^qw 
vprsp, ^h^.fnu^t try to b^ritr' 

* A »^M^ ks^OQ fpf we,' t^Qug^it poor CJertrude. 
^ JtijBt EQw, fiiw wasDQis^r^W^ beyond endurance; 

and now k fc »ot ^uito wserip^ji^. What ^m I tp 
VXid<pr^t%nd ?— Sb^ ca^wwt take. ^ hmt:— X niust 
§pQak oufc. . Perbftp^, if I hiad ^d th^ tjiipg W83 
trifling, she would have thought it inaptU't^t 

J wi afvaid.yoM will fiod ypuj>§elf ea)tfar;:f>s§Qd*' 

' Embarrassed? bow!— 01 1 know wbat ym 
xmmh I $ql4 ypv, I rqiwiemb^jr, that Mr^. Trhx)- 
well h^d ^ked me fi?r th^ money for mj drc§si^^ tp 
mak^ up a pHyqfiept : it w^s, iwde^d, a mgn^voy^ 
impertinent thing of her: but I hi^ve oqly tP sewJ 
my bills to niy father : he is very liberal.' 

* The embarrassment I mean, is of a very differ- 
ent kind. I understood you expected Mr. and 
Mrs. Strangeways ; and I fear if they do not come 
soon, you will find yourself uncomfortable.' 

* Why, my dear child, how, in the name\of pa- 
tience, is that to embarrass me? If they cannot 
come, they cannot ; and what's that to mc ? — they 
must do as they like, poor old souls! but they 
could not make Mrs. Mammon more civil.' 

* True ; but they would lessen the importance 
of her being so.' 

After all, I believe it's only that I am very silly, 
ftnd make myself uneasy for nothing, .fiid I see 
Captain Trenchwell coming, on the oth^ side the 

way^ 
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way. I think it's he ; but I'm so short-sifted j 
and I havn't my glass. I must go up to hiin, to 
ask bim about the raffle : it's a beautiful gold chain; 
and I know half a dozen more that I want to get 
into it, to see if they are bears enough to keep it, if 
they win it. Will you join us?— only half a guir 
nea each, and twenty names !— good morning ; just 
for tliis once ; we shaill meet again soon.' 

* A good chance,* said Gertrude, I should 
stand » I thank you, I never raffle ; it would in no 

■way suit me.' 

The last six words Miss Strangeways certainly 
did not hear : she was on the other side of the road 
before they were uttered, and Gertrude saw her, 
with a hand in each of the captain's, looking up 
in his face, in Ae way best calculated t<ktry the ef- 
fects of her eyes. 
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CHAPTER tXIV* 

A deUc4te husinessh *rhe idle cdpfain* Tks advisers, A 
right decision. Questions and answers. A busy^bad^k 
Matcb*mafcin§. Warring love. Viaious connections reconu 
mended^ A quotation. The vigilant cpquette. 

In a very difFerent attitude, and with very different 
feelings, with downcast eyeSj her arms hanging per- 
pendicularly, and unconsciously measuring her 
fcteps, Gertrude returned to the Marine Parade, and 
was entering the house, when she met Lord Lux- 
more coming out,. alone and on foot: it was his first 
attempt at walking without support ; and she could 
fiot reftiee) when he asked her to take a few turn? 
before the door with him. 

She felt it out of her power to amuse ham : she 
could only express her pleasure at seeing him walk 
a^in, and observe on the fineness of the morninor: 
her mind was filled with the folly of Miss Strange- 
ways; and feeling that she had been most unfortu- 
nately interrupted in her intentions, she meditate^ 
on the possibility of obtaining an interview with 
her in the course of the forenoon. 

* You are not in spirits, my fair friend,* said the 
«arl. ^ Lhope yoi^ are not ill ; you have walked 
too far; you look jaded. Upon my honor, Ger- 
trude, you do too much. What? have you been 
%'alking with that little painted gig?'— I do not 

*voL. III. B b think 
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think she is a proper companion for you to be seen 
with : she can, indeed, do you no harm, and you 
may do her a great deal of good; but you must not 
expect wonders: I am afraid she b not worth 
much. Lady Luxmore begins to think her not very 
correct ; and Mrs. Mammon will be desperate in a 
day or two, if her family do not take her off her 
hands.' 

This was a fair opening to a convei;sation which 
Gertrude could not wish to shun. She represented 
to the earl what appeared to her the arguments 
in favor of Miss Strangeways; and, admitting 
much, she exculpated her from more than her 
share of blame: she moreover stated the frank 
means she meant to pursue. 

His lordship thought these little less extraordi* 
nary than they had appeared to Mrs. Tamis ; but 
not being very well able to specify his objections^ 
bis respectful prepossession in favor of the projec- 
tor, made him give credit to the project He there- 
fore did not oppose her wish to see Miss Strange- 
ways alone; and he allowed her to send one of the 
men, with a note, requesting her to receive her after 
breakfast 

.An open answer was returned immediately. It 
told her how * most happy' Miss Strangeways. 
would be to see her dear Miss Aubrey to whom 
she was ^ so infinitely obligated^' that ^ she guessed 
the private business was the charming goldchaia; 
that she had been again to look at it; and thought 
it more beautiful than ever, that she rejoiced to in- 
form lier, that one single name alone was wanting^ 

and 
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Arid that she should order Captain Trenchwell, on 
pain of her displeamrei to keep that place for Miss 
Aubrey.' ' 

* As soorl as she had performed the duties of the 
breakfast-table^ and arranged the family-concerns, 
Gertrude set off for the boarding-house, where 
Miss Strange ways was to be found. Breakfast 
was over, and the party dispersed ; and she was 
shewn to the drawing-room, where, on a sdpha be^ 
hind the door, with her feet laid up on it, and her 
back reclining against the end^ sat, as if on purpose 
to exhibit her new nankeen-boots to the admiring 
eyes of Captain Trench wellj the lady she sought; 
while the captain, with one arm resting on the near 
end of the sopha, and the other occasionally laid 
over his head and reaching far enough to keep in 
vibration the clanking appendage of the bell-rope^ 
was enjoying the prospect^ and meditating the en« 
suing campaign. 

* O here she comes !' said Miss Stratigeways asi 
jshe entered ; * now, my dear Miss Aubrey, your 
half-guinea, and the business is done : Trenchwell 
will go with you to see the chain and to throw. I 
shall almost rejoice in losing, if you are the winner: 
* — you are so good !' 

* No, no ;' said Gertrudej * I have to good^* 
hess ; you have misunderstood me ; I want no 
chains.' 

' Monstrous good^ faith!— ha, ha, ha!-^i^ttnt 
no chains!— O! how good!— I shall die with 
laughing, — I must give up the ghost f said the verjf 
Jknerry captain> putting his arm behind him by way 

B b a of 
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of cross-bar, as if to sav« his w hole frame from 
giving way under his laughter. 

* Have I said any thing very absurd V said Ger^ 
trude to the lady. 

* O ! tto, my- dear madam ; no, indeed,' replied 
the captain ; * pardon me, far from absurd, I assure 
you ; every body must agree with you ; you want 
no chains ; no, faith !— -never heard a better thing 
-in my life, by Jove !' 

* Will you allow me to speak to you in your 
«wn foortfi?' saiid she to Miss Strangeways. 

^ Can't you spealcherer' answered the foolish 
woman. * What? has Trenchwell discomfited 
yoii with his nonsense ? — come, don't mind him— 
he$ not very terrible ; and hell ask me all you've 
toaid when you're gone ; and I don't know how to 
teH a lie — never could in my life — ^^not even when 
the men asked me, if I thoti^ht myself hand- 
some. Come, come ; I know you are shy — I'll 
lielp you out.' 

* It would be cruel to obey you,' said Ger- 
Irude. 

* Cruel? — Lord ! my dear, you're quite Jine tbis 
^i^rmiig. I vow I kno^ nothing about ^H this. 
Well ! I suppose I must withdraw with you. — 
-— 5t|iy,1ill I come back. Trench ; I shan't be long.' 

* No, 'poo honor can't -stay ; parade in fifteen 
minutes,' said the laconic captain. 

With a little moreintreaty, Gertrude prevailed on 
Miss Strangeways to leave tbeTX)om with her; and 
having reached her little slip of a bed-room, she, in 
a whisper, tenderly Reproved her for 4ier exuber- 

- ance 
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anee of spirits, ivbich hrid almost hindered her from 
saying what she came purposely. to say, and then 
seriously remonstrated on the extreme impropriety 
of sitting down alone, and in so very indecorous a 
manner, with any gentleman. The culprit being 
much inclined to take her own part, Gertrude was 
driven to her last resource, and frankly, but merci- 
fully, told her, in what manner her character and 
connections were questioned. 

This silly, woman, like many who have fallen 
victims to similar folly, had said to her's, * Hitherto 
shall thou go, and no farther/ and knew not tliat 
neither the waves of the sea, nor those, more de-' 
structive, of thepassiofts, will stop for any one's bid- 
ding. She was astonished, and she was shocked, 
when $he heard she ' was suspected : her color, at 
least all her color that could fly, fled ; she trem- 
bled, slie wept, and she begged Gertrtide to tell her 
how she could escape from the misery she saw be- 
fore her. 

^ By immediate prudence,' said Gertrude. ■ * If 
you -run away after what has passed, T am afraid 
you will only confirm the supposition. Were it my 
case, I would write to my friends. Cannotyou 
wge Mr. and Mrs* Strangeways to come down to- 
you r if it were but for an hour, it would rescuer 
you. Write to them directly. -Throw your lettrir^ 
when you have written it, on the tfiost conspicuous 
table in the house, and wait tlie event quietly, ti 
Mr. Strangeways is indeed detained, ask your mo* 
ther to come to you.' 

^ A thousand 
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' A thousand thanks : I will, I will. Do stay 
with nie whilfi I write. Tell me what to say ?' 

^ I am sorry I cannot do that. But before you 
write, perhaps it would be but a proper compliment 
to Mrs. Mammon to take her opiqion, I do not 
wish you tp rev^l what I have said ; but yqu could 
pjty that ypu fe^l it uncomfortable tp be here with- 
out Mr. or Mrs. Straqgeways. I must tell you in- 
genuously, that I know what her answer will be ; 
fpr she has said $he wished theqi h^re. Pray ask 
Ijer?' 

^ I hate her for being so silent and so smooth. I 
qare not for her opinion : I will not ask her.' 

^ But, for ipy sake, do ; it Ippks so presuming iq 
pie to advise — pray, pray do ask her whether their 
presence would not place you iq a qiore respecta-: 
ble situation.' 

• Well ! to please you J will do it, if yQu will 
stay till I return.' 

Gertrude complied- Miss Strangeways was away 
abowt five minutes. She came back with a coun-i 
tenance that her adviser could nqt translate. ^ Thia 
is the wqrl4i\ baid she, ^ lifting up her bf^nds and 
eyes. Mrs, Mammon is astonished at qiy uneasi- 
Qpss--she tells me she never wished qie to have 
any pthpr prptection than hers — she is delighted 
with the charge, it is a pleasure, an hoqor ; she begs 
J \yill not think of troubling Mr. pr Mrs, Strange- 
ivays. $^ow, Miss Aubrey, what do you say tq 
thb? 

^ Only, that if you obey her, I canqot bls^mfi 

^ ^ J am 
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* I am puzzled. I can't tell who's right and 
who's wrong: perhaps, if she had said less, I 
jshould have believed her : you have never deceived 
me ; she has. I wiU write as you advise.' 

' I cannot ask such confidence. But tell me, 
was this all that Mrs. Mammon said ?' 

* Yes, I believe so — except indeed that she de- 
pended on my company to Bath.' 

* Well ! you will do as you please now.' 

* O ! I shall write certainly/ 

Gertrude left her sitting down to her employ* 
ment; and, in finding her way out of the house^ 
she saw, leaning oa a window in a passage thaJt se- 
parated the drawing-room from the other apart- 
ments, Captain Trenchwell. She wished to pass 
him slightly noticed ; but this not being his wish, he 
$topt her, and in a manner very different from 
what he Imd assumed half an hour before, he re- 
quested to speak to her, holding the drawing-r<K)m 
door open, as if expecting her to enter it * Here 
is nobody in this room,' said he: 'will you let me 
speak three words to you. Miss Aubrey ?' 

* Certainly,* she replied; ' but as Lady Elma 
de Ruse is perhaps waiting for me, yon will do me 
a favor by saying what you wish, as I walk towards 
her house.' 

He followed down the stairs, and in the street 
began : — * What is the reason ? Miss Aubrey— he 
took out his handkerchief, and having used it most 
violently, he began again — Why, Miss Aubrey, do 
you seem to be ?— why do yOu appear P-*^! think 
you seem sp sby of me, Miss Aubrey^ 

Crftve 
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Grave as were her thoughts this morning, she 
could not be insensible to the ludicrous of thfe 
scene; and having about her a little of that com- 
mon alloy of human perfect^n, a keen relish for a 
litde innocent misdiief, she was resolved not to 
help the valorous captain out of his oratorical 
quagmire* ^ Surely,' thought she, as be again 'a,p^ 
plied his handkerchief, til) he was in danger of mak- 
ing his nose bleed, ^ thk must be the reality' of 
what Mr. Sterling used to call a local impudence — 
this man was almost insulting me just now in 1:he 
house ; and now, he seems afraid to speak to me. 
If all gay men, as they are called, are like this 
frtu.v okcooliWy what must women be who are en-» 
soared, by them r it must be themselves who ^re their 
own seducers. I shall have no patience vA'&i the 
man. I shall run away. I am rather in a hurry, Sir/ 

^ I say:f Miss Aubrey, what is«it I have done t6 
make you watch me so r' 

* I candbt tell you why I watch you so^ Sir. I 
can only eay I do. not watch you at alV 

* Yes, you do; you watjch me and Miss Strange* 

^ Now. you say something I can admit and an<» 
Ifwer. I certainly do watch yir her, and perbaj>s 
my explaining my reasons on that point, may con*- 
0nce yoa that it is^r ker alone tliat I watoh.' 

^ Win you have the goodness to inform me what 
tboae ^el^ons are^ which, by explaining one thing, 
are to cdnviacd me you do not do another.' 

^ Ceai^inlyy Sir; Miss Strangeways associates 

with those \^\i^ acia so kind ,a«( to notice ine : she 

.' has 
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has told nfie how very uncomfortably she is situated 
here ; nay, she has even confessed, voluntarily con- 
fessed to me the little foibles of her mind : she is, I 
believe, innocent and good humored. I am sure 
she is vain and imprudent : — she shews too much 
respect for the world, in my opinion, by being the 
one, and too much confidence in it, by being the 
other. A most illiberal, a most uncharitable slander 
has been surmised against her : unconscious of it, 
and really not supposing the world could be so 
wicked, she has not had the means of correcting 
her conduct. I am of a more serious character 
than she is. I was uneasy for her. I feared she 
would make herself misunderstood, and therefore, 
unwilling to give her pain, I have, nsi/ou say, watch- 
ed her, or as / say, watchedybr her. If I have 
peemed to direct my attention to any one else, it 
could only be because I feared their adding to that 
gelf-opinion which is too predominant in her; but 
I am now perfectly at ease about her; for I have 
told her the unvarnished truth. I have prevailed 
on her to see how much her levity degrades her ; 
jand though it has wounded her more deeply than I 
intended, the sterling worth she has shewn, has re- 
paid me. She is now writing, more earnestly than 
ever, to her father ; and if he cannot come down di- 
rectly, her mother will.* 

* You have advised this measure, have you. 
Miss Aubrey?' 

' I left her to act as she pleased ; and it was her 
own prudent choice; she likes the place ; 'tis pity 
she should be driven from it by her own little folly, 

but 
Q 
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but it is of more importance than she is aware of, 
not only to preserve her estimation, but to increase 
it : slie is very much to be pitied, and equally to be 
respected.' 

* But still I must say, — don't walk so fast i — turn 
back a little way; — still, I must say, I perceive you 
have particularly levelled at mjt in your guardian* 
ship of her. What have you seen in me to procure 
me the honor of this peculiar regard?' 

* Captain Trenchwell,' replied she firmly, 'you 
certainly would embarrass me extremely^ if I ^had 
now to decide on w hat I ought to do: you really 
leave me scarcely an option; and you must forgive 
me, if you hear the truth. I am sure you are not 
always what I saw you this morning ; you are nbt 
clw(tys deficient in the qualities of a gentleman ; 
you do not ahvays triumph in the distress you oc- 
casion an unpresuming female ; but, I believe, ther^ 
is a sort of pleasure, — you must not expect me to 
understand in what it can consist, — in helping a 
silly woman to become more silly. This pleasure, 
I think, you seek in your acquaintance with Miss 
Strangeways. It cannot add to her or your re- 
spectability : it may be very injurious to her's; 
therefore I confess, and I am sure you will think me 
right, that I have advised her not to listen to you. 
She seems scarcely to know she has done so ; but 
she is disposed to be advised ; and if you perceive 
her now more on her guard, you will know to what 
to impute it; and you will, I persuade myself you 
will, have that honorable consideration for her, that 
will induce you to conform to her manners.' 

' Say 
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* Say no more, for God's sake, my dear madam : 
I shall respect yoU| as long as I live. I leave 
Brighton to-morrow morning.'—' So soon?' — * Yes, 
I have particular business in town. Can I do any 
for jou? Good morning. God bless you. I 
shall respect you as long as I breathe*' 

It was very early in the agreeable friendship 
Mrs. Mammon had formed with Lady Luxmore, 
that she persuaded herself, by means of the reflec- 
tive powers of her experience, and the perspective 
assistance of her imagination, of the exbting at- 
tachment of Lord Portargis and Gertrude. She 
bad, by force of her own natural logic, brought this 
to be 9. matter of moral certainty; for she had per-, 
ceived that they were two young persons more 
than usually near in age; neither of them seemed 
to have any other claim on their affections or at- 
tentions : Lord Portargis was at home, and often 
seen with Miss Aubrey : Miss Aubrey was a poor 
dependent on the family, consequently must be 
greedy and artful ; she must have drawn in the 
young man, who being very handsome, she must, 
of necessity, be desperately in love with him, which 
very much accounted for the seriousness^ nay al- 
most the melancholy of her character. 

The next step after this decision, was to send to 
that excellent ^ O ! most excellent young man !' 
Mh Reynardson, whom she had known ever since 
the first week of her arrival at Brighton^ — a note 
with her ^ compliments,' and a request that * he 
IVQiild allow her a place in his curricle the next 

time 
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time be drove out, as she had a little particular bu- 
siiiesa on which she u ished to .consult him. The 
accotnuiodation was-offered that day; and she soon 
got out of him all he knew, or could surmise, re- 
specting the viscount and Gertrude, more than 
enough to convince lief tliat she was right as to the 
subsisting fact ; but as to the event, Mr. Reynard- 
Booi informed her, he was dubious, and inclined to 
think the least mention of any such partiality on the 
part of his friend Portargis, would prove the ruin 
of the young woman, for whom, he confessed, he felt 
more concern than she could claim, as he was well 
convinced he was not honored with her good opi- 
nion ; but she was a very i-espectable girl, and he 
had done what lie could to serve her, foreseeing that 
a time would come wlien she must be. turned out by 

* that infernal hag' Lady Luxmore, pennyless and 
friendless, and so ignorant that she must starve, if 
povaty could not subdue her spirit. When he first 
knew her, he declared, as far as he could discover, 
ahe had no one accomplishment. To all th6 ques- 
tions he had ever asked her, she always answered 

* No, no ;' — ^she would not play or sin^ ; she could 
not draw ; she did n6t rid^ ; he doubted if she bad 
ever seen a play or an opera ; she never danced 
reels ; in short, there was no bottom to her igiK^ 
ranee; aqd out of mere pity, he had asked Lady 
{lima to take some pains with her. 

This modest display of poor Gertrude*s deficien- 
cies and his endeavors, naturally produced acknow-^ 
ledgments of superior goodness, and commeodations 
of unprecedented benevolence; and Mrs. Mammon 

proceeded 
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proceeded to ask his opinion on^t propriety of the 
supposed attachment: he could give none thut was 
not unfavorable to it ; they agieed that it was set- 
ting Portargis down for life, shutting out all his 
friends, and putting it out of his power to assist 
any one ; they foresaw that he must, in six months, 
"be w^ary of a woman who had so little to charm or 
to amuse, that he must repent ^in sackcloth and 
nshes' his precipitation, and in short, that, as Sir 
Philip Lor imer observed, ^the sister of Lady Paula 
ijc Hautefort, the elegant, the accomplished, the 
fascinating Lady Caroline, was the woman for him : 
she was, to be sure, a few years older, and she had 
no money ; but her mother, Lady Waveney was as 
good a creature as ever lived, and Lady Caroline 
was a most charming woman.' 

* 'Tis pitiful, 'tis wondrous pitiful,' that good 
pains should ever be thrown away ; but it must be 
confessed, that in the present instance, Mrs. Mam- 
mon s cares and exertions, so far as regarded Ger- 
trude, were superfluous. Would she »but have 
trusted to the operation of chance, or had she really 
known the human heart in all its vagaries, she 
-would have flattered herself that though Time is in- 
deed one of 

* The mighty two 
* That bring oar wishes nearer to our view/ 

Yet that exercising something similar to the adlibi^ 
turn of a Greek aorist, he occasionally does just 
the contrary ; and so it was in the present case; 
for, however silent we have been on the subject, as 
jiot wishing to confirm a disagreeable suspicion,. 

sorry 
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sorry are we to say, that Viscount Portargis had 
not been one fortnight in possession of that con- 
currence he had so ardently sought^ and of which 
he had so totally despaired, before he began to 
wonder how he could think it absolutely necessary 
to his happiness; and having proceeded thus far on 
the declivity of indifference, his projectile and cen- 
tripetal progress may be calculated* 

Without any endeavor on the part of any one 
to convince him of his error, and left solely to his 
own feelings, he, for a few days, had rejoiced in be- 
ine rid of the anxiety he had suffered to tormeni 
him ; for a few days more, he felt quietly and calmly 
settled in the possession of that which was to be the 
root, the stem, the branches, and the fruit of his 
happiness for life ; his next feeling was a sort of 
interro^tion, whether it was well to s^ee thus early 
all the prospect before him ; he had, it was true, es- 
caped all the apprehended disasters of his mind's 
journey ; it was all a bowling road before him ; but 
it was strait and flat, and he had, only to perform so 
niany miles on it each day ; it was Newmarket 
heath without Newmarket's attraction. He could 
not, perhaps, embody these ideas as accurately as 
we have done ; but if he did not think as deeply as 
we do as to causes, he was far more sensible than 
we can be, to effects. Iii one of his fits of ennuis 
he was surprised that he ever thought Gfertrude 
notraMcrj&tom;— inthenext, she certainly was not 
near so amusing as she used to be ; she grew very 
dull: when compared with ' the nice giris' at 
Brighton she was positively^a^— -there was ^same-* 

nes9 
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ness about her, that he wondered had not sooner 
wearied him ; how should he get on ? and her per- 
petual industry was really quite sordid ; she never 
had half an hour to spare, as other women had ; 
then her dress was * so excessively' plain ; she 
looked like a quaker ; nothing but white, white, 
white ! or a little buff or pink-striped thing in a 
morning. She would buy nothing but what was 
necessary ; and what he gave her she would not 
wear ; he had given three guineas and a half for a 
glass to wear round her neck ; and she had made 
him take it back to the goldsmith's, because, truly, 
she was longer-sighted than any body else — just 
as if fashion did not require a glass, as much as the 
eyes. Every lady had a Maltese cross: he had 
given ten guineas for one ; he never saw it : there 
was something very disagreeable in all this. Purple 
parasols were the fashion ; she had a green one; all 
women, of any styk^ had slippers with silver clasps ; 
she had none ; and when he spoke on the subject, 
she always stopt him, by bidding him recollect thai 
she was. a beggar. All this had something so sor- 
did in it ; he did not, indeed, know how, but some- 
how or other, she surely might manage better; other 
young women contrived to have their own way, 
why could not she ? she had only to exert a spirit, 
and defy Lady Luxmore, and she knew they would 
all stand by her. 

Perhaps, as her reasons were unanswerable^ as 
her conduct was laudable, and her intentions were 
pure, the exciises she framed for her submission to 
circumstances, might have found their way to the 

comprehensioa 
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comprehension of the viscount, and have obtain^ 
bis assent, or at least his acquiescence, bad not an 
inesi^tible dread lest be might be doing wrong in the 
eyes of the world, seised him. His friend, the Mar- 
quis ot Sowsorrow, had just made ' an arrangement' 
^ hich his family indeed condemned, and for which 
they were w orrying the? good fellow out of his 
senses ; he had told him all his reasons, and had 
provetl to him so clearly that every man who marries 
must be ruined, that he could not but wish he bad 
taken a little more time to think about it.' The mar- 
quis had, indeed, most eloquently supported hisow a 
choice of an infamous connexion, and had informed 
his less-experienced friend, that ^ for merely twelve- 
hundred a year, a table, a carriage, and servants,' he 
bad engaged Madame du Caffe ; whereas had he 
married, he must have been * tied up by articles to 
the Lord only knew what ;' that * in a job' there 
was the most perfect liberty, not only of parting on 
any difference, but liberty in every point. A fa- 
mily, which a man was not obliged to bring for- 
ward, were easily provided for. Places in public 
situations were always to be had for boys, and 
girls could be sent out to India, with no trouble and 
scarce any expence ; a man had his own conif)any, 
kept his own hours, and in short, thus, and thus only, 
could be said to be his own master.' Portargis had 
half a mind to inform Gertrude, in a diiStamt way, of 
the marquis's opinions, but he had heard her read^ 
since their engagement ; and he had seen the tears 
drop from her eyes, as she read those lines which 
perhaps have never yet been duly appr^mted> as 

\ to 
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to tlitu' moral merit, and the credit of which is tiot 
' atlway^ given to' their real author ; 



4 ' 



thou wretch- 



Qiuite loat to life as lost to love ; 
Whene'er misfortane coifiesy how just ! 
^iid come iqisfor tune surely must* 
In the dread season of dismay, 

ill-*,.,'' •' 

Ip that sad hour of trial, say, 

Who theii shall prop thy sinking heart ? 

Who bear affliction's weightier part ? 

.Say, when the black-brow'd welkin bends, 
And winter's gloomy form impend^, 
• To mourning turns all transient chear. 
And blasts the melancholy year ; — 
fdr times at no persuasion stay, 
Nor vice can find perpetual May ; 
TJben Where's that tongueby foUy fed ? 
Tha,t soul of perlness whither fled ? 
AH shrunk within thy lonely nest, 
Forlorn, abandbn'd, and unblest, 
Ko friend by cbrdial bonds alliei^,' 
^afl seek thy cbld unsocial side, 
>Jq chirping prattlers, to delight 
Shall turn the long.enduring night ; 
Nor bride her words of balm impart, 
Ahdf warm tlice'at her constant heart/ 

TljerV was slender hbpie' of attention from 
a^ ipiiid * thus* illiberally prejudiced;' so hislord- 
stupVkcpf to H of* his friend 

Sbwsorrbw, with' noWatement, howevier, of their 
estimation, and very much inclined to * be pru- 
dent? 

J^rom Lady Elmai the viscounts attachment 
yol: liu cc could 
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ould receive no support: — every day her lady- 
ship was more convinced, by Gertiude's steady, 
calm, prudent regard to tlie future, and the lowli- 
ness of her yet dignified deportment, that she had 
nothing to apprehend : yet this freedom from anxi- 
ety was not invariable : it was rattier a certainty 
she wished tor, than a truth she must confess. She 
was in the habit of saying, in a jesting way, that she 
could never give up Portargis to any one ; but that 
which was jest to the ear of her auditors, was serious 
in the oiouth of the speaker. The viscount was, in 
general, sufficiently attentive to secure her favor; 
and she meant he should continue to deserve it ; a 
correspondence in prose and poetry, served to fan 
the flame ; but Gertrude wa3 no longer called to 
. assist in his lordship's replies : nor were the lady s 
billets communicated to her. Mystery succeeded 
to frankness : the viscount reserved these favors for 
his private perusal; and though perfectly un- 
shackled by any movement on the part of Ger- 
trude, it was soon evident that he wished her absent 
when lie received them : they however, and all 
other- coquettish offerings to the young man's va- 
nity, met encouragement from the earl, when he 
called on his son to be grateful for * the most 
useful friendship in the world, that of an ele- 
gant woman.' This sanction gave Lady Elma 
unlimited scope, and removed every necessity of 
caution or concealment ; yet as if * to make assur- 
ance double sure,' she could not forbear lament- 
ing to Gertrude that Portargis was so frivolous a 

character ; 
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character ; and when Gertrude concurred in wish-^ 
ing him less so, her ladyship was satisfied that 
she had no cause to fear the still-life of that 
good girl, * almost too good for this world/ Gertrude 
Aubrey* 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

A match for an earVi daughter I A match not for an earFs 
son* A horst^man's oratory. A genuine anecdote, Cv»- 
suiting ike oracle at his lodgings. The oracle rumuidtesm 
Dissertation on cunning. Various states of mind in various 
streets. A draxdng^room party. The oracle* s decisionm 
How to get offfrom a promise. Wearing the wiUaw, 

A VERV short time, assisted by the young kdy'a 
own endeavors, had united the interests of Sir Phi- 
lip Lorimcr and Lady Paula de Hautefort No- 
thing is so easy as to * get off* at a watering place, 
if you have but set your mind on ifc, and are re- 
solved to clear hedge and ditch. Lady Caroline 
had been useful to her elder sister, in this laudable 
undertaking, notwithstanding her former aversion 
to Sir Philip : — aversions will sometimes give way 
to prudence ;— and very slight hints sufficed, where 
there was such activity of comprehension, to in- 
form the baronet how he might please and oblige 
the ladies. Into this service, Mrs. Mammon had 
intruded herself ; and fully persuaded of the ar- 
ranged plan between the viscount and Gertrude, 
she called on all the powers of Brighton, except 
Neptune and his Amphitrite, who to do them jus- 
tice would have been ashamed of the job, to assist 
in preventing ' that divine young man' from * so 
cruelly' throwing himself away, * on something not 
4 much 
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tauch aliovi3 the rank of a servant' Tfae aext tioaef 
therefore, that Sir Philip eroe^ed on Portargis, ba 
took him under the arm ; and teltiog ikiim he wactt^ 
ed to give him a little good advice, the viscoDDt 
wall^od aside \^ith hina, perhaps induced by the 
persuasion tliat what was promised m as that from 
which he was most secure. He beg^a 

' Port> I have a devilbh regard for you ; and it 
makes me cursed soiTy to see you so down in tim 
mouth.' 

' Me?' 

* Yes, you* Come, don't tip me a»y of your 
girl's tricks. I know what I say, nmn. YoaVe 
in love, and ia love witi» that there Miss Garty^ 
whatVher*oamo? I »ever can remember low peo-^ 
pie's names^ I can remember titles fast enough, if 
they're ever so hard — but names always puzzle me. 
But as I say^ don't interrupt me till I've doae. 
Now serkxualy,. Port) ti»ere a soul upon earth to 
knoTT thaft you cvei* c«at a» eye, that is, in the t^ay 
of marriage, on your mother's fondlinp^ you'd be iii 
a quagmire, and I defy all the black Stafford- 
shires in the kingdom to pull you out. Nothing 
oci ttiisf side **y is s& bad ais a; Idw mat^th'; yoti 
may flounder for ever, and rtevei^ get out That'^ 
just my reason (at talking Polla : she has very Itttl^ 
foitune, and you see, as Captain Megan sayS| 
she's no beauty-^she's a good deal^ I think, awry, 
but she shews a deal of blood, and has good actbn: 
CavoKne now, is a deal rtiore powetfal, and I an* 
Sure above & hand higher, hut we must not pitk 
and chuse ; and PoUa likes my person and^ a^com* 

plishments 
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plisbmentSi I understand — so, I think, I shall e'en 
take her: her brother Lord Graveney, no«— 
Graveney ? Graveney ? no Waveney, I think it is; 
will take me by the hand, and bring me into 
parliament instantly. Now, Caroline, I think, 
my dear friend, would be just the Toprag for you, 
as we say ; she is just cut and dried for you. I 
think, upon my soul, she likes you ; monstrously, I 
think, by what I hear ; get the matter settled, I 
pay, as quick as you can, and then you may have 
what money you will of me, between this and tlie 
old gentleman's walking off to kingdom come *.' 

Even in listening thus long, Lord Portargis hacj 
given currency to an opinion that rendered his si- 
tuation public: he knew not what to do or say : he 
wt^s convinced that, if he regarded Gertrude's wish 

* Let no one bestow on us the praise of inventing elegant 
plirases : we never work. without a pattern ; and a very little 
observation wi)l aftbrd an abundant choice. Jn the present 
instance, we borrow from a member of one of our universi- 
ties, and the tutof of a nobleman. In the one interview with 
which he favored us, may it never again be repeated ! he 
was introduced at a dinner-party, and, in the few minutes 
between his arrival and the assembling at table, he desired 
ps to show him pur little library, saying ' I always judge of 
women by their hooks :* seeing the voluminous works of a 
pear relation, he asked if * it was a goocj thing/ and perceiv-' 
ing Mrs. Hannah More*s publications on our shelves, he 

I 

asked our opinion of her as a writer, We replied, with our 
usual adherence to truth, that we thought her a woman of 
the first class of powers. * Wh^t ?' he replied, ' I suppose 
you like her because she writes about * Kingdom come.' We 
are happy to say, we forget the gentleman's name, therefor^ 
)ie is npt obligee) to our concealment, 
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or even her necessary comfort, he ought to mislead 
Sir Philip out of his preconceived idea; and that if 
he felt for her what he had so recently professed 
and urged her to believe, he ought to crush, in the 
first effort towards existence, an offer so militating 
against his honor and his conscience ; but chilled 
affection makes a tepid heart ; and feeling nothing 
but his embarrassment, aiid having nothing to bring 
forward but his good breeding, he took oflf his 
glove, shook hands with the baronet, and saying 
* Allow me to quit you just now ; you shall hear 
from me,' he walked o, quarter of a njile farther 
from the town, holding his glove in his hand, and 
lashing with it all tliose rare productions of the South 
Downs, which presume to start eighteen inches 
from the soil. This was the resource of deep, 
thought; not of want of thought ; — his lordship 
could not whistle. 

At the end of this walk, which was bounded 
only by the time of his brain's chymical projection, 
he found he had nothing * upon earth' to do but to 
consult his friend Sylvanus. He felt that he could not 
apply to Lady Elma. No matter that this was just 
what Gertrude would have deprecated ; he had no 
alternative, and her injunction was rendered, by 
tliijs exigency, hull and void; it was saying to ^ 
starving man, ' Shun the butcher and the baker f-rr 
go he must 

And go he did ; and he found his friend at homp 
with a cold, much in want of sonriething to occupy 
his mind; wHich was just then aukwa;rdly dispo3ed 
to rjuminate on a dishonored bill witli which he had 

tried 
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tfied )x> get put of debt for his carriage ; he was 
seated in the drawing-room of his lodgings — fpr ho 
had a, protegee inadmbsible in a boarding-hou^se,-:- 
lie fore the fire, whjch his cold ipade a comfort, with 
one foot on each side the stove-grate, and whistling 
* Cupid god of soft persuasioij,' when the viscount, 
talcing the privilege of friendship, kicked open the 
3oor : and something, he could not well tell what, 
but it was in rose-color, and had a train, 
out at another door at the same moment;. 

Had Portargis been naturally ever so curioq^i to 
know what it was in rose-color, and with a train, 
that glided out, he was not then in a mood to be in- 
quisitive. His friend's countenance was a little 
suffused ; and if the intruder had be^n any one be- 
low the rank of Porta^^i?, he iniglit perhaps havq 
regretted that * his people' were not in the way, to 
show him up; but as matters stooc^, he thought it 
be^t to bring forward th^. question himself; and he 
woul^ preseiitly have told to whom the rose-color 
and the train belonged, had not Pprtargis evinced 
a mind as little at ease to listen, as edged to ask. 
He was therefore saved from this painful office, if 
the exposure of follie§ and vices ; where they ex- 
pected neither check nor reproach, could be painful. 
His lordship intimaUiig that he had some very 
ribu's busineb to ta|k over, entered on it by a luIl 
disclosure of the situation m which he had placed 

^ ^ ' ' ' ibts 

_ ^ ^ ,,,, , . ., , .., .^? 
p%Benc%'ol'the part He hkc( acted : be professed 

htmsejf ajs still possessing the highest esteem for 
' ' Miss 



serious 



Miss Aubrey, |>tft he wapted tl)p .^dy^ .jjf |0^r 
body a| to ' what wa^ most eligi^f^ ^ij sy,gj^ ,^ .^' 
lemma.' 

Reyu^rdson was now master of tbj? f^f ^ ; au4 ' 
though he felt a little natural res^ntmiei^t pf thg 
parti|Ll confidence he had beejo allpwed, ftqd tlj^ l|r 
berty the viscount had assumed of acting for i\Ui\r 
self, he riepr^ssed all this, and ti^r^ed it into regret 
fpr the qrnharrgs^ment this ind/epepdence had pro- 
duced. My dear fellow, why, ip Qods na^^ 
would you thipk of gping on a}; thi? y^t^,^ >YitfiQWt 
naming the subject to me * ? I would Ji^v^ pu^ 
you in ^ much better lAethod : I vo^y I (if) ngt sqp 
what 13 to be don^. j\s to any advice ojf pp^nion 
ffon? me, it all coiiies^ I fear, no\y tQO lati^,' 

' ],s tl]at three ?' ?aid the yisepunt, hp^^fipg tb» 
dpcY strike ; * I promised to ri4e with fj:)p Da 
]|^auteforts. I niust be off, Whpa c^n I see yp^ ? 
S|ial} you be at my mother's this evening?' 

Afl ??\''R?^iv? e|^ble4 Lord Portargi^ tjt ^eqi 
l^is appointnjpn^ ; an^ ft^r. !^yl\{anMS Reyn^rdspp,. 
liay^na fipt called ip^th^ ^op^ethjng ip. ^(^fTfiqlpF 
wi^. ^tr^in to \t^ ancj t\}^ 9^i\\ l?i^ rig^it hpiiorftjij^ 
fripnd to th^ antipodes, fp^ a fool ^pd * ^lag^^fyJ^j, 
sj^t fl9>yn to cpnsidp^? w^at ac^vic^ h^, ^hpHl^ gl^^ 

* Ij is «?t a<j all «^«t 9/ ^r^wit^, t^at ^r. R^^^d^of/^ 
nulUus vel t'qjcrcc fitius should i^s^ this laoguage^ to th^ l<*S>iti.-; 

mate son of an JEnglish earl. When the late Lord R '- — , 

then chancellor, had his pocket picke«l at the levee, a Bo\v« 
ftlr^^ejl ofiipi^r aisfc^d hiiif ' how he could be sucjj^.a gi§ ^s to 

g« %iy><WA ^iw-' 
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him that would get him out of his dilemma, and re- 
serve him, in some measure, for his own picking. 

But embarrassed as he was, there was, how- 
ever, soiiie consolation and encouragement in see- 
ing that caprice had done precisely what he wished 
and could not attempt: his work was more than 
half done for him : whenever his suspicions had re- 
vived and suggested to him the necessity of acting, 
he had felt the want of foundation for the en<2;ine 
he must use ; but now there was no question of 
foundation or Engine. The rocking tower of con- 
stancy was mouldering of itself, and it now nodded 
to its fall, without the least danger to himself, 
or any necessity of his getting out of its reach. 

The advantages of this change, and the comfort 
derived from the certainty of it, were not tardy in 
presenting themselves to his imagination. He told 
liimself, and he was right, that any plan his friend 
might hereafter pursue, was better than that which 
he was now relinquishing. Where a man actied 
without an agent, there could be no brokage; and 
he could now take care, at least he thought so, that 
a successor to the deserted nymph should be of his 
own appointment. Cares, of kin to those of the 
high order called parental, now invaded his philan- 
thropic bosom ; he felt that he had a wonderfully 
increased regard for his friend Portargis ; and he 
turned oyer in his mind those plans of life which 
he thought, were fittest for him : he w as resolved 
on pushing him into the army by all means, and for 
many reasons ; but on any thing farUier, he could 
not instantly, in the consequent tumult of novel in- 
formation. 
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formation, decide. His mind now naturally revert- 
ed to the danger he had escaped, and which, till ihb 
viscount unbosomed himself, he had not known to 
be so^mminent : he looked on the rocks, and sands, 
and shoals he had passed, and was almost thank- 
ful. Even if his friend should again do a foolish 
thing, and involve ^his affections, there >vas experi- 
enced caprice to rely on ; add nothing could be so 
much to be dreaded as the danger just averted. 
Quiet and retired as was Gertrude's character, 
much more was to be apprehended that was hos- 
tile to his interests, from her, than from any other 
wife that his friend could chuse. She was at lei- 
sure to observe, because she was not occupied with 
herself; and that she had powers of discrimination, 
he saw in her countenance, and fancied he felt, even 
in her politeness to him. She gave no hope of be- 
ing governed, for she governed hei'self ; and there 
M^as no chance of deceiving her, because she hafl 
but one standard of judgment, and that was the test 
of truth, established on the principles of revelation. 
She was proof against flatter)-; for she knew her- 
selfy and was more likely to be humbled than eie^ 
vated by undue praise. Instead of existing iii 
forms, he perceived that her code of etiquette was 
short enough to be always in her memory, and that 
its simplicity, while it made it applicable to all 
purposes, rendered its practice perfectly easy. On 
hearing, by ceremonial compulsion, a sermon on 
(he text that inculcates justice, mercy, and humility, 
as all required of those whose minds were to be 
prepared for the greatest event the world ever wit- 
nessed. 
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qessecji he was almost prcunpted, us if le^ into a s^ 
cret, to tell bis frioad that he had found the recipe 
forhtr dunraot^r, thefgure of her dancd the pat- 
ten ((f her conduct ^ or whatever else woukl have 
iotiai^ted the develppemeot of amy/steryj butfear- 
^g the quotation might involve him ip a charge of 
j^ethodism, be kept bis discovery to hjipself, only 
jT^SQ^vijQg. to bis own satisfaqtion^ that a woman wbp 
did ji^stice, loved inercy» and walked bumbi}*, 
would never suit bis views, should she become the 
wife of his friend. 

As in some measure the co-adjutor of Lady 
Jf In^ in the usual course of business, he might 
iu>w have soioght to confer with her on the subject; 
but the viscount had particularly < deprecated any 
comniuqic^tioo with ber on it ; and as it suited Mr. 
^eynardson's plans to adhem to the proniise de* 
manded of him, he did not break it. A designing 
party soqn becomes a spt of unconneqted indi« 
viduftls-^elf'inter^st ha^ no adbesion; apd amongst 
IbQ ?r^fty» every one shifts for bimselfi The 
guardis^n^hip of Portargis^ Itemed noxv ofiered; and 
^ a^u^$y)iAa^Mq obpse to cgosidei: it aS;a clear va- 
^QCjf : the ipfluenoe of Lady Elmo, thpugb not so 
fprmirtablp as that of Gertrude, be had no wish ejr 
tberto increase, comiirm^ Qr aoknowledge, therefore 
be fi^lt op reluctance! to aqt without an associate; 
and the aifection. her ladyship manifested for the 
dependent gjiil, made him somewhat doubt her conr 
GDr^ing in a, pla^ against her, 
. Tisi much to be. lamented, that no ingenious 
v^rit^r h^, yet stept forth, tp recompendy to imr 

prove. 
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prov'e, and to adapt to' the present insf ant, that- 
minor system of politics denominated cunning. 
The requisite' accompHshnjenfs, and the demand'erf 
d'uties of ambassadors, have been explained tilf 
the world has cried * Drop the curtain/ How to 
succeed in the worfd of powelr arid ambition— how' 
to make loathsome vices contribute to bribe For« 
tuntJ, has been* taught by high and elegant autho- 
rity ; But nobody has yet been kind enough to write 

/ down to the comprehension of £he tj/ro^ m mere 
worldly cunning; unless^that can 'be called'instruc*' 
tion in cunning, Whiiih t^ches only the likture of 
tlie human'mind; and resolves alMts motions inta 

, pure selfishness. If this be the grammar of cun- 
ning, we have only to piirchase RocHefoucault. 

But the' daily and hourly experience which 
shews us the grievous nlistakes, the sad blunders, 
tile ffttal errors committed by the cunning, proves 
that the world wants to go to school : the cunning, 
even in this age of chymistry and metaphysics, are 
no better prepared for their duties than they were" 
when they first persliadfed men to disbelieve the in-* 
controvertible principles of religion. They still 
lay snares for themselves^ and fall into their own 
traps. Surely, all this ought to be amended 
amongst persons who are very much given to boast 
a monopoly of wisdom. Rkd a proper educationl 
in the science, preceded Mr.Sylvanus Reynardson's 
deliberation on the distress of his friend, he would 
not have suffered any doubt of Lady Elma^s views, 
sentiments, or concurrence' t6 intrude: he would 
Have given a limited credit to her professions of 

regard, 
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regard^ and would have understood thcmi as they 
"Here, perfectly sincei'e, — where there was no com- 
petition : be would have recogrlized her ladyship aS' 
of theniost dignined class of the cunning, and would 
have been^ n>ade diligpnt by jecoUecting that the 
present hour bounds' the' horizon of this description 
of wise persons : he knew, indeed^ by frequenting 
the elegant pigeon-holes of the exotic theatre in an 
evening, and being admitted to comment in sunset- 
morning-vlsits, not merely on the aliment found 
there, but tlie coomgs whispered there — that a vaini 
woman is always a selfish woman, and that; there is 
no folly, no meanness, no cruelty which can 
surprise the world, when it is traced up to the pal- 
try, the dishonest w ish to rise by the depression of 
another.. He would have, known, that to look for- 
ward steadily to the comforts and consolations re- 
iliaining to future years, never entered the imagi*-* 
nation of her who lives on the ephemeral nutriment 
of this day's triumph J that to talk of the calm hap- 
piness resulting from reflected goodness, and sup- 
ported by Uie attachment of a rising generation, is 
to present hieroglyphics in Marybone^ and that to 
suppose Lady Elma De Ruse wauld forbear 
her interference, because she might repent, her 
efforts, on seeing the ruin of an innocent girl's fair 
prospect, wotrld be tantamount to expecting Lord 
Laststake would throw down the dice-box,- because' 
he would not quite ruin his w tfe and children. 

But had he made the experiment, he would have" 
been puzzled. With point, quint, and quatorze 
in lus hand^ he would have complained' that ho 

2 featt 
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had not spadille; for looking. only on one scale> 
and waiting to see it pop down with a decided 
opinion, he would have been astonished to see the 
balance almost equally adju3ted. He would not 
have altered his^ opinion that the ' suit and service' 
of a boy bear a high price in the estimation of va- 
nity, and compensate for expensive sacrifices; but 
he would have heard Lady Elma profess, in term^ 
M hicb her undisturbed feelings justified, the most 
cordial affection and esteem for Gatty Aubrey; 

and — because she had no confidence in her hear- 
' ' • . ... . . . ' 

er — the impossibility of her sanctioning any thing 

liostile even to the wishes or the vanity of one so 
entirely at the mercy of the world : — she might, — 
because she thought the matter in her own power, 
have tried to laugh at the idea of serious attach- 
ment ; but if he had questioned the ground on 
w hich she placed her infidelity, she would have had 
nothing to answer but—* Me 'CoicL' 

If others ^yere imperfect in cunning, Gertrude 
was no less to be taught, in the school of possibiii'- 
ties. She ought at the moment wheu she. felt^ 
most obliged to Portargjs for his caution, and best 
satisfied with his deportment, to have known — ; 
but how,, poor girl ! could she know it?— that her 
hopes of a coronet, if she ever had any, had pas- 
sed their acme. It was not in the viscount's na-^ 
ture to be moderate ; hope, enjoyment, and regret 
i^ucceeded each otlier, with the accuracy, and in all 
the mixt hues of the prismatic colors : hope pro- 
trs^cted, became impatience increased by procras- 
tination : 



46^ ftti- 66virt£si Aftxt diil¥ixHnL 

fUmSidtt; ei^yxh^M vras iho^ in i^ro]$arti6h tbiia 
Blisfoess ; ttrtA' ri^d ivtis bbutfdeW oiiiy By thfe 
disuoicd of t^iSl next hop^. Hi^ p&'ssag^ thfougK 
Kft vfai A' sactesskiti of glddieriy of Which iib on^ 
Raid' atf afp^x tKkt allowed hrdfiMtf l!b r^sti 

Btat tt^bgH'tHis vira? visible', as iiits'b^h sliia, iH 
IftiS ffrst fdrtrii^ht of his nlcHM cngag^ttoent; it 
Inquired d' Ibtiger period to addi^s^ it to the optid 
ilictiil^ of Gierthide's' ihihd; and die first sUspi- 
cibh; fliid dikt' faf shto^ of cdtivictioh; reabhed it 
alf trfe riiohiertt' whfen) surely ^l^ith sotritf dkim tiJ 
ff^i^y ^e \hi^- setting out on the ti^k as^gne'd 
Htr dPsbbering Miss StrahgewayS. 

Stidh'ari' idea, ho^vfever, dnce having fbuild' sfc- 
cefestb HeKmirid, was as{iecids of letlVen that could 
ri6t'b«'tf^h 6xtractddl Having doni? all thktcir- 
dni/s6ht^ at'-prcSCht' dfeirianded; or pehnitted'for 
H«^ Chai^i- sMfe'fi^t either that she'had a'right'ttf 
indulge some th6<i]^ht for herself, or tha1t1t waslfif- 
iJtJS^ bW to extekrde^ it.' The mintf- niust haVfe* Been 
stbical, evfeh*ta sfpathy; tHit cofaM'rfem'drt liricon- 
dntied- id' such' vicissitude; ahd^ blessings coul<f 
1&V& iiisfdc^'nb im|)Tession on a'Ki^aTi inseniibtS t6' 
iMcioiiirixXimi of sd6id life'. It Wa^ a subj^t' otf 
vf h!c)h it w^ ' datrihitl^ {Jrbof to ruriilfl'aite. Eve^y 
Wsbf sCrVed't6 cbrfviircC heir' bf that whldi 'she'Vs^ 
ffcibltedHo'cfonfite'tbii^r o^h dbsefvatlbn; 
V tf'anydoiilrt could'sutfeist, IJeforeMr. ReyhiStf- 
8tti^hiJtf'giv<Btf Hfs^opiriibri; it woiUd aff hW^k bfeiftf 
^tk aV^a^ affeh'the*evehiiig, wHetf hS^^cdldliaVih'^ 
glreii'^y'-tcf'liis'rtfdrfaiiA^^cart^ b^^kfef)t hiii ap- 
pointment 
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potntment by * shewing himself ' at Lady Lux- 
more's party. The viscount tbok care to be near 
him all the short time of his stay ; and at length, 
after an agonising eight minutes and a half of sus- 
pense, his fate, or rather Gertrude's, seemed on 
the lips of the oracle, who leaning one elbow on the 
chimney-piece, and crossing one foot over the 
other, in a very good attitude, with the .other 
hand turned over in his pocket, pretty nearly the 
whole of his worldly possessions, consisting of 
three half-crowns, one shilling apd a sixpence. li^ 
to save hioi from the charge of poverty, we re- 
count any thing or things that he called his, we 
f hodd err : that which is not paid for, is very sel<* 
dom our own. 

It required a sort of Spartan compression of thi^ 
subject, ta direct the dubious viscount, and not 
^lform the company* Mr. Sylvanus, not having 
much choice of time, tdok that when in obedience 
to Lady Eltna, Gertrude was f^cknow ledging her 
ladyship's talents, and her personal obligation t6 
them, by singing to the scientific accompaniment 
of her instructress, the pathetic air, * O ! Nanny/ 
7he Lady de Hauteforts hadi quizzed : good Lady 
^aveney, their mother, had encouraged x Sir Phi* 
lip Lorimer had vowed, before God, the girl sung 
well, but he was sure his PoUa would beat her 
hollow: Mrs. Mammon had smiled, and grimUced: 
Miss Strange ways had just finished a sentence with 
I— -^ her accomplishments are the least part of her 
jnerit : if you did but know what a heart 9he has ! 

VOL* Uh P d when 
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wlien Rcynardson perceiving the viscount, not- 
withstanding his Ti^ish to be freed, much inclined 
to itsten and to feel, repeating his preamble, laid 
hold on bis bntton, and thus securing hkn from 
starting, gave him liis reply : ^ You can do no- 
thing in this cursed scrape, but let the affair die 
away : takQ no more notice, and get away from 
this Hell upon earth, as soon as you can. I am 
devilish hard run for fifty pounds ; will you break- 
fast with me to-morrow ?* 

This occurred on tlie third day after Gertrude's 
confidential interview with Miss Strangeways ; and 
as she had, out of regard to appearances, for her 
sake, continued the practice of walking before 
breakfast with her,she had had no opportunity of try**- 
ing how much of inclination the viscount retained 
to give up this hour to her ; but en the day foUow-r 
ing that of Lady Luxmore's pdrty, Mir. Strange- 
ways arrived, and Gertrude's carfe* m ^t quarter 
ended : his first visit was to her ; and the coun*- 
tess being absent, he proved, at once, by his ex-» 
pressions, the integrity with which Miss^ StPfmge- 
WAys had stated her own folly, and her sense of 
that kindness which had saved her from the'ccose-^ 
quences attached to it. 

At the first opportunity, in the t^Qurse o^ tfee 
mmie day, Gertrude informed the viscount, that 
she was now at liberty to avail herself a^dflt 
of his kindhcss : * What kindness ?' * Will you 
not go on in teaching me Latin?— 'Upon luy 
wordi PthinI? you might ctnpioy your (ime more 
tb your ow^ satisf^tion ;* you will fiw^ it to im- 
mense 
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ttiense labor. I am sure / did ; but still, if jjM 
chuseit — to-morrow f indeed, I must be out eariy, 
and the next day I am engaged ; and Saturday, t 
believe — ^you see, not expecting you to be dismiss- 
ed-^I am afraid I have promised myself. If I 
ca^i get off, and you wish it, I will ; but really, I 
think these fine mornings you should walk. — Ger- 
trude paused for a moment, and turned away in 
silence. The viscount did not understand pauses* 
She quitted the room. He was too well bred to 
stop her : she went to her chamber. He did not 
interrupt her: they met no more till the dinner- 
hour the next day. 

Did she not now repent the little encourage-, 
ment she had given him ? — No : she would have 
said, had the question been put to her, that the 
flame which needed fanning thus early, must soon 
expire, in spite of any effort she could have made. 

But did she not revolve in her mind the most 
provable means of recalling his departing passion?. 
Surely ia «uch an exigency, she had only to write 
to him a few lines, which any servant would have 
put into his hand, involving her in no other suspi- 
cion than that of carrying on an illicit correspon-, 
dence. She had only to say, in her own language, 
tkatshe was unhappy, or in that of the poet, 

' Wbat shall I do to win my lord again ?' 

and his heart, ever obedient to every impulse, 
would have flown to her. He would have returned 
an answer by his confidential friend, the earl's va- 

D d 2 let, 
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lety who would only haVe concluded that he jbad 
now both the lovers in his power ; and the pretty 
French device of Cupid-Pilot, steering by the po* 
lar star» with the motto, ^ Sans vous, je peris/ 
would have saved the necessity of breaking tbo 

seal. 

But no. Gatty Aubrey was not ' tbe sort of 
girl' for this practical romance. She could love^ 
and most tenderly ; she could conceal that love, 
and she could govern it, by bringing against it her 
sense of duty, and her confidence in tbe apprqba- 
tion of a Power whom bcr heart felt and acknpw- 
ledcred : she could have bestowed a rational and 
firm affection on one whom a sensation of almost 
natural instinct, gratitude, and jsomething like com- 
passion, had made the object of a sisterly regards 
' She could have sacrificed her own present comfort 
to him, in hopes that the latter years of life would 
have repaid her by shewing him deserving of re- 
spect and esteem ; and as it was the wish of himself 
and his father, that she should rise to a situation 
fiafr above that in whiph her birth had placed her^ 
she had gratefully, and humbly accepted the dis- 

tiiiclion. 

But how was a creature, no better endowed than 
Gertrude, to contribute to tbe happiness of so dis- 
tinguished a character as Viscount Portargis ? — 
That she might make him happy, his happiness 
should have been within her reach. In what did . 
it consist? Did it consist in active or contempla- 
tive virtue ? Was it likely to communicate itself to 
the world in the defence of his country, or the 

regulations 
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f!!ego}ations of Its morals? Was be to lead in the army 
or the. senate ? Was he to set an example of vir« 
tue on a smaller scaled Was he to shame eonju-' 
gal licentiousness^ or rear an offspring to prosecute 
his plans of benefkence? No^ no ; his happiness 
tvas seated in the shape and color of bis horses ; 
his active exertions were to take for their ma^k a 
fty ua the leader's ear, his contemplative facnltks 
were to tend to the complication of mechanical ab- 
surdity OB two wheels or on four, to the improved 
€u% of his .boot-top, or the adjusted altitude of his 
collar « His spirit of defence might lead hkn to a 
duel : his regulations might be seen in his stables 
or his kemiel. To lead in no way was he formed : 
to be led he seenied doomed. At home what could 
she expect? she must plant virtue: she must pre- 
pare the soil : nay, she must disencumber it of its 
weedy tregetation : she n:iust endeavor to trace, 
amongst ruins indosed by stagnant pools of folly 
and idleness^ the original once lovely work of na« 
ture, and its tmprovementa onder Mr. Sydenham's 
care^ now all defaced, if not annihilated, by the 
quackery of Abb6 Bonfront, the sub-lessons of his 
Kleci pupils, the good advice of every o\\^ who bad 
taken the trouble to miotm the noble poviee, the 
friendship of Mr. Reynardson, the pr^tical exam* 
pAe of the Marquis of Sowsorrow, e^id the encou-' 
ragement of male and female noiiselisc in fifty 
others w^o had come in his way^ 

Fqr all that a husband thus giftq^ a»gkC call on 

ber to endure, and alL that her i^^t^rest for him 

, might command her to do^ she wasg indeed^ trains 

ed 
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ed by eai*ly adversity, and by tbe coercions to which 
ghe was, we may almost say, bon) ; but it must 
have been atchieved by a great redoelioa of the 
share of peace to which every creature, who prizes 
It, is entitled. She had a wondrous dislike to thftC 
engine of arbitrary government, called caprice, a&d 
an equal dread of turbulent passions. She never 
could find the path of duty ^vide enough to admit 
of the serpentine track which childish humors and 
obf)tinafe' self- will fancy they can trace; and in the 
endeitvbr to subjugate her own temper, she had 
*not acquired imy inclination to contend with that 
of another. To perform the duties of her situa* 
tion, whatever it might be, with a quiet steadiness, 
was her plan of domestic policy ; and to acquit 
herself in this life, so as not to forfeit her hopes in 
another, was the height of her ambition-^a sad 
groveling spirit, it must be confessed ! 

Every day brought its negative proof of the state 
of the viscount's mind ; and she w€U3 obliged often 
to call to her recollection the comforting truth that 
her situation was no worse than before* these false 
hopes flattered her. UnwilHng as she had been 
to admit tKem, she could not but consider them 
when they ^-presented themselves, as deciding at 
least, the arntious question, ^ How %|^ I to. subsist?'* 
yet the terms '^on which they were to be accepted, 
bore with them such sobering considerations, that 
she felt in renqqincing them, some counterpoising 
relief:^ I shall now,' thought she, /indeed, be to 
seek a provision ; and I iMst probably .work fyt 
my daily bread ; but still I shall have no dread of 

what 
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what I may rafier4h>m an indissoluble ccmltoeticug^: 
if I have few coovfortS} I shall hove iewer disquiets; 
and 4U persMS are not unhappy wbo afe depend- 
ent : did I not love* Portargis, It sii^ be happier 
with him as his wife ; but every fblly he is guilty 
of^ would be a double misery to me : if- 1 am not 
imprudent myself, I may hope to escape misery.* 

Consoling herself in this way, she, in silence sub- 
mitted to what appeared her fate, and confined all 
her observations to her own bosom. She endea- 
vored to make no charf^ in any part of her beha- 
vior to any one, and sincerely hoped none was per- 
ceptible. 

One circumstance which she had not shrewdness 
enough to trace to its real source, gave her plea- 
sure. The earl's health improved daily ; his chear- 
fulness was returning, and nothing could exceed 
the decorum of his conduct AU the various de- 
partures frQm right and amiable which the countess 
contrived to exhibits he bore with good breeding 
and condescension: his temper seemed entirely 
out of her reach, and he was uniformly civil tp 
her. She hacl every indulgence ; she was ipade of 
as much consequence as her. character would ^^ 
mit, and as long as the toys and rattles of the place 
addressed themselves to the grasp of her pride, she 
was endurable : vexations disturbed her ; but on 
the whole, she was far easier to live with. Ger-t 
ttrude felt the change gratefujlyi and equally con- 
ducive to her comfort was another almost as ex* 
traordinary, produced in herself, and amounting in 
)^erjud||^nent nearly to absurdity. She could not 

well 
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well tttt why, but her own cbearfuln£iB wm iocreas>- 
ing; Ahe did not tighatf when she thought on her 
jipproachiag exidtation: she had lost owiy unr 
pje^isapt fedingi i<T-^ was very^d. 
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